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Relive These 130 
Greatest Evenings 
in the Theatre 


Judith Anderson 
plays Greek trag- 
edy — Medea 


The Lunts in a 

Roman comedy 

romp — Amphi- 
tryon. 


The Oliviers as 
Shakespeare's 
lovers in Romeo 
and Juliet. 


A 12-Year Old 
Balinese Performs 
an Ancient Ritual 

Dance 


In ONE 
Magnificent New 
Over-A-FOOT High Volume 


OVER 650 Thrilling LIFE Photographs 
Featuring Hundreds of Great 
Stars, Photographed by top Pho- 
tographers in Their Most Excit- 
ing Roles — Scenes from More 
than 130 Great Plays of All Times! 


ree 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


World Theatre 


IN PICTURES 


By Tom Prideaux, Associate Editor, LIFE Magazine 
Regular Retail Price $7.50 


HIS giant treasury places you “down 
TT. nt’ at the greatest modern per 
formances in theatre history. Makes 
the glories of 
Greek drama with stars like Olivier as 
Oedipus Judith Anderson as Me 
You see the greatest moments in 
Shakespeare, Moliere Chekhov, 
and Shaw, as played by Barrymore, 
Ferrer, Hepburn. Covers every 
period from primitive ritual to Orien- 
tal theatre, from the halls of 


you an eye-witness to 


and “on 
aea 
Ibsen 


Evans ular 


music 


stage” 
Forbes Robinson to the 
head, Cornell, 
treasury now selling at $7 
publisher's 
FREE, as a new member of The Fire- 
side Theatre. 


Paris to fabulous Broadway smash 
musicals. 
HUNDREDS of 
LIFE’s famous theatre collection of re- 
cent Broadway productions. Over 650 


pictures from 


portraits of from 
Bank- 
A lifetime 
50 in reg- 


but 


stars 
Lunts 


i Hayes 


ana 


Ethel 
Annie Get your 


edition yours 


Members of The Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages 


HE Fireside Theatre brings you the 
FULL TEXT of the very newest stage 
handsome illustrated 
During the coming months, mem- 
bers will receive such plays as Kismet, the 
six-award winner. Teahouse of the August 
Moon, The Rainmaker, the smash hit Pa- 
jama Game —and other outstanding hits 


successes, each in a 


volume 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The 
Theatre: You will know the new plays 
scene by scene: savor their full richness; 
reread them at your leisure; discuss them 
with authority; build a handsome lifetime 
theatre library. 


Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised 
by the critics and public. During the past 
yseason members have received such plays 
as The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Tea 
and Sympathy, and The Seven Year lich— 


to read, enjoy and discuss while everyone 
is still talking about them 


You Decide Which Plays 
Members receive a free 
“Curtain Time,” 
lection in advance 
four 


You Want: 
subscription to 
which describes each se- 

You need accept only 
year. The cost is only 
$1.89, plus few cents shipping charges 
less than the price of a balcony seat. These 
beautiful volumes soon grow into an im- 
pressive library 


selections a 


No Money Need Be Sent: The coupon 
will bring you — free — the large $7.50 vol- 
ume, World Theatre in Pictures, together 
with your first selection. If not delighted, 
return both books in 10 days and your 
membership will be cancelled. The Fireside 
Theatre, Dept. TA-8, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Bobby Clark in 
Moliere’s The 


Merman in 


Cornell and 
Anderson in 
Chekhov's 
Three Sisters. 


John Gielgud in 
Oscar Wilde’s 
The Importance 
of Being Earnest. 


Would-Be 
Gentleman, 


Tallulah in 
The Skin of 
Our Teeth 


Laurette Taylor 
as Amanda in 
The Glass Menagerie Life 


The original 
cast of 


Gun with Father. 
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This Coupon Brings You 
A Magnificent $7.50 Volume — FREE! 








THE FIRESIDE THEATRE cs 
Dept. TA-8, 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me—for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION— 
the brand-new over-a-foot high World Theatre in 
Pictures,"’ together with my first selection, and enroll 
me as a member of The Fireside Theatre. If I return 
both books within 10 days you will cancel my member- 
ship. If I keep them, you will send me “‘Curtain Time” 
in advance of each new play selection and I will pay 
$1.89, plus shipping charges for my first selection. I 
will keep ‘‘World Theatre in Pictures’’ as a FREE Gift, 
and take at least three more plays at the same low 
Club price from the twelve or more which you will 
offer as soon after they open on Broadway as possible 


(Please Print Plainly) 


Zone No 
(if any) State 


(Offer Good in U.S.A. Only) 
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THE HUMAN BRAIN by John THE CRIME OF GALILEO 
Pfeiffer. A comprehensive survey by Georgio De Santillana. 
of present scientific knowledge A distinguished historian 
of the brain—its mechanisms, of science re-creates the 

its disorders and future drama of the man who gave 
possibilities. Pub. ed. 3.75 substance to the “radical” 


o aot heliocentric theory. 
\ Members’ price 2.25 Pub. ed. $75 4 


Members’ price 2.75 


i THE HUMAN ANIMAL by 
SIGMUND FREUD’S LETTERS Weston LaBarre. A 


edited by Marie Bonaparte, biological interpretation 
Anna Freud and Ernst Kris. of human nature, 

The origins of psycho- “ ? : underlining the 

analysis as evolved in § VI : significance of man as a 


Freud’s letters to “ees. mammal. Pub. ed. 6.00 PRIMITIVE HERITAGE 
Wilhelm Fliess. 


se i Members’ price 2.50 edited by Margaret Mead 

Pub. ed. 6.75 and Nicolas Calas. An 

Members’ price 2.75 GENETICS AND THE 7 ' anthology of over 100 
RACES OF MAN by P articles by outstanding 
William C. Boyd. “The A HISTORY OF THE anthropologists, writers, 
first modern volume of Po WARFARE OF SCIENCE : psychiatrists and 
covering the subject of ¢ ' WITH THEOLOGY IN - / sociologists—covering all 
physical anthropology . on. CHRISTENDOM. Andrew | : \ phases of the behavior 
from a point of view * D. White’s great classic— . of man in primitive 
adequate to the scientific oF ps recording the history of 4 ; _ society. Pub. ed. 5.00 
world in which we are } a 

fe 


the age-old struggle for ; é ae Members’ price 2.50 
living.” —Prof. I. dominion over man’s mind. ee ae 
Bernard Cohen, 


Harvard University One-vol. ed., 
Pub. ed. 6.00 : members’ price 5.00 


Members’ price 2.65 


HADRIAN’S MEMOIRS by 

Marguerite Yourcenar. 

An exceptional work of 

imaginative daring and 

insight—a vivid 

reconstruction of the 

intimate life and ; . oS 

meditation of the Roman +" : , atleast THE NOTEBOOKS OF 

emperor. Pub. ed. 4.00 ie en LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

Members’ price 2.25 alll Wg The outstanding books pictured and described on this A magnificent record of 

<< | : r . Leonardo’s thought as 
page, and the low membership prices clearly noted beside painter, sculptor, 

MAN AND WS COCs b them, are a small sample of the selections and savings which, astronomer, architect, 
Homer W. Smith. + teed over the past thirteen years, have made The BOOK FIND SS wee Ok, rn 
religious beliefs through CLUB a part of the intellectual life of mature, thoughtful, a oe 


; = drawings. 
the ages are examined value-conscious readers everywhere. Originally published in 
by an outstanding 


P : y 1 " . 
physiologiet, and found So that you may enjoy these important books at even greater pa —_—— at 15.00 
iam savings, you are cordially invited to choose any three books teat 
wanting. “Learned, - - - age members’ price 5.00 
provocative, profound” (retail values ranging up to $18.75) for the special introductory 
—a modern classic of the price of only $3.98. And membership is as easy as it is reward- nn 
stature of THE GOLDEN ing. The Book Find News, the Club's illustrated monthly bulletin, - 15 
m Boucu. us. om. 5.00 announces and reviews the next selection well in advance. It \ ynG 
’ Members’ price 2.45 also provides a convenient form with which to decline, or substi- wk 
tute for, the selection; and it offers you, as alternate selections at 10 
low BOOK FIND prices, an impressive array of fine works in 
literature, the arts and sciences. You may buy as few as three . 
additional books during your first year of membership—and as > 
long as you remain a member you continue to save up to 50%, 
THE WORLDLY ») and often more, merely by reading the books of your choice! 
PHILOSOPHERS by aA pA) To enjoy these books and savings, to take advantage of our 
Robert Heilbroner. A : special introductory offer of THREE books for $3.98, simply 


stimulating presentation fill out and return the coupon below. 
of the lives, times and 


ideas of the great AY . 

economic thinkers from , Fs TH & BOOK a fi D CLUB 
the 18th Century to the \ 

present. Pub. ed. 5.00 peooae me ene em mm mmm ee me 


Members’ price 2.50 The Book Find Club » 215 Fourth Avenue « New York 3, N.Y 


Please enroll me os a member and send me, for only $3.98 plus 24¢ 
postage and packing, the three books | have indicated by encircling the 
appropriate numbers below. | am to receive free the illustrated monthly 
Book Find News. | agree to buy as few as 3 additional books during my 
first yeor of membership; and | may resign without obligation at any 
time thereafter. 


vr) 
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12 SELECTED PLAYS OF 
SEAN O’CASEY. Nine 
complete plays 
including JUNO AND THE 
Paycock and THE 
PLOUGH AND THE STARs. 
Selection and Foreword 
by O'Casey. Introduction 


THE SECRET DIARY OF 
HAROLD L. ICKES, 

Vols. | Hl and I. 

The “Old Curmudgeon” 
records his intimate view 
of FDR and the New Deal. 
by John Gassner. Pub. ed. 6.00 per volume 


One vol. ed. nth) GIN Ohman amemoasame Members’ price 2.50 


members’ price 5.00 per vol. 


Name 
(please print) 


Addres 
SSS 


In Canado — some price 
Address The Book Find Club (Canada), 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2 TA-55-8 
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OF THIS 
MAGAZIN 


TO READERS 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT AUTHORS~in 25 Fine Volumes 


low Ready 


-The COMPLETE Works of 


—— SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume In Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


GIANT treasure-chest of one of 
the greatest writers of all time! 
Every single one of Shakespeare's 
37 plays—all his comedies, tragedies, 
‘and historical dramas, plus all his 


The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, Luxuriously-Bound 
Books Which You Will Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


HERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors 
of all time —- AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW 
PRICE! 

Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them. 
Your friends will admire them and envy you 
for possessing them. Your children will gain an 
undeniable advantage by having them always 
at hand. Here are the most celebrated authors 
in all the world. Twenty-five superb volumes 
that bring into your home the most fascinating, 
thrilling reading ever known. The partial con- 
tents that follow give you only an inkling of 
the treasures they hold: 


1. SHAKESPEARE’S complete works. (De- 
scribed at the top of page.) 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 


Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTOI. 27 novels, stories; 
nina, Kreutzer Sonata, 
and many more. 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler, Peer Gynt, and others. 

6. CONAN DOYLE. All the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 
8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
and many more. 91 tales, essays and plays in all. 
9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “Pied Piper of Hamelin,” “Ca- 
valier Tunes,” and others. 


Anna Kare- 
The Cossacks, Love, 


MAIL RESERVATION 


La] 


10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poems. Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 


11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 


12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 

The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS; 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD; 15. JONATHAN SWIFT; 16. 
WORLD’S GREAT DETECTIVE STO- 
RIES; 17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN; 18. 
LONGFELLOW; 19. LAMB'S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE; 20. TENNYSON; 21. 
WORLD’S GREAT ADVENTURE STO- 
RIES; 22. WORLD’S GREAT ROMANCES; 
23. BRET HARTE; 24. CELLINI; 25. 
CHEKHOV. 

HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 

Send no money! Just mail the READERS’ 
RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. This en- 
titles you to examine the first volume in the 
“Giants of Literature” Library, THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. A 
copy will be sent to you at once. With it will 
come a special reader’s invoice for $1.89 as 
complete payment for this volume, plus a few 
cents mailing charges, and instructions on how 
to get your other volumes on this amazing offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 
There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now, without delay, send 
in your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No 
“Deposit” in advance. First come, first served. 
DO IT NOW, before you mislay this page! 
BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO., 
Roslyn, L. L, New York. 


FORM NOW! = °O%7 Put it oft ano ose our 


| generous offer to readers of this magazine 


S price, sending no money 


poems and sonnets—complete in one 
beautiful 1300-page volume! SHAKE- 
SPEARE is but oneof TWENTY-FIVE 
great books which can be yours—AT 
AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. 


How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many 
distribution costs have been saved. 
These savings are passed on to you! 





MAIL RESERVATION FORM TODAY! 


DON’T DELAY! 
NO MONEY NEED BE SENT 


j BLACK'S READERS SERVICE CO. UG 


Roslyn, L. |., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books listed in your 
Send me 
at once the first book The Works of 
SHAKESPEARE. I enclose NO MONEY IN AD- 
VANCE: but within one week I will send you only 
$1.89, plus a few cents mailing charges—and I will be 
entitled to receive each following beautifully bound 
volume as it comes from the press, at the same low 
Books shipped 


Complete 


in advance 


in U. 8. A. only.) 
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71 Theatre, USA by Alice Griffin 


IL. © 


DEAR SIR: 

. . . A special thank you for running 
announcements about our plays in the 
magazine. We have had a number of 
people from out of Jackson come to see 
the plays after reading about them in 
Tueatre Arts. Also, tourists passing 
through Jackson have stopped off to see 
the shows as a result of your announce- 
ments... . 


The Play 


., JOHN D. MacARTHUR, PUBLISHER. Printed in U.S.A. 
copy ig 


N.Y 
NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNC 


32 A Postscript—Not a Post-mortem by Robert Anderson 


11.00. Pan-American and a 


34 All Summer Long by Robert Anderson 


New York 19, 
How five weeks for su! 


A | 


ptions must be paid for in advance. A 


lity for unsolicited manuscript. 


4 issues $ 


LANGE GOSS 
Director 

The Millsaps Players 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Features 


The Play and the Picture by Stanley Kramer 

The Winter of Our Discontent by John Gassner 

Elizabethan Art in a Mickey Spillane Setting by Jack Landau 
It was most considerate of you to send 
copies of the magazine [April, June— 
“Life With Bobby”] to Bobby’s [Robert 
Edmond Jones’s] friends. . . . You may 
be interested in the enclosed copy of a 
letter received from James Light, a life- 
long friend of Bobby’s and one of his 
associates at the Provincetown Play- 
house: “I am sending you my belated 
thanks for the copies of THEATRE ARTS 
with your story on Bobby. I am also 
sending my thanks that you wrote it and 
no one else. Bobby would have been 
pleased with the clear appreciation you 
gave of him. . . . Bobby had such a 
fierce contempt of those who let emotion 
mess up their artistic judgment. As you 
point out, Bobby felt that his advance- 
ment of the art of the theatre, or what- 
ever they want to call it, was for him an 
‘of course,’ natural and inevitable for the 
dramatic artist. . . . So, it was very 
gratifying that you as one of the leaders 
in the theatre, should tell those who 
never knew him except by the effect he 
has made, what he was like and how he 
worked, how he thought of the basic 
verities of the artist which he, far from 
denying, took as the daily bread of his 
life. . . . Again thanks. I need not com- 
pliment you on how well the articles 
were written, but I do anyway. 
Yours sincerely, James Light.” 


Red Propaganda, Oxonian Style by Eugene Lyons 

The ABC’s of Apprenticeship by Charlotte Buchwald Harmon 
Samuel French: The House That Plays Built by Leota Diesel 

A Game Called Play Reading by Audrey Wood 
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17. Once Upon a Tailor 
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. . . Thanks for your notice in THE- 
ATRE Arts of our play contest. I am 
beginning to get about three or four re- 
quests each day for further information 
from people seeing the notice. 
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EVELYN VA 


Pulitzer Prize ond Critics’ Award 1955 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY. 
presents 


Barbara BEL GEDDES: 


Burl IVES 
in The ELIA KAZAN 


Production of 


Titt Roof 
by TENNESSEE WILLIAMS 
with MILDRED DUNNOCK 
and B GAZZARA 


& Lighting: } MIELZINER » Costumes: LUCINDA com 
, W. 45 St. » Eves. 8:30 


. Mats. Wed. & 





“Thrilling Entertainment” 
—KERR, Herald Tribune 
THB PLAYWRIG ~+ COMPANY 


present 


NANCY KELLY 


in MAXWELL ANDERSON'S 
Newest Smash Success 


BAD SEED 


apted from the WILLIAM MARCH N 

RODEN, HENRY JONES, PERT KELTON, 

OMAS CHALMERS, PATTY MeCORMACK 
Sane by papiwal. D DENHAM 

CORONET, W. 49 St. Evs. 8:35. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 



















“THE TOPMOST THRILLER 


OF MANY SEASONS!" 
—JOHN CHAPMAN, NEWS 


HOWARD JOSEPH 
ERSKINE °°¢ WAYES 


ster?) MALDEN 
NANCY PAUL 
COLEMAN NEWMAN 
with FRANK OVERTON + GEORGE MATHEWS 
Setting end Lighting by HOWARD BAY 

Stoged by ROBERT MONTGOMERY 
BARRYMORE THEA., w. 47th St, Mots. Wed. & Sot 


THAN ‘PICNIC”*!”” 


—H. Y. Times 
—Winchell, Mirror 


BEST 


PLAY OF THE SEA = 
Herald-Trib., Time 
Journal Amer., A. .. 


“ " 
BEST World Tel. & Sun, U.P. 
COMEDY OF THE SEASON!” 
—Life Magazine 
© (Williom inge’s “Picnic” won The Pulitzer Prize 
end The New York Drome Critics Aword) 
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Calendar of Theatre Arts 


Current Broadway 
Plays and Musicals 


Anastasia—Lyceum, W. 45th. Guy Bolton’s adap- 
tation of Marcelle Maurette’s drama about 
some Russian expatriates living in post-World 
War I Berlin, and their attempt to establish the 
claim of a derelict to the position of daughter 
of the late czar. With Viveca Lindfors, Cath- 
leen Nesbitt, Robert Duke. 

Ankles Aweigh—Hellinger, 1655 Broadway. A 
musical comedy dealing with an American film 
star on location in Italy, and her tangled ro- 
mance with a Navy officer. Betty and Jane 
Kean are starred. 

Anniversary Waltz—Booth, W. 45th. A domestic 
comedy by Jerome Chodorov and Joseph Fields 
about a revelation that upsets family relations 
on a fifteenth wedding anniversary. 

Bus Stop—Music Box, 45th. William Inge’s 
play dealing with a divergent group of trav- 
elers who find themselves marooned in a Kan- 
sas roadside diner by a blizzard. Principal roles 
are played by Kim Stanley, Anthony Ross, 
Elaine Stritch and Dick York. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof—Morosco, W. 45th. Ten- 
nessee Williams’ drama about a dying Missis- 
sippi plantation owner, for whose estate the 
families of two of his unhappy offspring are 
contending. Winner of the Pulitzer Prize and 
the New York Drama Critics Circle Award. 
With Barbara Bel Geddes, Burl Ives, Mildred 
Dunnock, Ben Gazzara. 

Damn Yankees—46th Street Theatre. Gwen Ver- 
don and Stephen Douglass are starred in th.s 
musical about a baseball fan who sells his sou! 
to the devil in exchange for being transformed 
into a star player who can 3 his favorite 
team win the pennant. Book by George Abbott 
and Douglass Wallop, music and lyrics by 
Richard Adler and Jerry Ross. 

Fanny—Maijestic, West 44th. Ezio Pinza and Wal- 
ter Slezak have the leading roles in this musi- 
cal adaptation of Marcel Pagnol’s trilogy 
dusting with life on the Marseilles waterfront. 

. N. Behrman and Joshua Logan wrote the 
te and Harold Rome composed the music 
and lyrics. 

Inherit the Wind—National, W. 4lst. A court- 
room drama, based on the famous Sco 

“‘monkey trial’’ of 1925, about a young teacher 
on trial for breaking a state law against ex- 
pounding the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Paul Muni and Ed Begley portray the opposing 
lawyers. 

Plain and Fancy—Winter Garden, 1634 Broadway. 
Musical comedy by Joseph Stein and Will Glick- 
man; music, Albert Hague; lyrics, Arnold Hor- 
witt. Concerns life in a Pennsylvania Amish 
community. With Richard Derr, Shirl Conway 
and Barbara Cook. 

Seventh Heaven—Musical adaptation by Stella 
Unger and Victor Wolfson of the Austin Strong 
play. Score by Victor Young, choreography by 
Peter Gennaro. Cast includes Gloria de Haven, 
Ricardo Montalban, Kurt Kasznar, Robert 
Clary, Bea Arthur. 

Silk Stockings—Imperial, W. 45th. A musical 
adaptation of Ninotchka which presents Hilde- 
garde Neff as a Communist emissary in Paris 
and Don Ameche as an American talent agent 
who wins her away from the party line. The 
book is the work of George S. Kaufman, 
Leueen MacGrath and Abe Burrows, while Cole 
Porter provided the music and lyrics. 

The Bad Seed—Coronet, W. 49th. Maxwell An- 
derson’s adaptation of the William March novel 
about a nine-year-old murderess influenced by 
—— he with Nancy Kelly and Patty McCor- 


The Boy Friend—Royale, W. 45th. Sandy Wilson’s 
musical comedy in the manner of the 1920's; 
with Julie Andrews. 

The Des te Hours—Barrymore, W. 47th. Jo- 
seph Hayes’s dramatization of his novel about 
a group of escaped convicts who terrorize a 
suburban family, whose home they commandeer. 
Karl Malden, Nancy Coleman and Paul New- 
man are the principals. 

The Pajama Game—St. game, W. 44th. A light- 
hearted musical comedy treatment of Richard 
Bissel’s novel 7 Cents, about a pajama fac- 
tory, with John Raitt, Eddie Foy, Jr., Helen 
Gallagher and Pat Marshall. 

The Seven Year Itch—Fulton, W. 46th. Comedy 
by George Axelrod about a husband who de- 
velops an extramarital itch after seven years of 
married life; with Eddie Bracken. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Martin Beck, 
W. 45th. John Patrick’s droll comedy based on 
the Vern Sneider novel, about an Army captain 
and the — of Okinawa; with Eli Wallach. 

Witness for the Prosecution— Henry Miller, W. 
43rd. Mystery play by Agatha Christie con- 
cerning the trial of a young man accused of 
murdering a wealthy spinster; with Francis L. 
Sullivan, Une O’Connor, Patricia Jessel. Win- 





ner of the New York Drama Critics Circle 
Award for foreign plays. 


Opening 


The Skin of Our Teeth—ANTA, W. 52nd, begin- 
ning Aug. 16 for three weeks. Helen Hayes, 
Mary Martin, George Abbott and Florence Reed 
in the “‘Salute to France’’ production of Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s play, directed by Alan Schneider. 


Shows on Tour 


Can-Can—Shubert, Chicago, beginning August 2. 
Cole Porter-Abe Burrows musical about Paris 
in the '90’s, with Rita Dimitri. 

Kismet—Philharmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles, 
iy 25-August 22. Musical version of the 
<noblock play with music from Borodin. Cast 
includes William Johnson, Julie Wilson, Elaine 
Malbin. 

The King and I—National, Washington, D. C., 
through August. Rodgers and Hammerstein's 
musical version of Anna and the King of Siam, 
with Patricia Morison. 

The Solid Gold Cadillac—Tacoma, August 2-3; 
Portland, August 4-6; Seattle, beginning Au- 
gust 8; Minneapolis, August 18-25; Madison, 
August 26-27; Milwaukee, beginning August 29. 
George S. Kaufman- Howard Teichmann satiric 
comedy about a lady stockholder. With Neil 
Hamilton, Bess Miller, John C. Becher, Neil 
Fitzgerald and Al McGranary. 

The Teahouse of the August Moon—Biltmore, Los 
Angeles, August 1-11; State Fair Auditorium, 
Dallas, August 15-28; Playhouse, Kansas City, 
August 20-September 3. Comedy by John Pat- 
rick about an Army captain and the natives of 
Okinawa, starring Burgess Meredith and Scott 
McKay. 


Playwriting Contest 


Samuel French Third Annual National Collegiate 
Playwriting Contest, Terms: Three-act or one- 
act plays, original, unpublished, unproduced, 
written by students enrolled in an American 
college or university. Awards: $500, $150, $100, 
$50 and $25. Deadline: May 4, 1956. Further 
information: Samuel French, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Off Broadway (New York) 


Bown Adams Studio—306 W. 8ist St. The Grand 
Gesture and The Night Before, by Bown Adams, 
August 11-12; Virginia Daly in Antigone Re- 
visited, adapted from Sophocles’ Antigone by 
Bown Adams, plus The Grand Gesture and The 
Night Before, August 25-26. 

Carnegie Recital Hall—154 W. 57th St. Theodore, 

‘in an entertainment of sinister and discon- 
certing humor,’’ Saturdays at midnight. 

Cherry Lane Theatre—38 Commerce St. Mornin 
at Seven by Paul Osborne, Tuesdays throug 
Sundays, with Sunday matinées. 

Originals Only—Royal Playhouse, 62 E. 4th St. 
The Chair, August. Admission by contribution. 

Phoenix Theatre—12th St. and Second Ave. Phoe- 
nix °55, a musical revnue, with Nancy Walker. 

Provincetown Playhouse—133 Macdougal St. Kaf- 
ka’s The Trial; a new version by Aaron Fine 
and Bert Green. 


Summer Theatres 
California 


Avalon (Catalina Island)—Catalina Players. Five 
melodramas are presented each week, plus va- 
riety numbers. 

Los Angeles—The Drama Theatre. The Taming 
of oe Shrew opens July 28; Hamlet opens Au- 
gust 25 

San 1 The Playhouse Repertory Com- 
oy Venus and Adonis by Obey, August week 
ends 
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San Mateo—Hillbarn Summer Theatre. Tambur- 
laine, August week ends. 7 

Santa rbara—Repertory Theatre. The Skin of 
Our Teeth, opening August 4; presented week 
ends through August. 2 

Tustin—Tustin Playbox. The Moon is Blue, Au- 
gust 2-13; Lime Up the Girls, premiére, August 
6-27. 


Colorado 


Greeley—Little Theatre of the Rockies. The Swan, 
August 4-5. 

Steamboat Springs — Perry - Mansfield Theatre. 
Barbara Allen (a one-act folk opera) and 
Wappin’ Wharf (‘‘a frightful comedy of _pi- 
rates’), August 6; Christmas-in-August-Pot- 
Pourri (children’s theatre) August 14; Ondine, 
August 23. 


Connecticut 

Farmington—Oval in the Grove. The Merry 
Widow, August 9-20; Stalag 17, August 23-Sep- 
tember 10. 

Sharon—Sharon Playhouse. The Corn Is Green, 
August 2-6; King of Hearts, August 9-13 ; Coun- 
sellor-at-Law, August 16-20; Great Adventure, 
August 23-27; Topaze, August 30-September 3. 

Stratford—American Shakespeare Festival Theatre 
and Academy. Julius Caesar and The Tempest. 
Cast includes Raymond Massey, Faye Emerson, 
Roddy McDowall, Jack Palance. 

Wallingford—Oakdale Musical Theatre. Naughty 
Marietta, August 2-7; Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes, August 9-14; Best Foot Forward, Au- 
gust 16-21; Paint Your Wagon, August 23-28; 
South Pacific, August 30-September 4. 


Delaware 

Rehoboth Beach—Show Boat ’55 Theatre. H.M.S. 
Pinafore, August 1-6; Sabrina Fair, August 
8-13; Gypsy Baron, August 15-20; The Devil’s 
a Stranger, a new play by David Fitzgibbon and 
Florence Wickham, August 22-27; Pompeii by 
Electra Allison, based on the Lytton novel The 
Last Days of Pompeii, August 29-September 5. 


Florida 

Panama City Beach—Pelican Players. The Rain- 
maker, August 2-7; Misalliance, August 9-14; 
Time Out for Ginger, August 16-21; Wedding 
Breakfast, August 23-28. 


Ilinois 

Geneseo—Quad-City Music Guild. Girl Crazy, 
August 11-14. 

Highland Park—Tenthouse Theatre. The Fifth 
Season, August 16-21; The Seven Year Itch, 
August 23-28; Dial “‘M” for Murder, August 
30-September 4. 

St. Charles—Fox Valley Playhouse. Look Ma, I’m 
Dancin’, August 1-7; Song of Norway, August 
19-21; Guys and Dolls, August 23-September 4. 


Indiana 
Fort Wayne—Festival Music Theatre. Girl Crazy, 
August 4-7; Finian’s Rainbow, August 25-28. 


Kentucky 


Berea—Indian Fort Theatre. Wilderness Road, 
through August. 


Maine 

Camden—Camden Hills Theatre. My 3 Angels, 
August 1-6; Pinafore, August 8-13; Charley's 
Aunt, Angus 15-20; Billy Budd, August 22-27; 
Pirates of Penzance, August 29-September 3. 
Camden Outdoor Shakespeare Festival mati- 
nées, Cymbeline, August 1, 3, 5; Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, August 4, 6. 

Monmouth—Gilbert and Sullivan Festival The- 
atre. Trial by Jury and The Sorcerer, August 
8-13; Patience, August 15-20; The Yeomen of 
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the Guard, August 22-27; The Mikado, August 
29-September 3. 

Ogunquit—Ogunquit Playhouse. The Great Waltz, 
August 1-6; Two Fingers of Pride, with Gary 
Merrill, August 8-13. 

Rangeley Lakes—Rangeley Lakes Summer The- 
atre, aween August 2-6; Cyrano de Bergerac, 
August 16-26; y 3 Angels, August 23-27; a 
mana, August 30-September 4. 


Maryland 


Oakland (Deep Creek Lake) — Garrett County 

Playhouse. Claudia, August 2-6; The Four- 
ter, August 9-13. 

Cpe Olney Theatre. As You Like It, August 


Massachusetts 


Cape Cod—Harwich Junior Theatre. Children’s 
lays: Elves and the Shoemaker, August 9, 10, 
1; Gypsy Adventure, August 23, 24, 25. 

Ca Cod (Chatham)—Monomoy Theatre. No 
Time for Comedy, August 3-6; The Skin of Our 
Teeth, August 16-13; Dial ‘“‘M” for Murder, 
August 17-20; The Barretts of Wimpole Street, 
August 24-27; Wedding Breakfast, August 31- 
September 1. 

Cohasset—South Shore Music Circus. South Pa- 
cific, August 1-6. 

Coonamessett — Falmouth Playhouse. A Mighty 
Man Is He, a new comedy by Arthur oben 
starring Claudette Colbert, opens August 15. 

Dennis—Cape Playhouse. Shirley Booth stars in 
My Sister Eileen, August 1-6, and Come Back, 
Little Sheba, August 15-20. 

Falmouth—Cross Right Stage. Picnic, August 2-6. 

Holyoke—The Valley Players. Time Out for Gin- 
ger, August 1-6; e Remarkable Mr. Penny- 
packer, August 8-13; The Bishop Misbehaves, 
August 15-20; Lo and Behold, August 22-27; 
The First Mrs. Fraser, August 29-September 3. 

Hyannis — Cape Cod Melody Tent. Guys and 
Dolls, August 1-6; Annie Get Your Gun, Au- 
ust 8-13; Wish You Were Here, August 15-20; 
South Pacific, August 22-September cf 

Lee—Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival. Mia Slaven- 
ska and Adreano Vitale (ballet), Birgit Akesson 
(Swedish modern dancer in 8 debut), 
Josefina Garcia (dances of Latin America), the 
Dance Drama Company of Emily Frankel and 
Mark Ryder, August 3-6; Alexandra Danilova 
(ballet), Myra Kinch and Company (modern 
and satirical works), Priyagopal (Manipuri 
dances from India), August 10-13; William Dol- 
lar works by Yvonne Patterson, Joan Van 
Orden and Paul Sutherland (ballet), Iris Ma- 
bry (modern), Iva Kitchell (dance-mime, 
comedienne), August 19-20; the Negro Dance 
Theatre directed by Aubrey Hitchens, Ruth St. 
Denis in a new work entitled Freedom, Xenia 
Zarina (dances of Siam, Bali, Burma and Per- 
sia), August 26-27. 

Martha’s Vineyard—Oak Bluffs Summer Theatre. 
Kind Sir, August 3-6; King of Hearts, Au- 
gust 10-13. 

Stockbridge—Berkshire Playhouse. Edward, My 
Son, August 1-6; Shadow and Substance, Au- 
gust 15-20 ; Time Out for Ginger, August 22-27; 

Caine Mutiny Court Martial, August 29- 
September 3. 

Wellesley—Group 20 Players’ Theatre on the 
Green. Love for Love, August 3-i4; Caesar and 
Cleopatra, August 17-28; Electra, August 30- 
September 3. 
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Michigan 


Augusta—Barn Theatre. The Remarkable Mr. 
ennypacker, August 2-7; Gigi August 9-14; 
Dear Charles, August’ 16-21; The Rainmaker, 
August 23-28; A Girl Can Tell, August 30- 
September 4. 

Manistee—Manistee Summer Theatre. Mr. and 
Mrs. North, August 3-7; Affairs of State, Au- 
gust 10-14; Stalag 17, August 17-21; I Remem- 
ber Mama, August 24-28; The Caine Mutiny 
Court Martial, August 31-September 5. 

Petoskey—Petoskey Playhouse. Lend an Ear, Au- 
gust 2-6; The Importance of Being Earnest, 
August 9-13; Death of a-Salesman, August 16- 
20; Arsenic and Old Lace, August 23-27; The 
Moon Is Blue, August 30-September 10. 

Saugatuck — Ked Barn Theatre. Papa Is All, 
August 1. 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis—University Summer Theatre. Hedda 
Gabler, August 10-13. 


Missouri 

St. Louis—Municipal Opera. Allegro, August 1-7 ; 
The King and I, August 8-14; South Pacific, 
August 15-28. 


North Carolina 

Boone—Carolina Playmakers. Horn in the West, 
through August. 

Manteo (Roanoke Island) Waterside Theatre. 
The Lost Colony, through August. 


New Hampshire 

Peterborough Peterborough Players. Sabrina 
Fair, August 1-6. 

Whitefield—Chase Barn Playhouse. The Corn Is 
Green, August 2-6; Sabrina Fair, August 9-13; 
The Playboy of the Western World, August 16- 
20; Gramercy Ghost, August 23-27; My 3 An- 
gels, August 30-September 3 


New Jersey 

Atlantic City — Quarterdeck Theatre (adjoining 
the Hotel Morton). The Rainmaker, August 
2-7; Just Married, August 9-14; Picnic, August 
16-21 ; Gigi, August 23-26; King of Hearts, Au- 
gust 30-September 4. 

Landing (Lake Hopatcong) — Lakeside Summer 
Theatre. Hear No Evil, pre-Broadway tryout, 
August 1-6; The Grass Harp, August 8-15; The 
Crime of Innocence, pre-Broadway tryout, Au- 
gust 16-20; Sentimental Journey, pre-Broadway 


tryout, August 23-27; The Medium and The 
Telephone, August 24-September 3. 

Somers Point—Gateway Musical Playhouse. The 
Student Prince, August 2-7; The Fifth Season, 
August 9-14; Dial ““M” for Murder, August 16- 
21; Time Out for Ginger, —— 23-28 ; White 
Sheep of the Family, August 30-September 5. 


New York 

Bell —Three Men on a Horse, August 2-6; 
The Cat and the Canary August 9-13; The 
Moon Is Blue, August 16-20; The Crucible, Au- 
gust 23-27; Dark of the Moon, August 30-Sep- 
tember 3. 

Binghamton—Triple Cities “_——y King of 
Herts with Brian Donlevy, August 1-6; Won- 
derful Town, August 8-13; The Winslow Boy 
with Basil Rathbone, August 15-20; The Tender 
Trap with Steve Cochran, August 22-27; The 
Rainmaker with Farley Granger, August 29- 
September 3. 

Blauvelt — Pickwick Players. The Country Girl 
August 3-7; My 3 Angels, August 10-14; Dial 
*““M” for Murder, August 17-21; Light Up the 
Sky, August 24-28; The Rainmaker, August 31- 
September 4. 

Chautaugua—Norton Hall: Sabrina Fair, August 
1-6; Time Out for Ginger, August 8-15. Chau- 
taoqua Repertory Theatre: Sabrina Fair, Au- 
gust 4-6; Time t for Ginger, August 11-13. 

Clayton—Thousand Island Playhouse. Affairs of 
State, August 3-7; Country Girl, August 10-14; 
Voice of the Turtle, August 17-21; Member of 
the Wedding, August 24-28; Tebacco Road, Au- 
gust 31-September 5. 

Fishkill—Cecilwood Theatre. Dial “‘M” for Mur- 
der, August 2-7; The Rainmaker, August 9- 
14; The Fourposter, August 16-21; The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, August 23-38 ; Time of 
Your Life, August 30-September 4. 

Flushing—Elliott Murphy’s Aquashow. Combined 
stage, water and ice show, through September 4. 

Jones Beach—Jones Beach Marine Theatre. Arab- 
ian Nights, a musical extravaganza, with Lauritz 
Melchior, through August. 

Oswego—Patio Playhouse (Hotel Pontiac). Picnic, 
beginning August 1; Affairs of State, beginning 
August 8; Country Girl, beginning August 15; 
Voice of the Turtle, beginning August 22; 
Member of the Wedding, beginning August 29. 

Pawling—The Starlight eatre. Dial “‘M” for 
Murder, week of August 2; a musical revue by 
Robert and Chauncey Skilling, week of August 
9; The Rainmaker, week of August 16; e 
+ Mr. Pennypacker, week of Au- 
gust J. 
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Plattsburg—Champlain Playhouse. Country Girl, 
August 2-7; Picnic, August 9-14; Sabrina Fair, 
August 16-21; I Am a Camera, August 23-28; 
Gigi, August 30-September 4. 

Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake Summer Theatre. 
As You Like It, August 1-6; Gigi, August 8-13; 
The Physician in Spite of Himself, August _15- 
20; The Master Builder, August 22-27; The 
Spanish Tragedy, August 29-September 5. 

Sarato; Springs—Spa Summer Theatre. Wonder- 
ful Town, August 1-6; Champagne Complex, 
August 8-13; I Hear You Singing, August 15- 
20; The Rainmaker, August 2 yk 

Woodstock — Woodstock Playhouse. Misalliance, 
August 2-7; Picnic, August 9-14; Sabrina Fair, 
August 16-21 ; Dial “‘M” for Murder, August 
23-28 : Time Out for Ginger, August 30-Septem- 

r 4. 


Ohio 


Cleveland Heights—Cain Park Theatre. Where's 
ed August 1-13; Wonderful Town, August 

Granville—Denison Summer Theatre. The Time 
of the Cuckoo, August 2-6; Sabrina Fair, Au- 
gust 9-13; The Happy Time, August 16-20. 

Huron—The Huron Playhouse. Life With Mother, 
August 2-6; A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Au- 
gust 9-13; The Three Spinning Fairies, August 
11-12 (matinées). 

Oberlin—Gilbert and Sullivan Players. Iolanthe, 
August 1-6; Yeoman of the Guard, August 8-13. 

Yellow Springs—Antioch Area Theatre. Shakes- 
peare repertory: The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, The 
Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 


Oregon 

Ashland—Oregon Shakespearean Festival. A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, August 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 
21, 25, 31; Macbeth, August 2, 6, 10, 14, 18, 
22, 30; All’s Well That Ends Well, August 3, 
7, 11, 15, 19, 27; Henry VI, Part 3, August 4, 

, 12, 16, 20, 24, 28; Timon of Athens, August 
23, 29. 

Bend—The Panorama Playhouse. Twelfth Night, 
August 2-6; Angel Street, August 9-13; The 
Streets of New York, August 16-20; Come Back, 
Little Sheba, August 23-27. 


Pennsylvania 

Boiling mew ¢ Allenberry Playhouse. Stalag 17, 
August 1-13; Sailor Beware, August 15-27; His 
and Hers, August 29-September 3. 
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Millville — Millville Playhouse. The Rainmaker, 
August 2-6; Picnic, August 9-13; Sabrina Fair, 
August 16-20; The Remarkable Mr. Penny- 

acker, August 23-27; Tobacco Road, August 
September 5. 

Mountainhome — Pocono Playhouse. This Thing 

Called Love with Magda Gabor, week of Au- 
ust 8; Wedding Breakfast with Walter Mat- 
thau and Pat Carol, week of August 15. 

Mt. Gretna — Gretna Playhouse. The Vinegar 
Tree, week of August 4; The Heiress, week of 
August 11; Mary’s Other Husband, week of 
August 18; The Play’s the Thing, week of Au- 
gust 25; Three on a Honeymoon, week of 

ptember 1. 


New Hope—Bucks County Playhouse. Wedding 
Breakfast, August 1-13 

Reading—Green Hills Theatre. 
July 30-August 3. 


Valley Forge—Valley Forge Music Fair. Kiss Me, 
Kate, August 1-6; Carousel, August 8-13; Won- 
derful Town, August 15-20; Show Boat, August 
22-27; South Pacific, August 29-September 11. 


Rhode Island 


Matunuck—Theatre by-the-Sea. Champagne Com- 
lex, with John Dall and Donald Cook, August 
-6; A Mighty Man Is He, with Claudette Col- 

bert, August 22-27. 


The Little Hut, 


Texas 


Dallas—State Fair Musicals. One Touch of Venus, 
August 1-14; The Teahouse of the August Moon, 
August 15-28. 


Fort Worth — Horned Frog Community Summer 
Theatre. Picnic, August 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 13; 
Blithe Spirit, August 18, 19, 20, 25, 26, 27. 


Virginia 


Virginia Beach — Theatre-Go-Round. The Girl- 
friends, August 2-7; The Rainmaker, August 
9-14; Oh, Men! Oh, Women!, August 16-21; 
Bernardine, August 25.28 - The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker, August 30-September 5. 


Wisconsin 


Racine —- Racine Summer Theatre. More Than 
Meets the Eye, August 5-7; Smilin’ Through 
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August 12-14, 19-21; Little Scandal, August 26- 
28, September 2-4. 


Other U. S. Productions 


(Schedules for the October issue must 
be submitted by the 12th of August) 


California 


Hollywood—Three Arts Theatre. Stardust Revue, 
a new musical by Frank Wyka and Bill Lock- 
wood, beginning August 5 and continuing week 
ends through August. 


Illinois 


Blue Mound — Pandora Players. Soldier’s Wife 
August 6, 7, 13, 14, 20, 21; Bell, Book and 
Candle, August 26, 27, 38, September 3, 4, 5, 
¢ 1. 


Maryland 


Lutherville—The Hilltop Theatre. The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, August 2-7; The Man, 
August 9-14; winner of the National Playwrit- 
ing Contest, August 16-21; The Grand Prize, 
wy a 23-28; My 3 Angels, August 30-Septem- 

r 4. 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis — University of Minnesota Theatre. 
Hedda Gabler, August 10-13. 


Ohio 


Bowling Green — Huron Playhouse. Life with 
Mother, August 2-6; A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, August 9-13; The Three Spinning Fair- 
ies (a children’s play), August 11-12. 


Pennsylvania 


Eagles Mere—The Playhouse. 
gust 3-7. 


Indiana — State Teachers College. 
Mary, August 3-6. 


Uncle Vanya, Au- 


John Loves 


Texas 


Dallas—Theatre ’55. 


Cold Christmas, July 25- 
August 6. 


FASTEST AIRCOACH 
LOWEST FARE 


@ Daylight Flights 

@ Fiy Now—Pay Later 
@ 300 M.P.H. 
© 


Pressurized Cabins 


ONE WAY $88 


New “Mechanical Educator’ to 


IMPROVE MEMORY 


Leads or supporting roles—you'll learn them faster 
—easier—with more self-confidence. Memorize while 
you dress, eat—anytime, anywhere. Correct your 
speech, intonation, timing, delivery, too! The 
Memory Trainer is self-instructive and infallible. 
You listen and learn. Your own ear tells you bet- 
ter than anyone else! You can actually hear your- 
self mastering a part, improving it, perfecting it! 


ELECTRO-SONIC 
MEMORY TRAINER 


© Speeds up learning 
processes 


® Aids concentration 
® Trains the memory 


Using a 


new recording prin- 
ciple, 


poostaey Trainer rec- 
ords, instantly lays back, 
and automatically repeats 
speech, music, or any spoken 
or broadcast material through 
a built-in speaker. Occuplies 
J 1 square foot of space 
an weighs only 6 bs .— 
easily portable. The Dormi- 
phone Model can also be 
used with automatic clock- 
control and under - pillow 
speaker for night-time listen- 
ing and ear-training. Before 
your next audition or perform- 
ance—TODAY—write for FREE 
folder! 


RECORDING 
CARTRIDGE 


Nothing to wind. Easily 
8 


red. C be stored 
MODERNOPHONE, Ino, is"! Slayioe’ "sr 
136-085 Radio City, 


re-used repeatedly. Just 
New York 20, N. Y. record, a switch, 


p 
listen and learn! 
a ee ee ee ee ee 


MODERNOPHONE, Inc. 
136-085 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE folder on the 


MEMORY TRAINER I am under no obligation, of 


course. 


i 1 
| 
| | 
i | 
l Name pas | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
L | 


Address 
City - Zone State 
My main interest in the Memory Trainer is for 


No salesman will ca'l 


DC-6B 


@ 600,000 Satisfied Passengers 
@ Perfect Safety Record 
@ TwoTrained Stewardesses 


@ Save 10% on Return Trip 


9% HOURS TO 
CALIFORNIA*/2 “™ 


3 HRS. 55 MIN. TO MIAMI $39 


NON-STOP 
BY DAYLIGHT 


CHICAGO *24 paLcLas *56 


ON TIME DEPARTURES © ONLY MAJOR AIRLINE SERVING 
DELICIOUS FOOD FREE ON ALL COACH FLIGHTS 


NORTH AMERICAN 


NEWARK= MI 2-4433 JUdson 6-2100 BROOKLYN=UL 8-7700 


726 Broad St. at Raymond 


TIMES SQUARE TERMINAL 


4lst and BROADWAY 


583 Fulton St. off Flatbush 





Schools of the Theatre 


and Community Theatres 


ARIZONA 


COLORADO 





PHOENIX COLLEGE 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Masque and Dagger productions 
Staff: John Paul and Sheldon Cherney 





CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC THEATRE — 
Stockton, California 
Fallon House Summer Theatre 
Columbia State Park 
Director: DeMarcus Brown 
DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, INC. 
Annual Contests 
20th Anniversary Assembly 
Sept. 30, Oct. |, 2 
Box 200Z, Stanford, Calif. 


FALCON STUDIOS 
Drama, Voice, Fencing, 
App'd for Vets. under WW 2 & Korean Bill 








Faculty under Edith Jane and Ralph Faulkner 
5526 Hollywood Blv. Est. 1929 


Hollywood, Cal. 


all forms of Dance 





“GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 
6040 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36 
Weekly Productions. Studio Coverage 


Fall Term begins Sept. 19. Veteran Approved. 


Executive Director: Leon Lord 





LONG BEACH COMMUNITY PLAYERS 
502! East Anaheim Street 
Long Beach 4, California 
Mrs. Walter Case, President 





‘LOS ANGELES CITY COLLEGE 
Department of Drama 
Acting, Direction, Technical Practice 
Three Theatres 
10-15 Productions Per Year 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
Department of Theatre Arts and Speech 
Los Angeles 24, California 
Grix Christopher Players 
Director: Virginia Barnelle 





PASADENA PLAYHOUSE COLLEGE OF 
THEATRE ARTS 
33 S. El Molino Ave., Pasadena, California 
Year Around Professional Training for 
Stage, Screen, Radio, TV 
Founder and President: Gilmor Brown 





THE PLAYHOUSE 
Repertory Company 
Beach & Hyde Sts. 

San Francisco's Unique Art Theatre 





SAN DIEGO COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Old Globe Theatre 
Balboa Park, San Diego 
Director: Craig Noel 
Featuring Summer Shakespeare 


THE STANFORD PLAYERS 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Stanford University 
Stanford, California 
Executive Director: Norman Philbrick 


THREE ARTS THEATRE 
1506 North Highland Ave. 
Hollywood, California 
Director: Frank Wyka 
Musical Director: Bill Lockwood 








BONFILS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Home of the Denver Civic Theatre 
Colfax at Elizabeth 
Denver, Colorado 
Alexander !vo, Director 


THE LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES 
Colorado State College of Education 
19th Summer Season, June |3-August 6, 6 plays 
Director: Helen Langworthy 
Technical Director: Welby Wolfe 


 PERRY- -MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Charlotte Perry, Barney Brown, Dirs. 
Harriette Ann Gray, Dance 
Wm. Allison, Designer; J. Wilson, Music 


WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
Gunnison, Colorado 
The Mountaineer Players 
College Theatre—Homemade Theatre 
Staff: Jess Gern and Martin Hatcher 


CONNECTICUT 

















CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, NEW LONDON 
8th American Dance Festival 
Week of August 15 
New Works, Repertory, Revivals 
“America's summer center for modern dance” 


HARTT OPERA WORKSHOP 
of Hartt College of Music 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
Musical Director: Dr. Moshe Paranov 
Stage Director: Dr. Elemer Nagy 


WHITE BARN THEATRE 
Westport, Connecticut 
Lucille Lortel, Founder 
"Showcase for Theatrical Talent” 
Eva le Gallienne—Courses i in Theatre Classics 


YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
Graduate Professional Curriculum 
for Men and Women 
F. Curtis Canfield, Dean 
New Haven, Connecticut 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Speech and Drama Department 
Washington, D. C. 

Staff: Rev. G. V. Hartke, O.P., Leo Brady, 
Jim Waring, Joseph Lewis. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF BROADCASTING 
3338—1 6th St., Washington 10, D. C. 
Established 1934 
Prepares and Places Students 
In Radio and TV Jobs 


FLORIDA 


FRANCIS WILSON PLAYHOUSE 
(The Little Theatre of Clearwater) 
1955-56 — 26th Year 
Zack Waters—Director 
302 Seminole St., Clearwater, Florida 


THE PALM TREE PLAYHOUSE 
Sarasota, Florids 
Equity Company, fellowships, apprentices 
15 week season, January through April 15th 


Producer-Director: Stuart G. Lancaster 


PELICAN PLAYERS 
Panama City Beach, Florida 
Resident Equity Company, apprentices 
Arena Summer Theatre 
John Aldrich Newfield, Man. Dir. 























SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 


* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 


ate Saning-Seatagrnee 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


1511 Gough St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


PERRY - MANSFIELD 


School of the Theatre and Dance 


Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
July and August 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 
July 16-Aug. 28 


SYMPOSIUM of ARTS 
Aug. 26-27-28, 1955 


Address: Portia A. Mansfield 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 


Drama - Speech 
Radio - Television 


Combined with liberal arts courses leading 
to B.A., M.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Day, 
evening, summer sessions. NEW! A com- 


pletely up-to-date, professionally - equipped 
electronic television production studio. Pro- 
vides outstanding facilities for television 
training; broadcasting; announcing; writ- 
ing; radio and television production. Pryo- 
fessional acting; directing; playwriting; 
scene and costume design. Students play 
before metropolitan audiences in well- 
sqnivoed theatre and broadcast from college 
radio station. Coed. Placement assist- 
ance. Catalog: Admissions Secretary. 


Emerson College 


75th Anniversary Yeor 
128 Beacon Street Boston 16, Mass. 


LELAND POWERS 


SCHOOL 
THEATRE—TELEVISION—RADIO 


Fifty-First Year 


Comprehensive 2-year course pro- 
vides the complete and practical 
training essential for greater suc- 
cess. 

Distinguished Faculty of Profes- 
sionals. Limited enrollment assures 
individual attention. Fully equipped 
Little Theatre and Radio Studios. 
Known for the success of its grad- 
uates. Est. 1904. Coed. Lic. by 
Comm. Mass. Bd. of Ed. Poel | 
for veterans. 


Write for Free Catalog 
5 Evans Way, Boston (5, Rasonchucstts 
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* f Playhouse 


School of the ~ we 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Announces its 1955-1956 season 


OPENING SEPTEMBER [9th 


® | yr. comprehensive theatre course. 
® 2nd yr. course tuition-free for graduates. 


® An opportunity to learn and act in the 
country's fastest-growing Community 
Theatre. 


RAFT AVE. AT HAMLET ST. 
PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


7ist YEAR 


Foremost Institution in America for Dra- 
matic Training. Thorough preparation for 
the Theatre, Radio, Television. Seniors 
gain practical experience through public 
performances on Broadway. Advisory Com- 
mittee of successful graduates. Two-year 
day course approved for Korean Veterans. 
Part-time evening courses. Saturday teen- 
age groups. Fall term October Ist. 


Room 142, 245 West 52nd St. 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 
LEE GRANT 

WILLIAM HICKEY 

J. C. MeCORD 


For interviews Write or phone OR 5-2370 
725 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


TAMARA 
DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL : STAGE 


Modern Acting Technique 
FALL TERM 


Partial Scholarship assistance to 
Korean Veterans 


27 West 67th Street, New York, N.Y. 
TRafalgar 7-5834 
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UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI THEATRES 
Coral Gables, Florida 
The Ring Theatre—The Box Theatre 
The Parkway Playhouse 
Fred Koch Jr., Dept. Chairman 





IDAHO 








IDAHO STATE COLLEGE 
Pocatello, Idaho 
B. A. in Speech and Drama 
Head, Speech & Drama Dept.: 
Vio Mae Powell 





ILLINOIS 





COMMUNITY THEATRES 
Chicago Park District 
425 East 14th Boulevard 

Chicago 5, Illinois 

Director: W. Jack Higgins 


ELMHURST COLLEGE THEATRE 
Elmhurst College 
Elmhurst, Illinois 

Director: C. C. Arends 

Technical Director: Donald R. Low 








ELMHURST COMMUNITY THEATRE 
Box 203 
Elmhurst, Illinois 
Director: C. C. Arends 
Business Manager: Myron A. Sturm 


GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 
School of Theatre Arts 
The Art Institute of Chicago 
Head: Maurice Gnesin 
Assistant Head: Mary Agnes Doyle 
THE JACK AND JILL PLAYERS 
Children's Theatre 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Ages 5 to 18 
Our 29th Year 











KNOX THEATRE 
Knox College 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Director: Delmar E. Solem 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
School of Speech, Evanston, Illinois 
Lee Mitchell, head of Theatre Department 
Directors: Edward Crowley, Alvina Krause, 
Robert Schneideman 


THE THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS 
Western Springs, Illinois 
Director: Mary Cattell 

Children's Theatre—Ella Heimbrodt 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
Court Theatre 
Outdoor Moliere Festival 
57th and University 
Phone Midway 3-0800, ext. 1062 


THE UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
at the University of Illinois 
Lincoln Hall Theatre 
Urbana, Illinois 

















INDIANA 
ATHENAEUM TURNERS THEATRE 
Corner of Michigan and New Jersey Streets 


Indianapolis 4, Indiana 
Howard L. Grigsby, Managing Director 


BOOTH TARKINGTON CIVIC THEATRE 
1847 North Alabama Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
4\st Consecutive Season 
Karl Sittler, Director 














| 





RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE 
3000 Members 
Richmond, Indiana 
Director: Norbert Silbiger 





SYCAMORE PLAYERS 
Indiana State Teachers College 
at Terre Haute, Indiana 
Director of Dramatics: Dr. R. W. Masters 
"College Drama on a Professional Level” 





KENTUCKY 





GUIGNOL THEATRE 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Wallace N. Briggs, Director 
Lolo Robinson, Associate Director 
Ernest L. Rhodes, Technical Director 


LOUISIANA 





LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE 
616 St. Peter Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
Elroy M. Fulmer, Executive Director 


SHREVEPORT LITTLE THEATRE 
Thirty-Fouth Season 
John Wray Young, Director 
Margaret Mary Young, Designer 





THE AMERICAN SAVOYARDS 
Gilbert and Sullivan Festival Theatre, Inc. 
Monmouth, Maine 
Equity Company—Apprentices 
Producer-Director—Dorothy Raedler 





THE WINDEMERE SUMMER PLAYHOUSE 
of Bar Harbor, Maine 
9 Full Weeks of Top Theatre Fare 
Added: Children's Theatre Matinees 
Bryan Turner & Edward Ochsen, Producers 





MARYLAND | 
BALTIMORE CIVIC THEATRE 
The Stagecrafters 
Four West Eager St. 


Public and Courtesy Performances 
William E. Cale, President 








CHILDREN'S EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
OF MARYLAND, INC. 
Frances Cary Bowen, Executive Director 
12 Hillside Road 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 





HILLTOP THEATRE 
Lutherville, Maryland 
Don Swann, Jr., Producer 
16-Week Equity Stock Program 
Full Apprentice Program 





HILLTOP THEATRE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
1006 N. Charles, Baltimore, Md. 
Year-Round Fine Arts Center 
Drama—Dance—Music—Art 
Summer Tour with Hilltop Players 





OLNEY THEATRE, OLNEY, MARYLAND 
Players Incorporated 
Third Season of outstanding achievement 
Equity stock and apprentices 
Managing Director: Dick Sykes 





VAGABOND ARENA THEATRE 
306 West Franklin Street 
Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Helen A. F. Penniman, President 
39th Consecutive Season 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 





MASSACHUSETTS 


ADAMS MEMORIAL THEATRE 
Williams College 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Director, David C. Bryant 
Assistant Director, William J. Martin 


THE EMERSON COLLEGE PLAYERS 
Oak Bluffs Summer Playhouse 
Martha's Vineyard Island 
Gertrude B. Kay, Man. Dir. 

Leo Nickole, Res. Dir. 











PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTIVAL 
in Historic Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Nation's largest, oldest, summer Training-Base 
for Theatre Arts—24th Year 
Dr. and Mrs. Franklin Trask, Managers 





SMITH COLLEGE THEATRE 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
Staff: Samuel Eliot, Edith Burnett, Denton 
Snyder, Robert Rockman. Joan Ford 
Graduate students: write for data 





MICHIGAN 


THE GRAND RAPIDS CIVIC THEATRE 
24 Ransom, N.E.—Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Director—Sydney H. Spayde 
Business Manager—Margaret Tatreau 

Technical Director—Corwin S. Rife 








MANISTEE SUMMER THEATRE 
Ramsdell Opera House 
Manistee, Michigan 
Equity company and apprentices 
Madge Skelly, Mgr. Dir. 





MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY PLAYERS 
Department of Speech 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Five Theatres for Stage, Radio and Television 





PIT AND BALCONY, INC. 
COMMUNITY PLAYHOUSE 
Saginaw, Michigan 
Directors: Harry Jenninas, Anne Jennings 
President: Wm. D. P. Dooley 
Publicity: Mattie G. Crump 





ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Directors: C. B. Gilford and Alan B. Hanson 
Department of Speech 
Rev. R. A. Johnston, S. J., Exec. Dir. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY PLAYHOUSE 
5100 Rockhill Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Civic-University Productions 
Director: Patricia Mclirath 











NEW HAMPSHIRE ta) 
PETERBOROUGH PLAYERS 


Professional Summer Theatre also Drama Schcol 
Stearns Farm—Peterborough, N. H. 
Founded 1933 
Managing Director: Edith Bond Stearns 








NEW JERSEY ee 
FOOTHILL PLAYHOUSE 


New Jersey's Community Summer Theatre 
Beechwood Ave., Bound Brook, New Jersey 
16 Week Season—June thru September 
Producers: Charlotte G. Klein, Stanley F. Klein 


NEW MEXICO 


CORONADO PLAYMAKERS 
New Mexico College of A & MA 
State College, New Mexico 
Practical Experience in all Productions 
Director: Hershel Zohn 


HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY 
LAS VEGAS, NEW MEXICO 
Accredited Theatre-Radio curriculum: acting 
directing, producing. Registration Sept. 14-20. 
Richard O'Connell, Dir. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Department of Drama 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Chairman: Edwin Snapp. Staff: Gere Yell, 
James H. Miller, Nadene Blackburn. 


NEW YORK 


BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
306 West 8ist Street 
New York, New York 
Bown Adams, Owner 





























MINNESOTA 





GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS THEATRE 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
St. Peter, Minnesota 
Director: Mrs. Evan Anderson 
UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Department of Speech and Theatre Arts 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14 
Frank M. Whiting, Director 





WENONAH PLAYERS 
State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 
Dorothy B. Magnus, Director 
This season marked the fifth anniversary of 
Arena Theatre at Winona State 
MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY'S RESIDENT THEATRE 
A Project of the Jewish Community Center 
1600 Linwood Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Robin M. League, Director 





MISSOURI WORKSHOP THEATRE 
University of Missouri 
Theatre and Television 

Donovan Rhynsburger, Elmer Bladow, 

Edward Ray Day, Donald Canty 





THE ARTISTS THEATRE 
206 East 53rd Street 
New York, New York 

Director: Herbert Machiz 


CHILDREN'S WORLD THEATRE 
1501 Broadway, Suite 2005 
New York 36, New York 
PE 6-5536 
Pres.: Monte Meacham 


COLUMBIA THEATRE ASSOCIATES 
School of Dramatic Arts 
Columbia University 
Director: Milton Smith 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Ithaca, New York 
Steff: H. Darkes Albright, George P. Crepeau, 
David G. Schaal, Walter H. Stainton. 
George McCalmon, Director 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA SCHOOL 
FOR THE STAGE 
Modern Acting Technique—Staege, Screen, 
Radio, TV 
| 29 W. 67th St., N.Y., N.Y. 

















Trafalgar 7-5834 


MARY DeNIO 
Studio of Speech Arts 
200 West 58 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-6388 








STELLA ADLER 
THEATRE STUDIO 


, BASIC TRAINING COURSE 
IN PRINCIPLES OF ACTING 
CLASSES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


STAFF 
Stella Adler Harold Clurman 


50 Central Park West 
New York 23, N. Y. SU 7-324! 
REGISTER NOW 
FOR OCTOBER TERM 


VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


Professional Training 
for 


STAGE and TELEVISION 
Enroll now for Fall term 
Starting October 3 
Catalog on Request 


CARNEGIE HALL 


881 SEVENTH AVE. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
STUDIO 708 JUDSON 6-5546 


MORDECAI GORELIK 


Internationally known designer, 
author of New Theatres for Old 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING COURSE 
FOR DESIGNERS AND DIRECTORS 


THE SCENIC IMAGINATION 
Beginning September 
Enroliment limited 


Write or phone: 
_130 West 88 St., New York 24, N.Y. 
Trafalgar 4-0853 


STUDIO OF POSTURE 


Technique for body movement 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR 
ACTORS, SINGERS, MODELS 
AND INDIVIDUALS WITH 
FIGURE PROBLEMS 


CLASSES AND PRIVATE LESSONS 
Catherine Merwin 


27 W. 67th Street 
Tel. Tr 3-0630 
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NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 


School of the Theatre 


offers 
Two years Intensive Training 
in Theatre Techniques 


Catalog A on request 
Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22 
Phone MU 8-3770 


Drama Incorporated 


SCHOOL of PROFESSIONAL 
ARTS 


FRED MILLER THEATRE 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Fall term opens October 3, 1955 


Two year course of study in 
acting, directing, production 


2842 NORTH OAKLAND AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


INTERNATIONAL 


1955 
ontact 
BOOK 


Entertainment Industry, 
Stage, Radio, Screen, 
Television, Publicity, 
Producers, Publishers, 
Newspapers, Sports, 
Nightclubs, Theatres, 
Hotels, Airlines. 


Trade 


Directory 


copies may be 
ordered now. 


lt ang 


CELEBRITY SERVICE, Inc. 


681 Sth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 
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Schools of the Theatre and Community Theatres 





Met. Opera House (14) 1425 Bdwy., LO 4-2717 


JUDITH ELIOT 
Actress—Dramatic Coach—Lecturer 
Auditions Prepared Specially for You 

Scene and Play Production 


THE GIRL FROM SAMOS 
Copies, Rentals Now Available 
Everyman's Theatre 
152 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Ida L. Ehrlich, Director 


HAMBURG LITTLE THEATRE 
Hamburg, New York 
Amateur—Non-Profit 
Director: Maurice Bley 

President: Margaret Cary 





HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE 
Professional School 
Dance and Drama 
466 Grand Street, New York 2 
Betty Young and Alwin Nikolais, Directors 








HOFSTRA THEATRE ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
Director: Bernard Beckerman 
Associates: V. Jackson Lee, Donald H. Swinney 
Site of Globe Playhouse 


hanya holm SCHOOL OF DANCE 
Year-Round Classes for Professionals, 
Non-Professionals, Children and Young People 
Concentrated Courses 
743 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 36, N.Y. PL 7-0289 


ARTHUR LESSAC 
(Director of the Voice & Speech Institute) 
“Don't Envy a Good Voice—Have One!" 
Interview by Appointment Only 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. 23, N.Y. SU 7-5650 


MUSIC SCHOOL OF HENRY STREET 
SETTLEMENT 
8 Pitt Street, New York 2, N. Y. 


All orchestral instruments, piano, voice, theory 
Robert F. Egan, Director 





NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL 
of the Theatre 
340 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 
"OMNIBUS" PRODUCTIONS 
Department of Drama, Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, New York 
Directed by: Margaret Ellen Clifford 





PICKWICK PLAYERS 
Summer Stock Company 
Old Greenbush Rd., Blauvelt, N. Y. 
Richard Sheldon, Producer 
Wed. thru Sundays. 26 Miles from N.Y.C. 


VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING 
Professional Training for Stage and Television 
Catalog on Request 
Carnegie Hall, 881—7th Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 6-5546 





THE STUDIO THEATRE AND 
THE STUDIO THEATRE SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 


Jane Keeler, Director and Founder 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
Dramatic Activities 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Staff: Sawyer Falk, John Moore, 
Gerald Reidenbaugh 


OHIO 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 

Mary Virginia Heinlein 





NORTH CAROLINA 


RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
Box 5637, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Richard F. Snavely, Director 
Winter Season, September-May 
Summer Arena, June-August 











ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
4th Annual Shakespeare Festival 
June 29-Sept. 11, 1955 
Arthur Lithgow, Man. Dir. 





THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 
Little Theatre of the Department of Speech 
William C. Craig, Director 
W. B. Logan and Nancy Thomas, Ass't Directors 
W. R. McGraw, Technical Director 





DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
+ Edward A. Wright, Chairman 
Associate Director, William Brasmer 
Technical Director, Normand Green 





KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 
School of Speech, Division of Theatre 
Kent, Ohio 
Courses leading to BA, BS, and MA. 2 theatres, 
6 productions. All student casts. 





PLAYERS CLUB OF COLUMBUS 
547 Franklin Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio 
Founded in 1923 
Managing Director: Roy Bowen 





UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Director: F. Lee Miesle 
Technical Director: John H. Hepler 





OREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Portland 3, Oregon 
Director: Paul E. Ouellette 
Designer: Kermit Shafer 








| PENNSYLVANIA 





BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
University Players and 
Cap and Dagger productions 
Staff: Harvey Powers and George Hersey 


CARNEGIE DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA 
College of Fine Arts 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 








HEDGEROW THEATRE 
Summer—Moylan, Pa. 
Winter—Academy of Music Foyer, Phila., Pa. 
Resident Repertory Company 
Jasper Deeter—Founder 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Department of Speech and Drama 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Phyllis Marschall Ferguson, Chairman 








Mildred T. Evanson, Jerome Wenneker 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Penn State Players Productions 
University Park, Penna. 

W. H. Walters, Acting Head, Div. of Dramatics 
R. D. Reifsneider, Producer of Players 


PITTSBURGH PLAYHOUSE 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Hamlet St. Theater & Craft Ave. Theater 
Director: Frederick Burleigh 
General Manager: Richard Hoover 


SHERWOOD FOREST THEATRE UTAH 
Route 366 
New Kensington, Pa. 
July and August 
Alphretta De Simone, Director 


THEATRE, INC. 
Houston, Texas 
Self-Supporting, Non-Profit 
Integrating the Arts 
Director: Johnny George 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
Department of Drama 
BFA, BS, MFA Degrees in Theatre 
Loren Winship, Chairman 
Austin, Texas 














THE SKULL VALLEY PLAYERS 
Dugway Proving Ground 
Dugway, Utah 
ead Non-profit, Army Community Theatre 
THE STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE Gene Visco, Pres.; Paul Johnson, Bus. Mar. 
effs Mills ee 
R. D. Petersburg, Pennsylvania 
Equity Theatre-in-the-round 
Richard Warren, Producer 





VERMONT 


ST. MICHAEL'S PLAYHOUSE 
Summer Home of Players Incorporated 
eaaleeaes St. Michael's College 
Winooski Park, Vermont 
Staff: Robert Moore and Bill Graham 


VIRGINIA 


LITTLE THEATRE OF LYNCHBURG, VA., INC. 
Box 3032, Rivermont Station 
Lynchburg, Virginia 
Theatre: 421 Rivermont Avenue 
Madge Skelly, Director 


WILLIAM AND MARY THEATRE 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
Staff: Althea Hunt, Director; Howard 
Scammon, Assoc. Director; Roger Sherman, 
Designer; Albert Haak, Technical Director 





SOUTH CAROLINA 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 
The Palmetto Players 
Director: Miss Hazel Abbott 


FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC. 
20 Queen Street 
Charleston, South Carolina 
Emmett Robinson, Director 
Francis Sturcken, Associate Director 














GREENVILLE LITTLE THEATRE 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Robert McLane, Director 





TENNESSEE = WASHINGTON 


THE SUMMER CIRCLE, INC. 
Northwest Touring Company 
10 weeks each summer 
Pres.: Carl Clark; Sec.: Robin Bragg 
Clinton Court, Walla Walla, Wash. 


— | WISCONSIN 


THE PENINSULA PLAYERS, INC. 
° Rodion & Caroline Rathbone, Producers 
_— —— tee a Dir. 21st Season June 28-Sept. 4, 1955 
————_,_ ! le CL Geers to ene snenie an A Genden™ 
BAYLOR THEATER Fish Creek, Door County, Wis. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas —_ 
Academic (B.A., M.A.) ener 
Southwest Summer Theater CANADIAN THEATRE SCHOOL 
Paul Baker, Director Sterndale Bennett, Director 


seit. TE 3 55 College St., Toronto, Ont. 
THE BRANDING IRON THEATRE Full-Time Acting Courses 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas Proscenium Club Productions 
Dr. Crannell Tolliver, Head of Dept. of Speech | —— - @ 
William A. Moore & Margaret Echols Moore, DEPARTMENT OF DRAMA & WORKSHOP 
Directors i4 ASS'N 
Western Canada High School 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada 
Director: Betty Mitchell 





THE CIRCLE PLAYERS 
Nashville 
4104 Hillsboro Road 
Summer Season—Air Conditioned 
Howard Pelham, Director 








TEXAS 


THE AMARILLO LITTLE THEATRE, INC. 
2019 Civic Circle 























MIDLAND COMMUNITY THEATRE, INC. 
and Children's Theatre 
301 W. Missouri 
Midland, Texas 
Director: Art Cole 





CANAL ZONE 
COLLEGE DRAMA 
(Canal Zone Junior College) 
of The Panama Canal 
Subert Turbyfill, Director 
Box 311, Balboa, Canal Zone 











ELLEN McCARTER STEWART SCHOOL 
of Speech 
The Concentration Method in Education 
Adults—Children ae 
1525 Westheimer St., Houston, Texas HAWAII 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
The School of Fine Arts 
Ballet-—Radio & TV—Opera—Theatre 
T. Smith McCorkle, Ph.D., Dean 





UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
Department of Drama and Theatre 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Faculty: Lucie Bentley, Earle Ernst, 
Joel Trapido 
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PERSPECTIVES 
T USA 
Art WILLIAM S. LIEBERMAN 
American Prints and 
W oodcuts 
Dance LINCOLN KIRSTEIN 
Balanchine’s Ballet 


Theater GIAN-CARLO MENOTTI 
Opera as Basic Theater 


Poetry TEN CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN POETS 


Music ARTHUR BERGER 
Recordings 


Essays 
Fiction 
Reproductions 
Book Reviews 


$1.50 per copy $5.00 per year 


Quarterly Review 
Published by Intercultural Publications Inc., 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. Address 
subscription orders to Paragon Mailing Serv- 
ice, | Lefferts Avenue, Brooklyn 25, New York. 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, 
send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your 
book as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 


120 WEST 31 STREET, NEW YORK | 


In Calif., 6253 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28 
In Wash., D. C., toro Vermont Ave., N.W. 





LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c per month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
the American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscription price, $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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Edmund Wilson, Playwright 


Five Plays by Edmund Wilson. 
(Farrar Straus and Young, $6.50) 


Literate people long have known 
of Mr. Wilson the critic. Many of 
them, however, have but vague no- 
tions of him as a dramatist. They 
now have the opportunity to acquire 
more certain ideas, for Five Plays 
gives them his best in the field. The 
collection begins with a new play, 
Cyprian’s Prayer, reprints a triptych 
that had its place in 1937, and also 
includes The Little Blue Light, 
which was produced and published 
in 1950. 


As might be expected from a 
writer who has ever been an avid 
student, Five Plays gives evidence of 
much reading, particularly in the 
drama. The triptych—The Crime in 
the Whistler Room, This Room and 
This Gin and These Sandwiches 
(originally called A Winter in Beech 
Street) and Beppo and Beth—owes 
something of mannered comedy to 
Wilde, much of its rebellious self- 
expression to O’Neill, and no little 
to the rationality of Shaw. The Lit- 
tle Blue Light has its tutors too, 
including Koestler. 


As for Cyprian’s Prayer, though it 
is the most ambitious of the five 
efforts, it is no less indebted to its 
creator’s study of the drama. It 
has sex-antagonism reminiscent of 
Strindberg, dream-creature charac- 
teristics of Abbey Theatre play- 
wrights, personality-split popularized 
by Pirandello and legend-revision 
practiced, say, by Cocteau and 
Sartre. 


But whether tagged by one influ- 
ence or another, Wilson's plays, if 
we particularize the earliest three 
as primarily historic-autobiographic, 
do have a special gravity: They are 
born of conflicting issues, and their 
impact is intellectual. Intellectual- 
ity, of course, is no private inherit- 
ance. It can be claimed by every 
significant dramatist. What distin- 
guishes claim from claim is type of 
cerebration. An Ibsen is censorious; 
he strips life of sentimentalities. An 
Odets is riven; he suffers over mal- 
adjustments. And an Edmund Wilson, 
it is quickly apparent, is moral- 
istic; he weighs right and wrong, 
and there is nothing in human be- 
havior or institution that he will not 
bring to the balances of his own 
judgment. 
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The key, then, to his work is his 
intellectual concern with right choice 
of action. This is not a common 
concern and calls for definition. Ob- 
viously it must not be taken in 
terms of religion..That would make 
Wilson theological, which he is not. 
Nor must it be applied as it is in 
philosophy. That would once again 
distort truth, making of him a com- 
mentator on ethics, a latter-day Sen- 
eca—though there is a point or two 
in the comparison, in that he and 
the Roman have in common a dis- 
like of intervention by the gods, and 
a compensating interest in the 
human act. 


No, the emphasis in Wilson’s con- 
cern with morality is different: His 
is a thoroughly rational concern, at 
once personal and pragmatic, never 
set in absolutes as it is for men such 
as Graham Greene or Aldous Hux- 
ley. A rationalist, Wilson obviously 
does not work within such faiths as 
sustain some of his contemporaries. 
Nor is his credo anything like the 
received revelation, Presbyterian ver- 
sion, that he was born to. It is rather 
a sort of summum bonum, something 
that can be evolved from literature, 
history, anthropology, Freudianism, 
sociology and the rest. With such an 
approach it is quite natural for him 
to call himself journalist. Indeed, in 
a broad sense he is precisely that; 
his writings are ever reports of 
what is happening to him in his 
moral quest. 


That it is an absorbing one, he 
never leaves us in doubt. His criti- 
cism, fiction and verse are peppered 
with animadversions on matters of 
moral strength or limitation. So in- 
sistent is his interest in that connota- 
tion is often not sufficient for him, 
and he will use the term “moral” 
itself most unabashedly. 


Sensitivity to moral choice shows 
up in Wilson’s plays as well. In the 
trilogy his exposition of the twenties 
is perhaps too dated for our more 
pressing atomic age, but the dated- 
ness does not invalidate his indict- 
ment of the hedonist’s answer to the 
problem of right living. Romantic 
élan, we are given to understand, is 
thrilling and all that, but under- 
neath its manifestations there is 
unforgivable sordidness and distress. 


This darkness of conclusion is 
deepened in The Little Blue Light. 
Written in the baleful murk of It 


Can’t Happen Here and Nineteen 
Eighty-Four, thé play puts before us 
shade upon shade. For one thing, 
totalitarianism is inevitable. For an- 
other, though it must be fought and 
will be fought, it will exact from 
the moral man the terrible price of 
death. 


Cyprian’s Prayer shows Wilson re- 
covered from his gloom but un- 
changed in intellectual position. The 
play is-a combination of a secular 
morality and a fable, and presents 
its writer’s recent convictions on the 
matter of right selection in the pat- 
tern of living. Two of the characters 
serve as mouthpieces. Mr. B. (he is 
Beelzebub, second only to Lucifer ‘in 
divine rebellion) reaffirms Wilson’s 
creed.. This opens with the concept 
that man is the measure of the 
world. Mr. B. puts it in the form of 
a commandment: “Imagine the world 
for yourself.” 


Well aware, however, that polit- 
ical and religious forces do not stop 
importuning us for affiliation, Wil- 
son has an exorcism for them, too. 
Once more it is Mr. B. who presents 
it. ‘“‘Never appeal again,” he warns 
us, “to a power outside yourself!” 
But it is through Cyprian, the young 
man who has taken over a magi- 
cian’s business, that Wilson gives 
final utterance to his belief in indi- 
vidual soul, “O Power that drives us 
and guides us!” prays Cyprian, “O 
Spirit of Man that speaks, that 
imagines, that plans, that contrives! 
in your name I decide that—I as- 
sert—I desire that—” 


The chaotic end of the prayer is 
really a piece of humility before the 
enormity of power assigned to man. 
For Wilson, we may surmise, has 
fears of complete self-worship ‘to 
match those he indicated in his study 
of Greenwich Village hedonism. Nev- 
ertheless, for the time being” he 
speaks stoutly, even though perhaps 
unexpectedly this leads him back to 
something he once abandoned with 
scorn; that is, the seclusion of the 
ivory tower. For Cyprian’s last im- 
portant speech in the play, and pre- 
sumably Wilson’s most considered 
utterance on the matter of choice of 
behavior these days, is this: “But I 
don’t want to give up my own do- 
main—the kingdom of thought. and 
art. . . . Not for me: I'll stay here 
in my castle! Let them settle their 
quarrels without me... the Cres- 
cent and the Cross that are always 
at war and one as bloody as the 
other!” 

—Max Cosman 


(Mr. Cosman is a New York City 
teacher and writer.) 
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Widest Screen Yet 


On August 27 the National Broad- 
casting Company will televise a 
show which may have some signifi- 
cance for the future of the theatre 
in this country. The show in this 
case is the musical One Touch of 
Venus, in which Janet Blair and Rus- 
sell Nype will have the leading roles. 
They and the other principals, along 
with conductor Franz Allers and 
choreographer Eddie Ballin, will 
come to N.B.C.’s New York studios 
directly from the State Fair Musi- 
cals in Dallas where they will have 
been doing this same show for two 
weeks. 


Even though the telecast will ac- 
tually be done in a studio in New 
York, its significance is that it may 
be the opening wedge in the nation- 
wide televising of productions done 
by professional theatre groups all 
over the country. 

Jack Rayel, the N.B.C, producer 
who is putting One Touch of Venus 
on the air, has hopes that next sum- 
mer he may be able to televise two 
or three of the Dallas musicals 
while they are being done in Dallas. 


“We'd have to start laying our 
plans this fall,’’ Rayel told us, “be- 
cause these things have to be 
planned well in advance. That’s why 
we couldn’t shoot Ove Touch of 
Venus in Dallas this year. I know 
there’s plenty of floor space at the 
Fair Grounds, but we'd have to find 
out, among other things, if the local 
studio personnel could handle a pro- 
duction of this nature. As it is, on 
One Touch of Venus, N.B.C. and the 
Dallas theatre tied in jointly on the 
casting to the extent that it was 
agreed that anyone signed for the 
Dallas production had to agree to 
appear also in the N.B.C. produc- 
tion.” 

Ultimately Rayel believes that the 
television networks ought to line up 
several theatres around the country 
with which they could co-operate 
in putting on shows. 

“I’ve talked to Margo Jones about 
this,” he said, “and she'd love to do 
it, but we haven’t gotten together 
on details yet. And believe me, there 
are a lot of details. But if a tele- 
vision network worked with a pro- 
fessional Equity company in this 
way, there would be great advan- 
tages for both sides. It would give 
the network an opportunity to put 
on a show before a live audience 
before it is televised, to shake it 
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Janet Blair, one of the principals in 
The Dallas State Fair Musicals ver- 
sion of One Touch of Venus this 
month, will be seen in the role na- 
tionally on television when the pro- 
duction is shipped to New York and 
televised on August 27—in what could 
be the opening wedge in nationwide 
telecasts of regional productions. 





down just like a show breaking in 
out of town for New York. On the 
other hand, it would make theatres 
away from New York much more 
attractive to leading players, and to 
leading playwrights with new scripts, 
than they are now. The theatres 
might get better performers and we 
might get better-prepared plays. Not 
to mention the local interest that 
could be worked up in a theatre 
when its production is going to be 
televised nationally.” 


Their Cup Runneth Over 


David Brooks and Ted Thurston 
are planning to bring a show to 
Broadway in the fall to be called 
Nine O’Clock Revue. It will be called 
Nine O’Clock Revue because the cur- 
tain will go up every night at nine 
o'clock. This is no mere whim on the 
part of the producers. It is a care- 
fully calculated stratagem. They are, 
they admit, on the prowl for a seg- 
ment of the theatre audience which 
is currently being ignored. 

“We believe that it will attract 
those fashionably late diners,” they 
have said, “who complain that the 
eight-thirty curtain leaves them with 
barely enough time for dessert and 
demitasse.” 

Always in favor of more consid- 
eration for minority groups, we 
heartily endorse the enterprise of 
the producers. They ought to have 
a dandy opening night, and just in 
case they should find that there are 
not enough fashionably late diners 
to fill their theatre on more than 
one night, we suggest that they im- 
mediately follow with a second edi- 
tion of their show and call it 
Nine-Thirty to Tennish Revue. This 
might attract the unfashionably late 
diner who is not satisfied with a 
demitasse but who insists on a full 
cup of coffee, preferably two full 
cups of coffee. 

The idea has endless possibilities. 
Any producers with a grain of in- 
genuity ought to be able to keep a 
show running for years simply by 
making a sufficiently thorough anal- 
ysis of eating habits. 

In the end, of course, it might 
be more to the point for Brooks 
and Thurston to produce a lei- 
surely dinner, and the hell with 
the revue. 


New Policy, Old Benefits 


We can remember the time when 
the names Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein were regarded as box-office in- 
surance. It comes as something of a 
shock, then, to find the pair doing 
the following about-face. In explain- 
ing why he and Oscar Hammerstein 
II have abandoned their policy of 
forbidding theatre and benefit par- 
ties at their productions, Richard 
Rodgers has said: 

“We have to follow a trend, which 
is a perfectly normal one, and we 
can’t disregard what is good for the 
theatre. Of course, benefits are a 
form of box-office insurance.” 
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Benefits weren't always box-office 
insurance in the eyes of the R & H 
team. They once termed those who 
attend benefits “the cruelest type’’ of 
audience an actor can face. “What 
an abnormal, stony-faced group like 
this can do to the morale of a theat- 
rical company is incalculable,” said 
R & H in 19465 when they set their 
no-benefit policy in motion. 

But now, Hammerstein tells us, 
things are different. 


“The public wasn’t interested in 
our crusade, and there seemed no 
point for us to hold out. The party 
system has been accepted as a 
normal way of going to the the- 
atre. Furthermore, benefit audiences 
haven't been as cold as they used 
to be.” 


So the incoming Rodgers and 
Hammerstein musical Pipe Dream 
will insure itself with benefits in 
the hope that they will be 
slightly warm and _ reasonably 
normal. 


Scion Pulls a Switch 


Railroading is often viewed almost 
as a disease which gets in the blood 
and can’t be expunged. Something 
like the stage. Well, we have at 
hand a current case history in which 
the stage is besting railroading— 
knocking it, in fact, for a loop. 


We have in mind Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis III, whose father is such an 
avid railroad man that, in addition 
to being president of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
he keeps a possessive eye alert for 
any other railroads which he might 
acquire. Young McGinnis will start 
his junior year at Williams College 
this fall. He is majoring in Latin, a 
not particularly railroadish subject. 
He is now completing his second 
year as a member of Cross Right 
Stage, the summer stock company at 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, which is 
made up of college personnel. He is 
a member of the group’s board of 
directors and has established a schol- 
arship fund which Cross Right Stage 
intends to maintain. 


He is headed for a career in the 
theatre—the production end, he 
hopes, although he has been doing 
plenty of acting these last two sum- 
mers. Only a father can know what 
a deviation like this means to a 
dedicated man, but McGinnis’ father 
has managed to regard his son’s 
choice of a career with almost com- 
plete approval. 


“Ninety-seven per cent ap- 
proval,” says Patrick B. Mc- 
Ginnis III. 
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Too-Hidden Talent 


Sidney Skolsky, the West Coast 
oracle, is not a man who will sit 
still while his bread and butter is 
being torn out of his typewriter. 
Skolsky is a great hand at spotting 
hidden talent. His most notable re- 
cent jobs of spotting talent involved 
Marilyn Monroe and Sheree North. 
It goes without saying that an ac- 
tress has to have the kind of talent 
that Skolsky understands before he 
can spot it, and as long as Holly- 
wood and Sidney agree on the mean- 
ing of talent, he is riding high. How- 
ever, a few weeks ago he found out 
that the movie moguls were switch- 
ing the rules on him. Breeding would 
now be the big criterion. The old- 
fashioned, Skolsky type of talent 
would be only secondary. 


Sidney rode with the punch. If 
Hollywood was going to try to give 
him the brush, it would have a hard 
time. The industry could change its 
rules if it wanted to: Skolsky would 
keep pace by changing his tactics. 
From now on, instead of discovering 
talent, he would challenge talent. 
His first subject was an English ac- 
tress named Dana Wynter, who was 
on Broadway briefly last season in 
the title role of Black-Eyed Susan 

“She is a_ beautiful brunette,” 
Skolsky reported, “ . has a neat 
figure .. . looks lovely . . . appears 
to have class; but this is as far as I 


can go. I got no message, and you 
fellows know what I mean. But then 
again, maybe breeding doesn’t send 
a message. 

“Now, I don’t know about breed- 
ing, either in following the horses or 
the actresses. All I do know is that 
Dana Wynter better have some of 
that old reliable sex appeal come 
across on celluloid to be a success. 

. I wish Dana Wynter the very 
best as she begins her career. It’s 
pretty rough and I root for all new- 
comers. That’s my message.” 

Welcome to Hollywood, Miss 

Wynter and beware of column- 

ists bearing collect messages. 

On the other hand, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, which is not quite as 
close to the movie scene as Skolsky 
but is, nonetheless, equally eagle- 
eyed, thinks it sees a trend in the 
making which is almost the opposite 
of his. The P-D, noting the success 
of the film Marty, sees plain-looking 
people in the ascendancy in Holly- 
wood. 

“Hollywood has grown to where it 
is,” the Post-Dispatch notes, “by 
making people beautifuler and beau- 
tifuler. It has also grown to where 
it is by playing out the suit when- 
ever there seems to be a trend. (Cf. 
Lassie, Son of Lassie, Grandson of 
Lassie, Great-Grandson of Lassie; cf. 
also Tarzan.) If plain-looking people 
are now box-office dynamite, there 
must be movie moguls who at this 





Patrick B. McGinnis, president of the New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad, with Helen Hayes and his son, Patrick B. McGinnis III, at a party 
given in her honor following a performance of Bernardine by Cross Right 
Stage in Falmouth, Massachusetts. Young McGinnis played a leading role. 





very moment are licking their chops 
over the possibilities of doing a 
Marty’s Son, about a plainer-looking 
and therefore more popular and 
profitable fellow.” 

We have a better idea. There is 
this plain-looking guy Marty, see? 
He hangs out around the fringes of 
this dance hall. And there is this 
English brunette with breeding, 
Dana Wynter, who is making a study 
of American dance halls. One of the 
girls who hangs around the dance 
hall is Marilyn Monroe, or, if she’s 
tied up at a board of directors’ meet- 
ing, Sheree North. At the end all 


three go off together, as in a Noel 
Coward play. This will annoy mem- 
bers of the audience so that they 
will write indignant letters to Holly- 
wood, which will reveal which of the 
three characters their sympathies 
are really with. When these letters 
have been tabulated, Hollywood will 
be able to launch a scientifically 
predetermined trend—and none too 
soon, because Davy Crockett will 
probably be a doddering old man 
by then. 


Theatre Quotebook 


BERNIE HART, coproducer of 


JACOB'S PILLOW DANCE FESTIVAL, Inc. 


Offers a Special Three Weeks Course 
Beginning Monday, August 15th, 1955 


FACULTY: 


Ballet: Margaret Craske 


Modern Dance: Myra Kinch 


Ethnic Dance : Xenia Zarina 
(Balinese and Cambodian) 


also a Three Weeks Course 
beginning Monday, August 15th, 1955, with concentration on 


MIME 
FACULTY: 


Iva Kitchell, 1 wk. Ted Shawn, | wk. 


Paul Curtis, | wk. 


Myra Kinch, 3 wks. 


(body movement for acting) 


Last Four weeks of the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival can be seen by arriving on 
Saturday, Aug. 13th 


For further information, application blank, etc., write 


TED SHAWN, Director, Box 87, Lee, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
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U. S. and Possessions. ... . 1 year—$ 5.00; 2 years—$ 9.00 
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Subscribers ordering a ‘change of address are requested to notify us 
at least five weeks in advance and to give us their old address as well 
as the new. Please include postal zone numbers for both addresses. 
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Anniversary Waltz, explaining why 
he’s an easy audience: “I hate every- 
thing.” 

® 


ANONYMOUS ACTOR: “These 
days you can’t be a hit in the the- 
atre unless you have a speech im- 
pediment or a motorcycle.” 

° 

FRIEND OF TENNESSEE WIL- 
LIAMS on the rough language used 
in Cat on a Hot Tin Roof: “I can 
understand Tennessee writing such 
words, but how did he ever have the 
nerve to dictate them to his typist?” 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


QUADRILLE 
Noel Coward 3.00 
FANNY 
Behrman & Logan 
BUS STOP 
William Inge 
BEST PLAYS OF 1894-99 


ed. Sherwood & Chapman 5. 
HOW NOT TO WRITE A PLAY 

Walter Kerr 3.50 
TELEVISION PLAYS 

Paddy Chayefsky 3.75 
TOP T.V. SHOWS OF THE YE * 

ed. I. Settel 50 


47 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 





"lea Manteno inant, 


& DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


Send for free catalog 
New Releases 


Time Out for Ginger 
Sabrina Fair e 
The King of Hearts 
The Young Elizabeth 
Reclining Figure 
The Trip to Bountiful 
The Festival ° Grand Prize 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 
14 East 38th Street, New York 16 
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THE AIR-CONDITIO 


COC 


A PLEASANT PLACE TO MEET 


Joan Bishop at the piano 
from 5:30 to 11:30 P.M. 
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May 23, 1955 
Cort Theatre 


The Playwrights’ Company and George Boroff produc- 
tion of a play by Baruch Lumet, adapted by Henry Sher- 
man, in three acts and six scenes; directed by Joseph 
Anthony, settings by Boris Aronson, lighting and costumes 
by Paul Morrison, music by Sol Kaplan. 


Tue Cast 
SHEINDEL Anita Cooper 
SORELLE Anne Hegira 
FRENZL Oscar Karlweis 
LEIBEL Jimmy Oster 
CHANA BAYLE Adelaide Klein 
BERTZI Peter Fernandez 
ELKA Rebecca Darke 
MECHEL Milton Selzer 


Business manager, Victor Samrock; company manager, 
Max Allentuck; production stage manager, James Gelb; 
stage manager, Theodore Mann; press representative, Ber- 
nard Simon. 


The action takes place in Tarnoff, Galicia, seventy-five 
years ago; it occurs in and around Frenzl’s woodland cot- 
tage and covers a period of about a week. 


Baruch Lumet’s comedy-drama came to Broad- 
way concurrently with the arrival of warm 
weather. The timing was certainly appropriate, 
but the suspicion grows that the theatre locale 
was off by about ninety miles. This combination 
of Yiddish folklore and low comedy conceivably 
could have a bright future on the Catskill circuit. 
On Broadway it lasted one week. 

It arrived by way of Hollywood, where the 
play had a highly successful run in intimate sur- 
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Boris Aronson’s principal setting repre- 
sented the cottage of the tailor Frenzl, 
with an ascending sylvan background. 
Left to right: Peter Fernandez, Jimmy 
Oster and the star, Oscar Karlweis. 


LEO FRIEDMAN 


roundings—and where, incidentally, the folklore 
just could have acquired somes touches more 
appropriate to Ma and Pa Kettle. On the other 
hand the conclusion, involving the opposing fath- 
ers of a lovesick boy and girl, stirs memories of 
that other folkloric classic Abie’s Irish Rose. As 
in the latter play, the action here is concerned 
with the dilemma of young love when it finds 
itself up against a wall of parental resistance. An 
impoverished tailor, Frenzl (well played by Oscar 
Karlweis), sees his trade as an old-time artisan 
gradually fall into the hands of an exponent of the 
machine age, a wealthy neighbor named Mechel. 
To counteract this, Frenzl tries to supplement 
his meager income by turning matchmaker and 
arranging a profitable union between Mechel’s 
handsome son Bertzi, who has just returned from 
Vienna sporting a medal for his feats on the 
violin, and the portly daughter of an equally 
well-upholstered villager, Chana Bayle. Unfor- 
tunately for this scheme, Bertzi takes a shine to 
Frenzl’s younger daughter, Sheindel, which is 
certainly a testimonial to his aptitude in aesthet- 
ics, if not in economics. Anyway, the course of 
true love prevails, unsullied by monetary con- 
siderations. Well, almost, for Lumet has provided 
an additional confection for the sugar coating by 
restoring Frenzl’s former prosperity. It all adds 
up to the conclusion that love is a wonderful thing, 
especially if the season is right and the audience 
is of a mind for nothing more strenuous than 
brushing an occasional mosquito. 
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In the closing moments Chico, home from the war but sightless, gropes his way up the stairway to his “heaven” seven flights 
up, assisted by Diane. Ricardo Montalban and Gloria de Haven made their Broadway debuts in these leading roles. 


May 26, 1955 
ANTA Theatre 


Gant Gaither and William Bacher production of a musi- 
cal play in two acts and sixteen scenes based on the play 
by Austin Strong; book by Victor Wolfson and Stella 
Unger, music by Victor Young, lyrics by Stella Unger; 
production staged by John C. Wilson, scenery and cos- 
tumes by Marcel Vertés, choreography by Peter Gennaro, 
lighting by Feder; musical director, Max Meth; orchestral 
arrangements, David Terry; choral director, Crane Calder 


Tue Cast 
BOULE Kurt Kasznar 
CAMILLE Gerrianne Raphael 
COLLETTE Patricia Hammerlee 
FIFI Chita Rivera 
MME. SUZE Beatrice Arthur 
FATHER CHEVILLON Malcolm Lee Beggs 
DIANE Gloria de Haven 
FIRST SAILOR Philip Cook 
SECOND SAILOR Leo Kayworth 
POLICEMAN Walter Brandin 
FIRST NUN Nanette Vezina 
SECOND NUN Joy Marlene 
STREET CLEANER Ralph Quist 
ORGAN GRINDER William Carson 
FIRST SENEGALESE Ray Saint Jacques 
SECOND SENEGALESE James E. Wall 
DANDY John Carter 
BAKER BOY Joseph Flynn 
HOUSEWIFE Jeanne Schlegel 
ARTIST Jimmy White 
STREETWALKERS Lee Becker, Bonnie Evans, 
Helena Seroy 
Nancy Lynch 
FLEEGLE (THE RAT) Robert Clary 
INSPECTOR Scott Merrill 
GOBIN David Collyer 


MIDINETTE 
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VULMIR Ferdi Hoffman 
CHICO Ricardo Montalban 
CHILDREN Betty Jane Seagle 
Barbara Stabile, Barclay Hodges 
George Burles 

Winifred Ainslee 

Ray Saint Jacques 

James E. Wall 

Ralph Quist 

Joseph Flynn 

Edmund Hall, Ralph Wayne 
Dominic Cortese 


FRENCH OFFICIAL 

FLOWER VENDOR 

FIRST FRENCH SOLDIER 
SECOND FRENCH SOLDIER 
FIRST AMERICAN SOLDIER 
SECOND AMERICAN SOLDIER 
APACHES 

ACCORDIANIST 


DANCERS: Lee Becker, Bonnie Evans, Nancy Lynch, Hel- 
ena Seroy, Rebecca Vorno, Philip Cook, Victor Duntiere, 
William Guske, Philip Salem, Jimmy White. 


SINGERS: Winifred Ainslee, Gwen Harmon, Joy Marlene, 
Alexandra Moss, Jeanne Schlegel, Nanette Vezina, Walter 
Brandin, George Burles, William Carson, John Carter, 
Joseph Flynn, Edmund Hall, Leo Kayworth, Ralph Quist. 
Ray Saint Jacques, James E. Wall, Ralph Wayne. 


General manager, Robert Willey; production stage man- 
ager, Ward Bishop; stage managers, Earl J. Brisgal and 
Ernestine Perrie; press representatives, David Lipsky and 
Jay Russell. 


The action takes place in and around Paris between 
1914 and 1918. 


MUSICAL NUMBERS: “C’est la Vie,” “Where Is That Some- 
one for Me?,” “Camille, Collette, Fifi,” “Man With a 
Dream,” “Remarkable Fellow,” “If It’s a Dream,” “Ha~py 
Little Crook,” “Sun at My Window, Love at My Dcur,” 
“Glove Dance,” “A Miss You Kiss,” “Chico’s Reverie 
(White and Gold Bailet),” “Love, Love, Love,” “L se 
Sneaks Up on You.” 
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Austin Strong’s 1922 Parisian idyl about a girl 
of the streets and a man of the sewers has reached 
the age at which it logically has become either 
a curio for film societies or fair game for the 
Broadway musical stage. In the latter capacity 
it serves, somewhat like Kismet before it, as an 
agreeable enough basis for a blend of congenital 
sentiment and newly acquired sex. What on the 
nonmusical stage might now seem like a sort of 
overripe David Belasco version of grade-B Dick- 
ens takes on a reasonably beguiling quality in the 
painterly, pastel never-never land which designer 
Marcel Vertés has devised. And three young 
ladies of extremely dubious moral standards but 
undoubted comic talent who figure prominently, 
and who go by the euphonious stage names of 
Camille, Collette and Fifi, are a big help in this 
respect. 

Among certain of the reviewers there was a 
tendency to shed a tear over the lower saccharin 
content which this new blend has produced. Con- 
sidering the following which the older stage and 
screen versions claimed, they may have some- 
thing. But for those with less reverent memories 
—and a new generation with less long ones—the 
transformation is something short of sacrilege, if 
also short of perfection. As the newest addition to 
Mme. Suze’s ménage, the heroine Diane is now 
less saintly, and she hasn’t a sadistic sister to con- 
tend with as in bygone days. But her heart is still 
in the right place—first back on a French farm, 
then in her sewer man’s paradise seven flights up 


—and she still remains true, in her fashion, to her 
Chico after he goes off to war and returns at long 
last, blinded but obviously a good deal mellower 
than the rock-hard underdog from the nether re- 
gions who earlier had befriended her. In their 
Broadway debuts, Gloria de Haven is a wistfully 
appealing heroine who can sing, and Ricardo Mon- 
talban (Chico) is every inch the “remarkable 
fellow” of Victor Young’s serviceable score—a 
romantic lead who can act. 

If the book hasn’t anything like the genuine 
depth of the material that went into, say, Fanny, 
its one-dimensional quality is effectively camou- 
flaged a good part of the time by the superior 
Peter Gennaro choreography and the comedy trap- 
pings surrounding it in thisemélange. As the loose- 
limbed Camille, Collette and Fifi, Gerrianne Ra- 
phael, Patricia Hammerlee and Chita Rivera are 
witty and wonderfully athletic, and give Vertés’ 
décor a run for its money. As in our better French 
confections, the sex is largely symbol and satire, 
something for laughs. The girls are helped out in 
the comedy line, in a show which takes itself 
pretty seriously, by Beatrice Arthur, who man- 
ages to wring some acerbic humor from a fairly 
standard madam role; to a lesser degree by Kurt 
Kasznar, cast as a philosophical cabby; and more 
so by Robert Clary, who runs (and the word is 
used advisedly) through a couple of Song-and- 
dance routines and brings an occasional sugges- 
tion of Parisian low-life to proceedings that by 
and large have a strong suggestion of Hollywood. 





The most elaborate dance interlude in the show occurs in Act II, in a “White and Gold Ballet” sequence which stems from 
the hero’s reverie on a distant battlefield. Chita Rivera and Scott Merrill are pictured against one of Vertés’ stunning sets. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 
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I'd like to make a run as a producer-director in the theatre. I’m schooled in movie technique. I’m conscious of 
lighting. I have a sense of movement and making things jell. Whether this will pay off on the stage, I don’t know.” 


THE PLAY AND THE PICTURE - BY 





Every now and then the word drifts down to 
me that I am a movie producer who really ap- 
preciates the theatre. This is shown, I am told, 
by the number of plays I have bought and made 
into films. If I try to disclaim any such notion, 
I get a list of plays thrown at me: Home of the 
Brave, Cyrano de Bergerac, Death of a Salesman, 
The Fourposter. I made them into movies. And 
I did A Sound of Hunting (Eight Iron Men), The 
Happy Time and The Member of the Wedding, 
too. Yet I still disclaim any special preference 
for the theatre as a source of material. 

Actually, I’m not particular where the material 
comes from. The idea is to buy for impact— 
total impact—and not because something is well 
phrased or because it’s a successful play. A story 
becomes important if it represents a blow for or 
against something—if it has great impact. 

You have to realize that there are two schools 
of thought on the Hollywood film. One school— 
and it’s by far the larger—looks on it as an in- 
dustry. The other, smaller school considers it 
an art. 

I've tried not to straddle this issue. I believe 
the film is an art form. I think this is the only 
form in which it can survive. Those who say it’s 
not an art form are creating unnecessary limita- 
tions. They are allowing themselves to become 
sitting ducks for alert competition. But in the 
long run, no matter (continued on page 95) 


STANLEY KRAMER 


ABOVE LEFT: “I like what I see of the young actor 
today in theatre and television. I watch TV on the Coast 
and I see one sock young actor after another. These actors 
are of a higher caliber and more intelligent than their 
predecessors were.” 


CENTER: “The idea is to buy for impact—total impact— 
and not because something is well phrased or because it’s 
a successful play. A story becomes important if it repre- 
sents a blow for or against something—if it has great 
impact.” 


RIGHT: “A venture into theatre from independent film 
production has to have its risks. But then, so does inde- 
pendent film production. If a play is a flop, it closes and 
you forget it. But a movie dies slowly and goes on dying 
for months.” 


BELOW: “Despite the distractions of large screens, color 
and so forth, important films continue to be made. It is 
probably no coincidence that the best of recent films 
continue to be done in black and white, and on normal- 
sized screens.” 
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ALFRED ERIS 


SEAN O'CASEY, cited by 
author Gassner as one of 
the two “major playwrights 
alive in the world.” 
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international interest.” 


CUMMING? 
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might have expected this question to arise 

with some frequency once critics began to 
doubt the viability of the novel in our age. If the 
question has not been asked, the reason is per- 
haps not so much that literary critics are indif- 
ferent to the fate of contemporary drama but that 
they are accustomed to long, arid periods in the 
history of the theatre. Bernard Shaw described 
the situation virtually at the beginning of dramat- 
ic modernism in England. “From time to time,” 
he wrote, “dramatic art gets a germinal impulse. 
There follows in the theatre a spring which flour- 
ishes into a glorious summer. This becomes stale 
almost before its arrival is generally recognized; 
and the sequel is not a new golden age, but a 
barren winter that may last any time from fifteen 
years to a hundred and fifty. Then comes a new 
impulse; and the cycle begins again.” If there is 
no indication that a new impulse has arisen or is 
about to arise, there can be little doubt that the 
rest of Shaw’s summary has been demonstrated 


L: THE DRAMA a dying form of literature? One 


anew since the thirties. 

At the present time, there are only two major 
playwrights alive in the world. One of these, 
Sean O’Casey, has not had a major professional 
stage production in two decades. The other, 
Berthold Brecht, is the intellectual prisoner of 
Russian Communism and lives like a chaffinch 
in a cage in Berlin, alternately praised and 
scolded, and generally deprived of stage produc- 
tions behind the Iron Curtain. Jean-Paul Sartre, 
of whom much was expected a decade ago, has 
made no progress as a playwright since he wrote 
No Exit and The Flies for the Parisian stage. 
The other French playwrights whose work has 
recently won more than local interest, Jean Gir- 
audoux and Jean Anouilh, made their mark about 
two decades ago along with Jean Cocteau, who 
has ceased to be considered a force even in the 
Parisian theatre. Spain’s last significant play- 
wright, Federico Garcia Lorca, died during the 
Spanish Civil War. The last Italian dramatist to 
achieve world-wide importance, Luigi Pirandello, 


Will it be followed by another “spring which 


flourishes into a glorious summer”? Our playwrights, 


now at the crossroads, hold the key 


died in the same year, 1936, and resurgent post- 
war Italy has not yet produced another playwright 
of comparable international significance. T. S. 
Eliot started his professional playwriting career 
in 1935, and he has yet to equal his success with 
Murder in the Cathedral in advancing the cause 
of poetic drama in England. That cause has had 
only one other effective proponent in twenty 
years—Christopher Fry, who also started his 
career in the thirties. Now that Eugene O’Neill 
is dead, the United States has no living play- 
wright with claims to international interest, ex- 
cept possibly Tennessee Williams and Arthur 
Miller; and these promising writers exemplify 
rather than surmount the problems of contem- 
porary playwriting. 

All in all, the drama has been in a parlous 
state both in Europe and America even without 
the agency of the artistically reactionary doctrine 
of “socialist realism” which has stultified Russian 
playwriting during the last two decades. The 
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modern theatre generated by Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Shaw and the other giants before the flood seems 
to be producing an extraordinary number of pint- 
sized souls and intellects. The current theatre 
does not suffer from a lack of competence but 
from lack of the vitality and significance we have 
long expected from dramatic modernism. 

It is important to arrive at new perspectives or 
to adjust our old ones even if there is no immedi- 
ate prospect of a revitalizing force in the world’s 
theatres. All effective writers are instinctively 
or occupationally concerned with the question of 
locating their art in its time and place; in Eng- 
land, Eliot and Fry, and in America, Williams 
and Miller have given much thought to the prob- 
lems of contemporary playwriting. Nevertheless, 
most professional playwrights usually confuse a 
perspective with mere accommodation to fashion. 
Those who write for the stage are surely more sus- 
ceptible to the seductions of the moment than to 
a comprehensive view of their situation, whereas 
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it is of the utmost import- 
ance for playwrights to re- 
alize that they are standing 
at the crossroads of modern 
drama. They are now called 
upon to choose one of two 
ways of writing for the stage 
—the way of the reporter and the way of the 
creator. And they must choose the latter if the 
stage is to survive the competition of the mass 
communication media, which has grown enor- 
mously and is likely to become even more severe. 
They can no longer compete against motion pic- 
tures and television cameras with facsimile repro- 
ductions of human reality. 

The playwright often fails to realize that the 
masters of realistic drama were creators of life 
in the drama rather than sedulous imitators of 
life outside the theatre. The modern masters 
shaped an experience out of the substance of 
their passion and intellect, instead of setting up a 
camera in the streets or the family parlor and 
letting the camera grind. The new playwright, 
especially in the American theatre, fails to dis- 
tinguish sharply enough between an Ibsen or a 
Chekhov and any of the numerous mediocrities 
who have taken the name of realism in vain for 
a century. Nor does he distinguish sufficiently 
between pseudopoetic artificers and true poets of 
the theatre. He concludes from avant-garde aber- 
rations by Cummings, Cocteau or Gertrude Stein 
that these represent the only alternatives to his 
kind of still-life, or “dead-life,” realism. He takes 
the ersatz article of pseudomodernism at the 
valuation placed upon it by its obviously partial 
exponents, whereupon he concludes that there 
are no satisfactory alternatives to the debased 
realism which passes for currency in show busi- 
ness. Conversely antirealists, reacting against 
pseudo realism, have drawn their own erroneous 
conclusions. Too many of them, upon observing 
the commonplace stage, conclude that it is high 
time to swing from a flying trapeze and thumb 
noses at the bourgeoisie as a reliable method of 
creating a new dramatic art. They assume that 
anything that contravenes realism is ipso facto 
art, thus mistaken ambiguity for profundity and 
sensationalism for creative potency. 

The situation is by no means new, of course. 
What is new is its severity, for today the novelty 
aspect of both realism and antirealism as techni- 
cal or stylistic principles of dramatic composition 


c... tinued ) 


is gone. The so-called realistic playwrights no 
longer can count on making an impression be- 
cause he has provided an accurate daguerreotype. 
Nor can the antirealist expect to startle us into 
gratitude simply because he has drawn every- 
thing topsy-turvy. 

Most important to the state of dramatic art, 
however, is the point that factors that once gave 
impetus to noteworthy playwriting are no longer 
sufficiently operative. I have in mind the need of 
some inner compulsion and strong stimulus for 
writers who expect to affect a large congregated 
public. They must be energized by aims and 
challenges, and by perceptions and ideals other 
than the mere ambition to write plays for the 
market place. They need a sense of relatedness. 

“Theatre for theatre’s sake” may serve not only 
as a flattering slogan for showmen, but as a de- 
terrent to strictly utilitarian expectations from 
the stage. It also has been necessary to rethe- 
atricalize the modern stage, which had been too 
detheatricalized by doctrinaire naturalism. But 
“theatre for theatre’s sake” alone has never been 
able to nourish memorable playwriting. It has 
never been a substitute for some ruling passion 
and vision. A sense of extratheatrical purpose 
has been equally marked in the work of an effec- 
tive antirealist such as Brecht, and in the work 
of a great realist such as Ibsen; and it has been 
as decisive in the comic art of a Bernard Shaw 
as in the tragic sense of an O’Neill or an O’Casey. 
It is to the weakening of extratheatrical purpose, 
to the loss of creative incentives which mere show 
business cannot provide, that we must attribute 
some of the flatness of contemporary playwriting. 

The modern drama was born in rebellion and 
cradled in criticism. Intelligence, vigor and vivac- 
ity were attendant upon this modern adventure 
during the last two or three decades of the past 
century and were its dramatic and aesthetic cor- 
relates. The spirit of inquiry provided the aes- 
thetic attributes of the work, whether the author’s 
appraisals of his world were as direct as Ibsen’s 
or as indirect as Chekhov’s. One reason why 
pioneering modern realism was not flaccid, as 
most realistic plays have been since the forties, 
is that it was critical realism. The critical spirit 
led to adventurousness in dramatic art itself. 
Personal passion led to individual style. And the 
need for making a special view apparent led to 
the adoption of dramatic structure that carried 
realistic dramaturgy (continued on page 86) 
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in a Mickey Spilla 


Setting by Jack Landau 
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Ohio. 


Fritz Weaver, who played Flamineo, brother of the heroine Vittoria, 
in the Phoenix’s two-performance Sideshow presentation, won a Clar- 
ence Derwent Award for best supporting, non-featured portrayals 
during the 1954-55 season. These awards covered Broadway and off- 
Broadway performances. Director Jack Landau since has staged one 
of the Antioch Area Theatre summer Shakespearean productions in 


Jack Landau (left, standing) rehearsed his cast for The 
White Devil in the high, narrow room atop the Phoenix 
Theatre in New York, where the much-praised produc- 
tion was given last March. Pictured at center is one of 
the principals, Jacqueline Brookes. 


LOWER LEFT: The starkness of the physical produc- 
tion is suggested by this scene from John Webster’s 
Elizabethan thriller—a love scene which eventually 
(and typically) leads to tragic consequences. The 
couple shown are Michael Higgins, who played the 
Duke of Brachiano, and Jacqueline Brookes, the pro- 
duction’s Vittoria. 





NE FRIDAY last February, Norris Houghton 
telephoned. “Do you know The White 
Devil?” 

He hastened to add that he was refer- 
ring to a play by John Webster. He and his pro- 
ducing partner in New York’s off-Broadway 
Phoenix Theatre, T. Edward Hambleton (the 
conversation became a three-telephone affair) , 
asked me if I would like to direct some sort of 
production of it at the Phoenix for the Side- 
show series, an adjunct of the theatre’s regular 
schedule. I spent the week end with the play. 
I had read it in college and remembered it 
chiefly as the (continued on page 87) 


The author spent the years 1928-34 as 
United Press correspondent in 

Russia, where he also reported on Soviet 
theatre. He also has written a number 
of books on the Soviet Union, 

and has published an English-language 
anthology of Soviet drama. 


oO F THE ESTABLISHED Russian artists who in 
1917 rallied to the Bolshevik revolution, 
the most famous—and in his field, the most gifted 
—was Vsevolod Meyerhold. Then in his early 
forties, he already had won a place in the theatre 
as an experimenter and innovator, not unlike 
Picasso’s in painting. Not only did he enthusi- 
astically accept the revolution but he joined 
the Communist Party and happily harnessed his 
genius to its slogans. The martyrdom of Meyer- 
hold in the Stalin epoch therefore stands as 
a symbol of the martyrdom of Russian culture 
generally. A persecution that began in the middle 
thirties was climaxed by the closing of the 
Meyerhold Theatre in 1937 and the liquidation 
of the great producer-director—by means still 
uncertain—in July, 1939. 

The grim story has been told brilliantly in 
a fine but neglected book, Taming of the Arts, 
by Juri Jelagin, a Russian musician who escaped 
from the Soviet Union in recent years. After the 
demise of the theatre, only Stanislavsky dared 
employ Meyerhold, as a teacher in one of the 
Moscow Art studios. The rabid campaign against 
the director was not abated. The final scene in 
the tragedy, as described by Jelagin, who was 
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present, is memorable. 

The Yezhov terror was still under way. A Con- 
vention of Directors was meeting at the Actors’ 
House in Moscow. It was jammed and tense— 
word had gone out that the disgraced Meyerhold 
would speak. It was his opportunity to “confess” 
to artistic errors and political crimes; to renounce 
his sins of “formalism” and embrace the official- 
ly prescribed line of “socialist realism”—in short, 
to follow the familiar pattern of self-abasement. 
But for once the pattern was smashed. His col- 
leagues were electrified as Meyerhold, called to 
the rostrum of confession, talked instead in pride 
and anger. Perhaps he sometimes had gone too 
far in his creative zeal, he acknowledged, but 
surely an artist must have some leeway. 

“IT for one,” he said, “find the work in our 
theatres pitiful and terrifying .. . This pitiful 
and sterile something that aspires to the title 
of socialist realism has nothing in common with 
art ... In the very places where only recently 
creative life was seething, where men of art 
searched, made mistakes and found new ways 
to create productions some of which were bad 
and others magnificent, now there is nothing but 
a depressing, well-meaning, shockingly mediocre 
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and devastating lack of talent.” 

Next day, as Jelagin tells it, “Meyerhold was 
arrested and vanished forever from the face of 
the earth. A few weeks later his wife, the actress 
Zinaida Raikh, was brutally murdered in her 
apartment.” But the story of one man’s superb 
courage in defying the enthroned State spread 
through the country. Among Soviet artists, es- 
pecially in the theatre, its memory remains fresh, 
as a portent and an inspiration. 

I recalled it recently in leafing through a work 
of reference, standard in the theatre of the 
English-speaking world. Curious to see how 
Meyerhold’s martyrdom was reported for people 
of the theatre in the free world, I turned to his 
name under the letter M. Sure enough, a sizable 
article was devoted to him. It gave an accurate 
account of his career under the old regime, his 
support of Bolshevism and his work under the 
new regime. But it wound up as follows: 

“In later years his productions became more 
experimental, his repertory less Soviet, and he 
became essentially a producer’s producer. His 
actors left him, his audiences diminished. He was 
warned, from time to time over many years, what 
the end might be. No State, however sympathetic, 
can indefinitely subsidize unprofitable enterprise, 
and in 1938 the Theatre of Meyerhold was closed, 
and he was invited to work elsewhere.” 

The truthful statement in this paragraph is that 
the theatre was liquidated, and even that post- 
dates the event by a year. Far from “leaving” 
him, Meyerhold’s audiences had grown; his final 
production, Camille, proved sensationally popular. 
The implication that the theatre was suppressed 
because it was unprofitable is a transparent alibi. 
But the crowning obscenity is the assertion that 
he “was invited to work elsewhere.” As a euphe- 
mism for liquidation and probable execution, it 
surely sets some kind of record. Whether the 
“elsewhere” was a slave-labor camp or heaven 
is not specified. 

Such a cynical presentation might be expected 
in some Soviet publication. But the shocking fact 
is that it appears in the 1951 edition of The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre, published by the 
Oxford University Press of London. New York 
and Toronto, and edited by Phyllis Hartnoll. 
Clearly a remarkable raw and unconscionable 
job of propaganda has been put over on the 
English-reading world under a celebrated and 
presumably conservative imprimatur. And this 
is especially mischievous because it is enshrined 
in a standard reference work of the encyclopedia 
type, consulted year after year by persons in 
search of reliable information on things theatrical. 

The Meyerhold item, (continued on page 89) 
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The duties of a summer theatre apprentice are many and varied, 


as illustrated by these pictures of Penny Christian, Cleveland girl 
who spent last summer in this capacity at the Cape Playhouse in 
Dennis, Massachusetts, operated by Richard Aldrich. The latter 
is shown with her in one of the photographs, going over a script. 


Photographs by RODERICK MAC ARTHUR 








THE ABC's OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The author and her husband; Lewis Harmon 
BY CHARLOTTE BUCHWALD HARMON are producers of the Clinton (Connecticut) 


Playhouse 


Messrs. Funk and Wagnalls define an apprentice as one who is bound by an indenture to 
serve another in order to learn a trade or business; any learner or beginner. Actually, insofar 
as apprentices at summer theatres are concerned, this definitely is accurate. If you have worked 
in high school, community or college dramatics and want to learn about the professional the- 
atre, there is one sure way to do it—by serving an apprenticeship at a summer theatre. No 
matter whether your chief interest lies in acting, stage managing, directing, lighting or scenic 
design, you are bound to become acquainted with each, as well as with the matter of relations 
with the public. 

There are three separate and distinct categories into which summer theatres fall: the star 
theatre, the resident dramatic stock company and the musical theatre. In most cases each of 
these has an apprentice system. Some theatres run schools which conduct regular classes, 
headed by professional instructors, in diction, acting, body movement, voice, make-up and 
backstage crafts. Like all private schools, they charge a fee for the summer course. Other 
summer playhouses utilize the true old apprentice system of learning by doing. Most of these 
do not charge a fee and the apprentice pays only his room and board. 

In ten years as a producer I have found that most people who apply for apprenticeships are 
in their late teens or early twenties. But if you are older, do not let age stand in your way. 
We have had middle-aged men and women, schoolteachers, business and professional men, join 
our groups as apprentices with happy results. Most were frustrated actors who had been forced 
into other fields because of economic demands but who continued to yearn for a chance at the 
stage. 

Remember one thing—being an apprentice is not the lark some people seem to think. It 
is hard work which entails long hours and physical labor. If you will bear in mind the fact that 
while one play is on the boards, the next is in rehearsal and the third is being planned, you will 
have some idea of the pressure involved in summer theatre operation. 

Some years ago one of our best customers at the Clinton Playhouse sent a young girl to us. 
“She wants to be an apprentice,” he said. “I will appreciate it if you will take her. Her father 
is a very important industrial figure and I do a lot of business with him.” We did a lot of busi- 
ness with Mr. Conroy; he was good for a minimum of twenty to thirty tickets a week. I inter- 
viewed the girl. She was unusually beautiful and well dressed. Her speech was excellent. She 
seemed to be good apprentice material until she said, “It sounds like such fun—being around 
all those Hollywood stars and having parties and things. It will be better than Southampton 
at the height of the season.” At the risk of displeasing my good customer I refused to take her. 
Another summer theatre producer leaped at the chance of having someone of such wealth and 
social position in his apprentice group. The girl arrived at his theatre two days late with a maid 
and three dogs. After a half hour devoted to covering flats, she was exhausted and suggested that 
everyone go to the beach for a swim. She was shocked when the others refused to join her be- 
cause they had to finish their jobs. Three days later she left for Southampton. 

The duties of the apprentice are varied. He may work in the shop, act in a show, assist the 
director or stage manager, or help out in the front of the house. As a rule the apprentice’s day 
starts at 10 am. If the call is for the workshop where the scenery for the following week’s 
show is beginning to take form, there will be new flats to be covered, old flats to be washed 
down, new scenery to be given an undercoat of paint (the actual top coat is usually done by 
the designer), minor carpentry to be done, hand props to be made, other props to be garnered. 
Most theatres have a paid crew of technicians and stagehands who do the major share of scene 
building. But even with a large crew, the apprentices are required (continued on page 91) 
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M. Abbott Van Nostrand, head of the New York 
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New York play opening (on Broadway and off) for 

secach the past two decades as part of his duties. His own 

Senet home library contains more than 
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by Leota Diesel 
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EREVER PLAYS ARE PRODUCED, from Nome to Nairobi, from Cairo, Illinois, to Cairo, 
Egypt, from New York to Nottingham, from San Francisco to Sydney, the name 
of Samuel French is well known. In the chancy atmosphere of the theatre, 
Samuel French has survived and flourished since 1830 as the oldest and largest 

publisher of plays in the world. Last year in the United States alone, the firm sold 

1,500,000 copies of plays. Through the years it has published nearly 20,000 titles. 

Billing itself as the House of Plays, Samuel French is publisher, agent and counselor 

extraordinaire to professionals and amateurs. Its cable address is simply and fittingly: 

Theatrical, New York. 

Situated in the heart of the Broadway theatre district, Samuel French conducts its 
greatest business with amateur groups. Three out of every five plays put on by non- 
professionals are French-controlled plays. As agent, Samuel French relays scores of 
plays to producers for possible Broadway presentation, but backs no favorites by 
investment in productions. As publisher and pro- 
tector of playwrights’ royalties, Samuel French 
spends more than $15,000 annually for the watch- 
dog services of a national clipping bureau to 
catch any unauthorized performance of its plays, 
but doesn’t boast of a single publicity clipping 
about itself. As counselor, Samuel French is 
called upon by Broadway producers for advice 
on foreign rights and royalties, by TV directors 
for suggested fare to feed the insatiable demands 
of the living-room screen, by stars for help in 
selecting summer stock vehicles, by high school 
teachers and college directors for technical assist- 
ance in production problems, by women’s clubs’ 
chairmen for advice on “how to choose plays,” 
and by many others in sundry other matters. 

In a city noted for cutthroat competition and 
frantic bustle, Samuel French retains the casual- 
ness and friendliness of a small-town library. 
Visitors to the quiet, starkly furnished reception 
room on the second floor of 25 West 45th Street 
in New York (the only note of color: playbills on 
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the walls) can sit and smoke in the reading alcove 
and look at any or every play in stock, if they so 
desire, without buying a single copy. Male sales- 
clerks, wearing old-fashioned, gray seersucker 
business jackets, are on hand to answer any re- 





The New York office of the firm is a vast searing house 
for playscripts. Last year in this country |the company 

















coming traffic in the form of unsolicited | 
applicants for publication. 











quests or queries. 
Seeing the titles of many of the old plays in 


French’s current catalogue brings to mind the early days of the theatre in this country. 
In 1830 when the firm was founded, New York audiences were witnessing Rip Van Winkle, 
later to become synonymous with Joseph Jefferson and a hardy perennial in stock and 
among amateur groups. (The dramatization listed in French’s catalogue is by one Walter 
Kerr, written in his college student days, some years before he became the New York 
Herald Tribune’s drama critic.) In 1850 when Samuel French opened his play publish- 
ing house at 122 Nassau Street, P. T. Barnum was drawing audiences to The Drunkard. 
French first listed this drama under “Temperance Plays,” today lists it under “Old Melo- 
dramas.” Still a favorite with audiences, it has had a phenomenal, continuous run in Los 
Angeles since 1933. The first play from the prolific pen of Dion Boucicault to be seen in 
America was London Assurance (1842). Though still carried by French, it is rarely per- 
formed today. A play that was a sensation from its first performance in 1852, Uncle Tom’s 


Cabin, dramatized by George L. Aiken, is still sure-fire today, (continued on page 92) 
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Robert Anderson (right), author of All Summer Long, and Jo Mielziner, the noted designer who provided the setting and 
lighting for the Broadway production. When the play opened at the Coronet Theatre in September, 1954, Brooks Atkinson 


of the New York Times wrote one of its most appreciative notices, calling it “a poignant and beautiful play . . 


. the first 


piece of art this year.” He continued: “Inside a lovely though withered sketch of an old house by Jo Mielziner, Alan 
Schneider has staged a soft, pulsing performance that speaks the truth consistently all evening. It is good to be reminded 
so quietly that the people of the theatre can do such shining work.” 


A Postscript... Not a Post-mortem 


by Robert Anderson 


Yesterday I finished an article on Tea and Sym- 
pathy, and now I am to sit down and write one on 
All Summer Long. The briefness of this interval 
has made me do some thinking about the two 
plays—not comparing them but thinking about 
them. One was a success, the other a financial 
failure. 
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I don’t really know why one was a success and 
the other a failure. Friends have suggested rea- 
sons. Strangely enough, many people think of All 
Summer Long as the success, and Tea and Sym- 
pathy as the failure. (That is, from their own 
points of view.) Some critics who didn’t like All 
Summer Long “excused” me by saying that it 
was an earlier play. I wish that such an excuse 





The author of All Summer Long traces 


the play’s path to Broadway and finds assurance 


that its production there is not a dead end 


made sense, because inherent in the reasoning 
behind such an excuse is the theory that one 
necessarily writes better and better plays as one 
goes on. It would be nice to feel that this were 
true. It would be comforting to know that now 
that I have written one success, my next plays 
will be successful simply because they followed 
it. The career of any playwright will show that 
time doesn’t have too much to do with the matter. 
We can only assume that at a certain period in his 
development, a man knows how to write a play 
—but the good play, the successful play involves 
much more than the knowing how. It involves 
a writer’s attitude, his past experience, his pres- 
ent feelings. And he may also write a very good 
play which is not successful financially. 

Why plays succeed or fail will always be a 
mystery. This is not to say that you can’t recog- 
nize a fine play when you see it or read it. But 
that has nothing to do with success in the theatre. 
Everyone has his pet theories for success and his 
pet excuses for failure. I like a story which Vic- 
tor Samrock tells about Walter Huston, when 
the latter was appearing in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Knickerbocker Holiday. When Vic came to his 
dressing room with a bad box-office statement 
for a particular night, Huston said, “What’s the 
matter, is there a dance in Newark?” 


When All Summer Long opened, I had hun- 
dreds of telegrams wishing me another big suc- 
cess. When it closed, a failure, I had almost as 
many telegrams from people I had never met, 
lamenting the fact. People approached me with 
all sorts of schemes for making an issue of the 
public’s apathy toward a play which four of the 
seven critics of New York’s daily newspapers had 
praised so highly. But I rejected these offers to 
become a martyr because I believe that people 
shouldn’t be shamed into going to the theatre. 
The theatre shouldn’t be a charity begging for 
support. It should, if possible, make itself irre- 
sistible. Still I think that the public very often 
deprives itself of fine evenings in the theatre 
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because of some preconceived ideas of what is 
enjoyable and what is not. I heard it said that 
people didn’t want to come to see All Summer 
Long because they heard it was about a loveless 
family, and the thought of this depressed them. 
I think that a play about a grim family doesn’t 
have to be grim. At the risk of seeming pedantic, 
I would say that there are no dull subjects, only 
dull playwrights. 


Every playwright loves the plays of his that 
don’t succeed. I am no exception. I love All Sum- 
mer Long. I was deeply moved by the book from 
which it was adapted, A Wreath and a Curse by 
Donald Wetzel. It was hard work all the way. 
There being little plot or story to carry the play 
along, every moment had to carry its own reward. 
There being little story, there had to be pattern. 
I had hoped that an audience would enjoy watch- 
ing the patterns develop, just a thread here and 
a thread there in the beginning, but finally a 
working together into a whole. 


I said it was hard going all the way, from the 
moment I started to write the play in 1951 till it 
finally was produced in New York in September, 
1954. But the way was made a little less hard by 
Alan Schneider, who practically picked the play 
from the wastebasket, organized an Equity read- 
ing of it in New York, then directed it at Zelda 
Fichandler’s Arena Stage in Washington, and 
finally staged it for the Playwrights’ Company in 
New York. His love for the play, together with 
the love of all the people who worked on it in its 
various stages, have made the experience a re- 
warding one for me. 


When the play closed after a run of eight weeks 
in New York, one critic wrote to me saying that 
I was not to worry, that the play was not dead. 
I had a feeling that this was true, and now that 
productions are being planned in Italy and Swe- 
den and in other theatres in this country, I know 
that it is true. 
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Summer Long 


by Robert Anderson 


(adapted from the novel A Wreath and a Curse by Donald Wetzel) 


ALL SUMMER LONG opened at the Coronet Theatre in 
New York City on September 23, 1954. It was produced by 
the Playwrights’ Company and was directed by Alan Schnei- 
der. Setting and lighting was by Jo Mielziner, with clothes 
designed by Anna Hill Johnstone and incidental music by 
Albert Hague. The cast, in order of appearance, was as 


follows: 

WILLIE Clay Hall 
DON John Kerr 
MOTHER June Walker 
DAD Ed Begley 
RUTH Carroll Baker 
HARRY John Randolph 
THERESA Daniela Boni 





Copyright, 1955, by Robert Anderson, 
adapted from the novel by Denald Wetzel 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that 
ALL SUMMER LONG, being fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States, the British Empire including 
the Dominion of Canada, and all other countries of the Copy- 
right Union, is subject to royalty. All rights including pro- 
fessional, amateur, motion picture, recitation, lecturing, public 
reading, radio and television broadcast, and the rights of 
translation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. Par- 
ticular emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permis- 
sion for which must be obtained in writing from the author’s 
representative. All inquiries should be addressed to the 
author’s representative, Audrey Wood, MCA Artists Ltd., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York (in association with Mrs. 
Ad Schulberg). Stock and amateur acting rights to ALL 
SUMMER LONG are controlled exclusively by Samuel 
French, Inc. All inquiries should be addressed to Samuel 
French, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 













ACT ONE 


As the house lights dim, there is first 
music, and water ripples appear on the 
scrim. 


Then the light picks up witure, a boy of 
eleven, standing on the knoll .. . He is 
playing with a sinker on a line of fish- 
ing tackle. 


Then the light picks up the river .. . 


And finally pon, age 21, a young man 
who has been crippled by an accident. 
He is sitting on his bed on the small 
downstairs bedroom, reading. 


The scrim rises. 


We see now the back yard, back porch, 
kitchen, and small first floor bedroom of 
a house on the edge of a steep river 
bank. The river is presumed to cut in 
somewhere downstage right. 


At stage right is a large maple tree, 
whose branches spread out towards the 
house. Upstage of this is a wire fence... 


Some of the jagged roots of the tree 
stick out from the bank of the river, 
where the river has washed the earth 
away at flood. 


The time is June. 


The music fades out, and MOTHER can 
be heard humming. 


(As the scrim rises, WILLIE paces the 
distance from the edge of the bank 
back towards the house,... he marks 
the spot with his heel, then he bends 
over and makes an X on the ground 
and sights along his arms to get a 
compass bearing .. . All this has been 
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done very casually, as befits a lazy 
Sunday afternoon in June. wILiire then 
goes back to the river bank and looks 
over, throwing small stones absently 
down towards the river) 


pap: (Off-stage. Down .at the edge of 
the river. As witttre looks over the 
bank) Willie? . . . Willie! 


(WILLIE comes out of his reverie, and 
pulls back from the edge of the bank, 
trying to avoid his father. He picks 
up book from knoll and wanders off 
above the house) 


Damn you, don’t run away when I call! 


(At the sound of the calling, pon has 
put his book down, and looks out his 
window ... Then he slowly gets up 
from the bed and gets his crutches, 
comes out into the hall, and out onto 
the porch. He looks around for wWILie, 
and not seeing him, settles down in 
the rocking chair on the porch) 


(As DON sits, MOTHER enters porch 
from hall with lemonade pitcher and 
glass ... She is a gray-haired woman 
in her late forties. She is not a happy 
woman, but she is a resigned woman, 
and she tries to brave out her dis- 
appointments with a sort of grim 
smile) 


MOTHER: Did I hear your father calling? 
pon: Yes. He was calling Willie. 


MOTHER: (Hands pon glass of lemonade, 
places pitcher on magazine rack) Where 
is he? 

pon: Dad? 
indicates) 


Down at the river. (He 


MOTHER: What's he doing down there? 





In his review of the play, 
William Hawkins of the New 
York World Telegram and 
Sun declared: “It tells a lot 
about the inarticulateness of 
domestic devotion and the 
terrible failures of some peo- 
ple to win or deserve the love 
they want .. . The play has 
a basic affinity to Death of 
a Salesman. It lacks that 
drama’s violence, but it is 
sweeter and has things to say 
in a more universal way.” 


The scene of the play is outside a small 
Midwestern town. (Clay Hall, John 
Kerr, June Walker) 


pon: We got in an argument. 
MOTHER: Oh, Donald, again? 


pon: Still! About the river. I told him 
to go down and take a look. 


MOTHER: He hasn’t been down over a 
year. He’ll get his Sunday clothes dirty. 


pon: He changed. 


MOTHER: (Adjusts blanket in beach 
chair) I wish I could get you to dress 
up a little for Sundays. 


pon: Aw, gee, Mom. I thought I looked 
pretty sharp. 


MOTHER: It might make you feel better, 
you know. More positive. I know when 
I'm feeling out of sorts or blue, what 
does wonders for me is a nice bath and 
a fresh dress and a little light scent. 


pon: (Kidding her) Okay, Mom... I'll 
take a little light scent. 


MOTHER: Your sister Ruth is always so 
neat and fresh looking. 


pon: It doesn’t seem to do any wonders 
for her disposition. 


MOTHER: Well, Harry appreciates it. 
Having his wife so neat the way Ruth is. 


(From the shed there comes the sound 
of whirring motors . . . and then in- 
termittently the sound of steel on a 
grinding stone.) 

What’s Harry making in the shed? 

pon: Probably something for that car 

of his? 

MOTHER: Now Donald, it’s a beautiful 

car. 

pon: (The motors stop) I'll bet he’s got 

it equipped with radar, just in case. 
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MOTHER: In case of what? 


pon: In case of what, Harry wouldn't 
know. But, if anything did happen, the 
man with radar would stand a better 
chance. 


MOTHER: (Takes pitcher and glass from 
magazine rack and goes to door) Well, 
I'll be lying down upstairs if your father 
should want me. I don’t suppose he 
will, but ... (She trails off) 


paD: (A man in his fifties gradually 
emerges from below the river bank, and 
climbs with some difficulty up onto the 
lawn and looks over knoll) Where's 
Willie? 

pon: I don’t know. 


pap: Saw him looking down over the 
bank, and I called him. 


pon: Maybe he’s out over the barn. 
pap: Always skittering away someplace. 
pon: Well? 

pap: It’s no worse down there than a 


year ago. Matter of fact, I think it’s 
building up. That’s what I think. 


DON: Really? 


MOTHER: You change your shoes before 
you went down there? 


pap: Couple of old tree trunks hung up 
down there on the bank. Kind of mak- 
ing a wall against the river. Filling in 
with sand. 


pon: Willie says it’s cutting in under, 
making a cave. 


pap: What’s a kid know about these 
things? 

pon: He’s got markers of some kind. 
Some way of measuring. 


pap: Tell him not to worry about it. 
DON: It’s too late for that. 

MOTHER: —Dad, you want me for any- 
thing? 

pap: You're letting the flies in the house. 
MOTHER: (Closes door) I want to talk 
to you later, about the letter Willie’s 


teacher wrote ... What did you think 
about that letter, Donald? 


pap: Silly damn thing. 


pon: Mom, I think it was nice of her 
to do. 


MOTHER: Your teacher and Ruthie’s 
teachers . they never wrote that 
kind of a letter about you. I wonder 
why she thought she had to write us 
that way. 


pon: I guess they know more about kids 
nowadays . .. when the important times 
are. 


paD; What’s she know about it? She’s 
never had kids. I’m not going to have 
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some old spinster tell me how to raise 
my kid. 


MOTHER: Now, Dad, she’s not so old 


pon: The point is she knows about 
these things. She suggested to me in 
the spring that maybe we ought to 
send Willie to camp this summer. 


pap: What do you mean, “we”? .. . 
Anyway, if it’s going to be such an 
important summer, he should be with 
his parents. Spinster! 


pon: I think we should pay attention to 
what she says. Keep us from making 
mistakes. 


pap: “Us”! 


MOTHER: Do you feel we made mistakes 
with you? 


pon: No, Mom. Of course not. 


MOTHER: I think you’re a mighty fine 
young man... . that’s what I think 
you are. (She goes to kitchen screen 
door and opens it) A fine young man. 


pap: Either go in or come out. 


MOTHER: Well, first days of summer get 
me dozey. I think I'll go lie down for 
a little while. (She exits hall) 


pon: Willie says since April the river's 
cut in more than a foot in some places, 
and only one or two really decent rains 
that did it. 


pap: (Lighting a cigar) A foot? Not that 
much. 

pon: Next flood-tide it may dig in under 
all the way to our cellar. Willie’s been 
down there and— 


pap: —I told him before I didn’t want 
him running up and down that bank. 
He’s just helping the river. Got a reg- 
ular path where he keeps running up 
and down. Wearing it away so it’ll wash 
away real easy. 


pon: You talk to Willie about it. Last 
time I made any paths down that bank, 
it was five or ten feet farther out in the 
river .. . last summer. 


paD: Not that far. 


pon: When I was Willie’s age, I could 
stand right here and damn near have to 
break my back to throw a stone from 
here to the water. Now I can lean back 
in my chair and if the wind’s right 
I can spit into it. 


DAD: I suppose you can even hear it 
splash. (He laughs) 


pon: What are we going to do about it? 


paD: (Picking up newspaper under 
beach chair) I suppose you'll have to— 
(The soap carving falls out of the 
papers) What's this mess? 


pon: Soap carving Willie’s been doing. 
I guess they taught him in school. 


pap: What’s it supposed to be? 


pon: The Venus de Milo. 

DAN: What’s that? 

pon: A famous statue. 

pap’ Man or woman? 

pon’ Woman 

pap. Don't look much like any woman 


I ever had anything to do with. She’s 
flat across here. (He indicates his chest) 


pon: Willie’s a little self-conscious about 
bosoms just now. 


pap: Did you see him skittering away 
just now? 


pon: No, I didn’t see. 


pAD: Willie. He’s the original speak- 
only-when-you're-spoken-to kid. Some 
day he’s gonna start a conversation with 
me, and I’m gonna drop dead of shock. 


pon: This is a tough time for him. 


pAD: What’s so tough about being eleven 
years old? 


DON: I guess you've forgotten. 


pap: You're just picking up that stuff 
his teacher said. What’s so important 
about this summer for him. 


pon: She thinks he’ll be changing. 


DAD: In my day, one summer was just 
like the next .. . One thing I’m gonna 
teach him, though, this summer, is some 
responsibility. He left his jack-knife out 
again. This time I found it down by the 
river. 

DON: Dad? 

pap: Yes? 

pon: Don’t give him hell again? 


paD: Now wait a minute. Who are you 
talking to? 


pon: You want the kid to talk to you, 
but you’re always bawling him out. 


pap: You're talking to your father. 


pon: All right, I’m sorry, but don’t yell 
at him. Why let the kid know you re- 
sent him. 


pap: What do you mean by that? I send 
my son away to college and he comes 
back a smart-aleck without any respect 
for his parents. 


pon: Now, Dad, take it easy. I’m only 
trying to... 


DAD: I send my boy to college and what 
happens .. . 


DON: (Turns away) Oh... how'd we 
get onto this. I'm ...I1... (But he 
doesn’t say he’s sorry) 


pad: You brought it up. You said I 
resented my own kid. 


pon: You think once you’ve shut your 
bedroom door nobody can hear any- 
thing you and Mom say? 
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pap: What'd you hear? 


pon: As little as I could. When you and 
Mom would come to bed and start talk- 
ing in your room, if I was awake I'd 
start to sing so I couldn’t hear you... 
so you’d know I was awake in the next 
room. 


pap: I never said anything about— 


pon: —Okay, let’s forget about it. I’m 
sorry I mentioned it. But please don’t 
yell at Willie. 


paD: (Looks at Don in a sort of impotent 
rage ... He sees something off towards 
the fence, glad he has something he can 


vent his anger on) God damn it. Look 
at that. 


pon: Now what's the matter? 


pap: (Crosses to fence) Parmesi and 
his God-damned chickens. He lets them 
out and they head straight for my gar- 
den every damn time. (He stands at the 
fence, glaring at the chickens .. . yell- 
ing at them .. . and throws a twig at 
them ... The sound of the motors 
starts up again and fights pap’s curses) 


RUTH: (The Hollywood idea of a cute, 
voluptuous girl. This is also her own 
idea of herself . . . Beauty is her con- 
cern, her only concern. She comes to 
the porch from upstairs and yells over 


the motor) Harry! .. . Harry! 


paD: (Mad at everyone, now yells at 
RUTH) Why don’t you go to the shed? 
You know he can’t hear with the mo- 
tors. Every Sunday and you know he 
can’t hear. Willie! (He storms past her 
and into the hall) 


RUTH: What's biting him? (ruUTH steps 
off the porch, facing the shed. pon picks 
up book from magazine rack and starts 
to read) Harry! 


HARRY: (Shuts off the motor and comes 
out of shed ... He is a handsome man 

. perfectly uncomplicated ... He 
loves his beautiful wife and his ma- 
chines) What’s the matter? 


RUTH: (Pouting a little) I been yelling 
at you the last five minutes. 


HARRY: I can’t hear you when the ma- 
chine is running. You know that. 


RUTH: You were going to take me for a 
ride in the car 


HARRY: I’m making something. 


RUTH: You're always making something. 
I got all dressed up and I want to go 
for a ride. (HARRY smiling, makes a 
half-pass at her .. . rutH dodges) Hey, 
watch it. You'll get me dirty. 


HAPRY: What's it for if I can’t touch it? 


ruTH: Come on. Take me for a ride in 
the Buick 
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RUTH: | been yelling at you the last five minutes. 
(John Randolph, Carfoll Baker) 








HARRY: I'll be with you in a couple of 
minutes, honey. I just got to finish this 
thing I’m doing. 


ruTH: Always got to finish. 
HARRY: Keep your pants on. 


RUTH: Don't talk dirty. Hurry up. (She 
walks away from the shed. HARRY exits 
into the shed. The motors start up for 
a moment. RUTH walks over towards the 
side of the porch where von is. She 
comes across the basketball lying below 
porch step) Willie! . . . Willie! 

pon: Willie's sleeping. What’s the mat- 


ter? 


RUTH: (Picking up the basketball) He’s 
always leaving things around the yard. 
Gets it to looking like the Parmesi’s 


pig-pen. (Picks up ball) Ugh. . . Look. 
What if I'd gotten it on my dress. 


pon: (Offers to take the ball) You didn’t 
have to pick it up. 


RUTH: (Handing ball to von. Brushing 
her hands together) You seen my new 
Photoplay? (Looks under papers by 
beach chair. Picks up soap carving and 
throws it under chair. Straightens blan- 
ket and puts it on back of chair) 


pon: Maybe Willie has it. 


RUTH: (Straightens blanket) You sure 
you haven't seen it? 


pon: What would I want with it? 
RUTH: I don’t know. 


pon: What's eating you, Ruth? 
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RUTH: Nothing. 


pon: (Catching her hand as she passes) 
Hey, Ruth, give us a smile. 

RUTH: 
Why? 


(Turns to von. Pulling away) 


pon: You used to smile so nice when 
I was a big basketball star and took you 
to the dances after the games. What’s 
happened? 


RUTH: (Picks up movie magazine and 
looks through it) Nothing. 


pon: That’s all you’ve got to say to any- 
one these days, Ruthie . . . Nothing. You 
don’t want to talk any more. You just 
read the movie magazines and go to the 
movies. 


RUTH: I happen to like the movies. 


pon: Well, they’re a lot cheaper than 
dope. 


RUTH: Meaning what? 

pon: Nothing. 

RUTH: What do you mean, “nothing?” 
pon: Same thing you mean, I guess. 


RUTH: Hm .. . Smart. 


pon: Sorry. 


RUTH: (Rise) You’re teaching Willie to 
be smart too. He’s beginning to look at 
Harry and me dirty-like. 


pon: What do you mean, “dirty-like?” 
RUTH: Just what I said. 
pon: Look, Ruth the kid— 


RUTH: Hot nights Harry and I can’t 
leave the door open for a breeze. The 
kid’s always up first in the mornings 
taking his time passing our door. 


pon: So he’s curious. You were curious 
at his age too, or don’t you remember 
out over the barn? 


(RUTH opens screen door, reaches 
down for portable radio on porch 
step, turns it on and calls. Simulta- 
neously the motor is heard in the tool 
shed and music from the radio) 


RUTH: Harry! (Then she goes into the 
house slamming the screen door and the 
motor stops) 


(pon bounces the ball while seated, 
then puts ball by porch. Gets up from 
chair, takes his crutches and goes to 
the edge of the porch. He then leans 
over, off one crutch, and scoops up the 
basketball. Leaning on one crutch, he 
bounces the ball several times, han- 
dles it fondly. It represents for him 
a period of glory that is gone. He 
finally bows his head in defeat. At 
the same time, the radio music fades 
out as DON rises) 


(After a moment, WILLIE comes around 
the upper edge of the house and stands 
watching pon handle the basketball. 
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He senses his brother’s feeling of 
loss . . . After a few moments, he 
claps his hands together, and darts 
across the porch, as though heading 
for a basket . . . pon throws the ball 
to him, and wItLie makes a jump as 
though to shoot the ball into the bas- 
ket which is in front of the screen 
door) 


WILLIE: I would have been blocked on 
that one. 


pon: You got to jump a little higher. 
Here. (Asking wituie for ball) Lay it 
right in there alongside the basket. 
(Throws ball back to wILIe) 


(WILLIE jumps a couple of times 
stretching as high as he can, trying 
to put ball in imaginary basket) 


pon: That’s more like it. 


wIiLuie: (Runs to beach chair, arranging 
it for pon) I’m never gonna be as good 
as you were. 


DON: (sits in beach chair. wILLie takes 
crutches from him) Give it time. Is that 
my old jacket? 


WILLIE: You mind? 
pon: No. Wear it. Looks good on you. 


WILLIE: I got to grow a little to fill it 
out. 


pon: You'll be all right. 


WILLIE: (Putting his hands over his 
head) I’m the tallest one in my class. 


pon: That’s okay . . . You'll keep grow- 
ing ... and grow up too. 


WILLIE: (Sits on knoll) No, I’m gonna be 
a freak and grow sideways .. . like 


Lady. Where’s Lady? 
pon: Under the porch. 


WILLIE: (Goes over and lies on his stom- 
ach looking under the porch) Come on, 
Lady. Come on out. 


pon: I'd let her be, Willie. 


WILLIE: (Rises, crosses to pon) If she’s 
going to have pups, shouldn’t she be in 
the sun? 


pon: Not necessarily. Hey, bring me a 
pillow, will you? 
witiie: Sure. (Goes to rocker and 
brings a pillow to von, who puts it 
behind his back) 


pon: Thanks. 


wIitule: (Picking up foot rest) You want 
this. 


pon: Yeah. 


WILLIE: (Adjusting foot rest and sitting 
on knoll) Is that okay? 


pon: (Leaning back in beach chair) 
Fine. Thanks. 


WILLIE: (Messaging von’s leg) You fee] 
that? (pon smiles and shakes his head 


“no”) Someday you’re gonna. Someday 
you're gonna walk again. I know it. 


pon: Don’t hold your breath till then 


WILLIE: I would if it would help any. 
(wILLIE holds his breath. von laughs 
and cuffs wILLreE) Hey, you know Frank 
Hoctor was in an automobile accident 
too, and he couldn’t walk for a while, 
and then he could. 


pon: (Taking out cigarette) That was 
different, Willie. 


WILLIE: Mom said ... 
pon: What? 


wituie: When I asked her if you’d walk 
aa 


pon: What? 


witutie: She said God would see that 
you would. 


pon: Well, Mother believes that, Willie. 


WILLIE: Mother believes God will take 
care of everything, don’t she? 


pon: Yes, I guess she does. 
WwILuie: Will he? 
pon: You got to give him some help 


WILLIE: But you hope so, don’t you . . 
I mean, that you'll walk again? 


pon: No, because I know it won't 
happen. 


WILLIE: (Putting his hand in front of 
his face) And that’s the way you got to 
look at things, square in the face. 


pon: A for memory. How were your 
grades, anyhow? 


WILLIE: (Lies back on knoll. Uses jacket 
as pillow and takes movie magazine out 
of jacket pocket) I’m lousy in arith- 
metic. 


pon: So was I. 


WILLIE: It makes Dad mad. He thinks 
just because he’s a bookkeeper, I should 
be a whiz at figures. (Imitating his 
father) What's eight times sixty-four. 
Quick. (He sits up and points to Don 
DON laughs .. . and then there is a mo- 
ment of silence between them) Look, 
Don, I know you gotta face the facts, 
but I hope that one day I’m a doctor, 
and when I’m a doctor, I’m gonna make 
you walk again. 


pon: Thanks, Willie ... Yesterday you 
were going to be a jet pilot. 


WILLie: Today I’m gonna be a doctor 
And that’s final. I gotta stop changing 
my mind. You know what you gotta do 
to be a doctor? 


pon: What? 


WILLIE: I read it in a paper. You gotta 
be able to knit. 


pon: Knit? 








witure: Yeah. It showed a picture of a 
medical student knitting to make his 
fingers, you know ... (He demonstrates 
agile) Showed him tying a knot inside 
a bottle with one hand, too. 


pon: That’s for a surgeon. 


witure: Think Mom would teach me 
how to knit? 


pon: Sure. Hey, I'll learn with you. Give 
me something to do in the long winter 
nights. 


witule: At college? 


pon: (Winces at the mention of college 
and throws cigarette into river) I’m not 
going back to college, Willie. You know 
that. I can’t. 


WILLIE: Why not? 


pon: Among other reasons, can’t afford 
to. 


WILLIE: But Dad can afford to, can’t he? 
He’ll send you. 


pon: Dad never paid anything for me 
at college, Willie. I had that basketball 
scholarship, and I worked, waiting on 
table, janitor in buildings. 


WILLIE: But Dad always says he sent 
you. 


pon: I guess Dad wanted to send me to 
college, so he’s got the idea he did. 


wILire: (After a moment) Then I'll 
have to work too, won’t I? 


pon: I guess so. 


WILLIE: Maybe I better not be a doctor, 
then. 


pon: (Hands ball to wiLire who tosses 
it back to pon) You be whatever you 
want to be, Willie. What you got there? 


WILLIE: Ruth’s movie magazine. 
pon: She was looking for it. 


wittie: She ruins those magazines .. . 
Cutting them up and sending away for 
everything. I was reading this story 
here, and I couldn’t finish it because she 
sent away for . . . what's that? 


pon: (Reading) Esterone Cream Bust 
Developer. 


WILLIE: What's that? 


pon: It’s a phoney. What else it is, I 
don’t know. 


witure: What does Ruth want a bust 
developer for? I should think she’d be 
embarrassed as it is going around .. . 
(He throws back his shoulders and imi- 
tates RUTH. DON laughs at him.) I'd be 
embarrassed. 


(We hear again the sound of HARRY 
grinding something in his shed and 
pon throws ball to wiLtre) 


pon: What’s Harry making in his shed? 
Do you know? 
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witule: Yeah. He’s fixing a thing. 


pon: (The motors stop) What do you 
mean, a thing? 


wire: A thing to put on the fence 
around the garden so that Parmesis’ 
chickens will be electrocuted. 


pon: What? 
wItuie: Yeah, when they try to get into 


Mom’s garden. He’ll work it from the 
shed. 


pon: Fine work for the Sabbath. 
WILLIE: Dad says it’s his idea. 
pon: To actually kill the chickens? 


WILLIE: He says they’ll hit the wire and 
it’ll hold them like a magnet. And in 
less than a minute, they'll be dead. 


pon: Maybe we can talk Harry out of it. 
wile: No, Harry’s mad too. 
pon: What’s he mad at? 


wILLie: He left the garage door open 
and one of Parmesis’ chickens got in 
and messed all over his car. 


pon; Sacrilege. 


pap: (Off stage) Willie! . . . Willie! 
(WILLIE goes and sits on the knoll .. . 
doesn’t answer. DON looks at him, let- 


ting him answer if he wants to) 


pap: (Entering from hall) Willie! (He 
comes out and sees WILLIE sitting there) 
Why didn’t you answer me? 


(WILLIE doesn’t say anything, though 
he is obviously afraid of his father) 


pap: And what do you mean by skitter- 
ing away when I called you from the 
river? 

WILLIE: I didn’t hear you. 


pap: Yes, you did. I saw you pull back 
when I called. (Starts to unbuckle his 
belt as he moves towards wiILLIE) One 
thing I can’t stand in my house is a 
liar. 


pon: (Sits up, struggling) For God's 
sake, Dad. 


DAD: (Pausing momentarily) Well, I’m 
not going to have any liar in my house. 
If this is such an important summer for 
him, he can learn that lesson right now 
. . to tell the truth. (Moves towards 
WILLIE .. . pulling belt out a little) 


pon: Dad! 
WILLIE: (Rises. Blurting it out) I did 


hear you. I’m sorry. I did hear you. 


paD: (Subsiding a bit) Well, that’s bet- 
ter. Then why didn’t you answer? 


wILLie: (He knows, but how can he tell 
his father how he feels) I don’t know. 


paD: Well, that’s something else you can 
learn this summer, to answer your fa- 
ther when he speaks to you. (Having 


made his point, he starts to go back to 
house, readjusting his belt) Not to be 
a liar and to honor your father .. . 
(Opens door) I'll have a talk with you 
tonight when you go to bed. (He exits 
into the house) 


WILLIE: (Is upset, and turns away, keep- 
ing to himself) I wonder what he 
wanted. Why he was calling me? 


pon: I guess he just wanted you to an- 
swer him. (They smile at this) 


WILLIE: You know when you were tak- 
ing those exams to get into college I 
prayed you wouldn’t get in. 


pon: Why, Willie? 


WILLIE: Because it’s awful around here 
without you. 


pon: Thanks. 


wituie: Looking at the river now, don’t 
seem like it can come down the valley 
like it does and cut in there and rise 
till it’s just about here . . . Wasn’t it 
just about here when it rained so hard 
last fall? 


pon: Yeah, just about. 


WILLIE: It makes a regular cave where 
it cuts under .. . back to about... 
well, about there . . . (Points to marker) 
I marked it. I'll take you down there 
along the river road this summer, and 
we can sit in the cave and talk and 
catch frogs. We can have a nifty time. 
(Sits on knoll) 


pon: Okay. And we can knit like a 
couple of old women. 


WILLIE: (Lies back on knoll) Did you 
hear me hollering a while back while 
I was sleeping? 


pon: Hollering? No. 


wie: I dreamt I was hollering. I was 
all alone, and I was hollering. I could 
see Dad and a bunch of people, but 
they couldn’t hear me. I kept hollering. 
Sometimes they’d look at me, but they 
couldn’t hear me. 


pon: What were you hollering about? 
WILLE: I don’t know. It was crazy. 


pon: What are you going to do this 
summer, Willie? 


wituiE: Oh, I don’t know .. . I guess I'll 
chin myself twenty times a day and 
shoot at the basket . . . Things. 


pon: And see Theresa too, huh? (wILie 
shrugs and turns away) I hope it’s a 
good summer, Willie. 


(MOTHER and pap start wrangling off- 
stage .. . fading back and forth, half- 
distinguishable . . .) 


pap: I don’t want to hear any more 
about it. 
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MOTHER: All these years we've been 
married, and you never really listen to 
me. It’s about the boys. 


paD: The boys, the boys, that’s all we 
ever talk about is the boys. 


MOTHER: Be still. Do you hear me. Be 
still. (Door slams) 


(DURING the above, WILLIE has shrunk 
up within himself as tightly as pos- 
sible, trying not to hear .. . After 
the door slams . DON throws a 
pebble at wILLIz) 


WILLIE: (Turns and looks at pon) Hi. 
(He makes a small sign with his hand) 


pon: (Reaffirming the deep attachment 
between these two brothers) Hi. 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 2 


As the lights come up in the kitchen 
area, we can see by the lights coming 
from the window ... WILLIE ... sitting 
knitting on porch. pon is knitting in the 
bedroom. After a moment, the dinner 
bell is heard and MOTHER enters from 
the hall with a checkered tablecloth and 
napkins. 


MOTHER: (She puts the supper things on 
the kitchen table) Willie? 


WILLIE: Yes, Mom? 


MOTHER: Did you tell your father supper 
would be ready in a few minutes? 


WILLIE: Yes, Mom. (WILLIE rises and 
goes into kitchen) 


MOTHER: (Rings a small bell calling the 
family to supper) What have you been 
doing? 

wILule: I’ve been knitting. 


MOTHER: (Spreading tablecloth) What 
did you do all day? 


witule: (Places chairs at table) Nothing 
much. I chinned myself ten times, 
played over at the Parmesis . . . 


MOTHER: You ought to do something 
this summer, Willie, something con- 
structive. Summer is a long time, and 
you don’t want to end up the summer 
not having done anything but play with 
the Parmesis. You’ve been out of school 
now well over a week. 


WILLIE: I’ve been knitting . . . I've done 
four squares, and Don’s done four. 


MOTHER: Yes, I know. 


WILLIE: Pretty soon you can start putting 
them together for the blanket. 


MOTHER: Yes, I will. But there are other 
things, Willie. 


WILLIE: Don and I could maybe weave 
some baskets. I asked the teacher some- 
thing Don could do, and she said we 
could weave some ‘baskets. 
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MOTHER: This is an important summer 
for you. I think you ought to concen- 
trate on forming some good habits this 
summer, keeping your room clean, read- 
ing some books I'll get you. I remember 
my mother used to have a chart for me, 
hung right in the kitchen here, and 
she’d fill it in with gold stars when I 
did certain things each day. We might 
do something like that. At the end of 
the summer, you’d have this chart, all 
filled with gold stars. 


WILLIE: Okay, Mom. 


MOTHER: You’d better go call your father 


again. (She rings the bell and goes to 
hall) 


WILLIE: Oh . . . and I made Dad a cig- 
arette lighter. (He brings the cigarette 
lighter from under bench on porch ... 
pon, having heard the bell, has been on 
his way from his room to the kitchen) 


MOTHER: (Exits hall) But he has a cig- 
arette lighter. 


WILLIE: (Shows MOTHER the lighter) 
This is one for him to keep in the living 
room by his chair. (He puts the weird 
contraption on the table in front of his 
father’s place . . . he also helps pon 
to sit at the table .. .) 


MOTHER: Now where’s Dad? (Goes from 
the hall to the stair landing, meeting 
HARRY who is coming downstairs) Is 
Ruth coming? 


HARRY: On her way. 


(pon sits on stool. wit places 
crutches left of sink) 


MOTHER: (She exits up the stairs, call- 
ing) Dad? ... Dad? . . . Supper! 


(WILLIE stays in the kitchen) 


HARRY: (Comes over to where DON is sit- 
ting at the table. He takes a nut and 
bolt from his pocket) I been thinking 
about you, Don. 


pon: Yeah? 


HARRY: Here. (He puts the nut and bolt 
on the table) Can you put this nut on 
this bolt? 


pon: What’s this, a puzzle? 
(WILLIE comes closer. Is curious) 


HARRY: Maybe the answer to one. If you 
can put this nut on this bolt, I can get 
you a job down at the shop where I 
work. 


pon: Oh. (He fiddles with the nut and 
bolt) 


HARRY: There’s another guy down there 
like you. All he had to do is sit there 
and put these nuts on these bolts all 
day long. And I spoke te the boss. 


pon: Yeah? 


HARRY: This guy that’s doing it, well, 
he’s gonna quit soon . . . But the boss 


doesn’t want to take anyone on for less 
than a year. If he’s not going to stay, 
he doesn’t want him. Now ... 


pon: Thanks, Harry, but I... I want 
to go back to college. 


HARRY: I thought you weren't going 
Willie said that— 


pon: (Confused ... trapped) Well, I.. 
(He looks around helplessly . . . looks 
at WILLIE a little annoyed that he should 
talk about him) 


WILLE: I’m sorry. 


HARRY: Don, you're the guy that’s al- 
ways saying face the facts. Okay. Let’s 
face them. All you’d have to do is sit 
there all day long and put these nuts 
on the bolts. You don’t even have to 
put your mind to it. Now nothing could 
be simpler, could it? 


pon: No, Harry. Nothing could be 
simpler. 


wittre: Is that all you have to do? 
(HARRY looks at the kid annoyed at his 
butting in .. . reaches for nut and bolt) 
Look, you can do it, Don. 


(DON gives him a terrible look of 
resentment. WILLIE catches the look. 
and puts the nut and bolt down, re- 
treating.) 
HARRY: Look, Don, it’s none of my busi- 
ness, just being a brother-in-law, but 
sooner or later you’ve got to do some- 
thing. 


pon: Why? The little insurance money 
I get pays for the food I eat here. As 
long as there’s the house, it doesn’t 
cost anyone anything. Or do you want 
me to build for my bright and glorious 
future? (Notices wILLie and is embar- 
rassed) Willie, go get Dad. 


(WILLIE rises and goes to stair land- 
ing slowly) 


HARRY: Look, I’ve known guys, and un- 
less you do something, it’s easy to just 
go on sitting, and pretty soon— 


pon: (Flaring) Listen, the accident was 
only this spring. Just say I’m taking a 
summer vacation. Jt’ll be the first one 
I've had in years. What the hell’s wrong 
with that? 


HARRY: Nothing, I suppose, only— 


WILLIE: Don’s not just gonna go on 
sitting. 


von: Willie! 
WILLiz: We’re gonna have lots of plans, 
like weaving baskets .. . And we're 


gonna make a lot of money so he can 
go back to college. 


HARRY: (Moving away) Okay, okay. I 
just heard you didn’t want to go back 
to college. 


MOTHER: (Coming down the stairs with 
DAD and RUTH trailing her. pon puts the 
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nut and bolt in his pocket and sets the 
silverware) It’s just a light supper be- 
cause it’s so hot... and we're going 
to eat it in the kitchen. 


pap: Where’s Willie? 
MOTHER: (Exits hall) At the table. 


pap: (Coming into the kitchen) Willie, 
there was no hot water. (He goes to his 
place and sits. wimLtre has pulled out 
the chair for him) 


WILLIE: There’s something wrong with 
the flue. I took care of the stove same as 
usual. 


pap: If you spent a little less time knit- 
ting and writing poetry ... 


ruTH: I didn’t have enough hot water 
to wash my hair last night. 

WILLIE: I took care of it same as always. 
DAD: Take out the ashes? 

WILLIE: (Sits) Sure. 

paD: Well, just watch it. It’s a simple 
thing to do. No reason why you can’t 


do it right. You’ve got to learn to take 
on some responsibilities around here. 


pon: That thing’s needed a new flue 
ever since I used to take care of it. 


pap: What it needs is attention. (MOTHER 
enters from hall with platter of cold 
cuts. DAD reaching over to cigarette 
lighter) What’s this junk doing on the 
supper table? 


MOTHER: It’s a present Willie made for 
you. 


paD: (Looks at it curiously) Oh. What 
is it? 


MOTHER: Tell him, Willie. 


WILLIE: I guess it is a piece of junk. 


DAD: Now I didn’t know it was a thing 
for me. 


MOTHER: It’s a cigarette lighter. 


DAD: Mmmm. How’s it work? 


WILLIE: You put a match in this end 
here, then push down the end here, and 
it scratches the match against this, and 
it lights. (He demonstrates . . .) 


DAD: (Just being logical) I don’t see the 
sense in it . . . If you have to put the 
match in the thing first, it’s simpler to 
just strike it on a match box 


wIiLuie: Yeah, I guess you're right. (He 
takes it from pap) 


pon: If Dad doesn’t want it, I'd like it 


pap: (Flaring. He takes the lighter) I 
didn’t say I didn’t want it, I only said 
it was a senseless kind of a thing. 


MOTHER: Tom! .. . Tom! 


DAD: (To DON, putting the lighter on the 
table in front of him) You watch out, 
see. It’s mine. Willie made it for me, 
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and I’m going to keep it. Little enough 
I get around this house. 


MOTHER: Tom, I’d like to say grace. 
(She waits till everyone has settled 
down) Dear Lord, we thank Thee for 
what we are about to receive. (WILLIE 
looks at pon who motions to WILLIE to 
pay attention) We thank Thee for this 
home, this shelter from the world’s in- 
jury, the world’s terror, doubt and divi- 
sion. May it ever remain so, a place of 
peace .. . Amen. (Everyone starts to 
serve themselves MOTHER looks 


around at her family) It’s wonderful 
to think ... 


DAD: (Spearing a piece of meat from the 
platter) What? 


MOTHER: It’s wonderful to think that 
that lovely prayer’s been said in this 
house by my mother, and now by me 
for almost a hundred years, and will 
be said after me by . . . (She looks at 
her children) Well, by someone forever 
and ever. 


pap: (More or less disregarding what 
MOTHER has said ... to HARRY) Do you 
think it’ll work, Harry? 


HARRY: What? 

pap: The fence. 

HARRY: Oh, sure. 

wire: The chickens will die? 
HARRY: They won’t suffer any. 


pon: They'll love it. (To pap) Why 
don’t you just sit on the back porch 
and shoot them? 


pap: What? 


DON: Why all this ridiculous effort and 
cunning given to the slaughter of a 
bunch of stupid chickens? 


pap: I’m not killing any chickens. We're 
just charging the fence and if Parmesi’s 
chickens get killed trying to get into my 
garden, that’s Parmesi’s fault for not 


keeping them penned up. Don’t blame 
me. 


pon: Almost an act of God. 
MOTHER: Donald, please! 


DAD: Maybe that’s what the chickens 
will think. (He laughs . . . ruTH laughs, 
and pap is glad to see his humor is 
appreciated) Eh, Ruth? 


MOTHER: Tom! Ruthie! 
wituieE: Can chickens think? 


DON: Maybe, but they’re not capable of 
a brilliant scheme like this. 


pap: Why should I let somebody else's 
chickens destroy my garden. 


MOTHER: My garden. 


pad: (Resenting the needless interrup- 
tion) Well, I told Parmesi that if he 
didn’t keep his chickens penned up, I'd 


have to do something. And now I'm go- 
ing to do it. I got a right to do it. 


MOTHER: It does look like he ought to 
take care of them, but even so... 


pap: What you don’t seem to understand 
is that Parmesi just doesn’t care. Talk- 
ing to him doesn’t do any good. He says, 
sure, I'll fix it up. Tomorrow I'll fix it 
up. But he never does. He’s the original 
tomorrow man. (WILLIE rises, goes to 
screen door) Where are you going? 
WILLIE: (Opening screen door) Out. 
pap: Out where? 


wILule: To look at my markers... to 
see how much the river rose. 


MOTHER: Sit down, Willie. You can look 
after supper. 


WILLIE: It'll be too dark. 

MOTHER: Finish your supper. 
WILLE: I’m not hungry. 

MOTHER: A growing boy has to eat. 


WILLE: I’m already the tallest one in 
my class. 


pAD: It was just a thunder shower .. . 
a couple of inches maybe it rose. 


WILLIE: (With a piece of yarn in his 
hand) I measured the distance from 
the cave to the house today .. . it’s that 
far. (He holds out the yarn) 


paD: Stop worrying about it. 


DON: (WILLIE sits) Maybe he will when 
you start. 


RUTH: Here we go again. 
(RUTH and DON start to argue) 


MOTHER: Children. Please. I don’t want 
any arguing at meals. I don’t like it at 
any time, but please, not at meals. 


RUTH: His theme song. 


pon: All right, so it is. What are we go- 
ing to do about the river? 


(RUTH and DON start to argue again) 


MOTHER: (Rises) Children! When you 
fight, it’s like emptying a bottle of poi- 
son into your systems. Please! (She 
exits hall with plates, silver and platter) 


pon: (To pap) What are we going to do? 
pap: We'll wait and see. 
poN: Famous last words. 


RUTH: If it gets dangerous, we'll just get 
up and go. I'd be glad to get out of here 
Only Harry doesn’t seem to want to. 


HARRY: I told you before Ruthie, in town 
could I have a work shed and tools? 


pon: —Okay, If all this house means to 
you is a shed and some tools, what are 


you going to do to protect them from 
the river? 


HARRY: Me? Look, I just pay rent here. 
Don’t ask me to— 
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pon: —All we’re asking is a little advice, 
Harry. You don’t seem to mind giving 
advice on other things. 


HARRY: Advice, okay. It needs a retain- 
ing wall. 


WILLIE: (Rises, crosses and sits MOTHER'S 
chair) What's that? 


HARRY: (Rises) A heavy masonry wall 
built from the bottom up so’s when the 
river cuts down here, it’ll hit concrete 
and not dirt. 


pap: You're right. 


pon: Good. Now we're getting some- 
where. How much would it cost? 


HARRY: (Looks at RUTH and sits) Oh... 
two or three thousand dollars. 


paD: The state should pay for it. 
HARRY: He’s right there. 
pon: Why? 


pap: Because if they hadn’t built those 
drains in the highways up the river, it 
wouldn't overflow. It never used to. 


pon: But they don’t do anything about 
it. You’ve written them. 


pap: No, I said I'd write to them. I didn’t 
get around to it yet. I'll write my Con- 
gressman tomorrow What’s his 
name? 


pon: If you wait for that, it may be too 
late. 


pap: So who’s got two or three thousand 
dollars for that? 


pon: It'll hurt, but somehow or other... 


RUTH: —Who would it hurt? Who would 
have to pay for it? 


pon: Well, we can all pitch in. 


RUTH: Do you think Ill pay anything for 
something like a wall? Do you think I 
work from nine to five every day at 
a job I hate to put up what I’ve saved 
for a wall? 


HARRY: Ruthie, take it easy. 


RUTH: I won’t. We'll get out of here be- 
fore we put any of our money in a thing 
like that. Harry and I’ve got the car to 
pay for yet, and we’re saving for our 
own house. 


von: We've all got to work together on 
this. 


RUTH: You have all the ideas, but who 
has the money? : 


wituie: Don and I got some money from 
what we saved last year .. . and this 
year we're going to weave baskets. 


(MOTHER enters with fruit) 


RUTH: (Ignoring him) Don’t forget all 
the money that we spent on you, doc- 
tor’s bills— 
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Robert Coleman, writing in the "New York Daily Mirror,’ said of the play: "In ALL SUMMER 
LONG, Anderson comes to grips with the things that make the average person tick. He is 
a dramatist of insight and compassion. He has admiration for the idealist and sympathy for 


the misguided. And best of all, he has a keen understanding of people..." 
(Clay Hall, John Kerr) 








MOTHER: —Ruthie! WILLIE: Will God take care of the 


/ ] ’ chickens? 
RUTH: (Riding right over) hospitals .. . 


and for what? So that you could sit DON: 
around telling the rest of us what to 
do with our money. 


(Looks up and around the table) 
Anybody got an answer for that one? 


MOTHER: (Hurt) Donald! 
(She is immediately ashamed of her- 
self and hides her head . . . von is 
stunned and deeply hurt by the truth 
of this, he says nothing . 
looks at the table) 


pap: Apologize to your mother. (DON 
just sits .. . angry) Did you hear me? 
Apologize. (MoTHER’s handkerchief goes 
to her mouth and she leaves hastily up- 
stairs) You ungrateful bastard. 


. . he just 


MOTHER: Now, children . . . we must 
remember ... we are God’s children .. . 
and God will take care of us. . . all of 
us ... forever and ever. Remember the 
fallen sparrow. 


WILLIE: (Uncomfortable in a wrangling 
. opens screen door to leave) When 
are you going to turn the fence on? 


HARRY: Maybe by tomorrow evening. 
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WILLIE: I hope it doesn’t work. (He goes 
out to the porch, goes to the knoll and 
looks down at river)' 


paD: (Shouting after him) If you tell 
them... 


RUTH: He’s too friendly with those Par- 
mesis. 


pon: They’re his friends. 


paD: (Shouting at wILLIe and rising) 
I don’t want you to see them any more, 
see. Stay away from them. (He sits 
again) 


RUTH: They’re dirty. The whole bunch 
of them. Willie goes over there to play 
with Theresa, and when he comes back, 
he’s filthy. He says he helps them. 


pon: He does. 


RUTH: They work all their own kids 
They'd probably work Willie too. 


pon: They’re poor. 
RUTH: They could be poor without being 
sloppy. 


pon: That’s as hard as being beautiful 
without being dumb. It takes 
effort. 


extra 


RUTH: (Rises, crosses to stairs and exits) 
You and Willie! I don’t see why you 
always have to be taking up for them 
Just because you don’t care about any- 
thing. (She starts to cry) 


HARRY: (Rises and follows RUTH up- 
stairs) Cut it out, Don. (pon gets his 
crutches) Come on, Honey. Don’t let it 


bother you. Come on, give me that great 
big smile, honey. 


pap: Apologize to your Mother. And 
turn that kid loose, see! 


pon: What do you mean? 


pap: Turn him loose. You know what 
you're making him into you're 
making him into a male nurse, that’s 
what! (pon is stunned by this... . he 
frowns, and wonders and just looks at 
his father. pap crosses to stairs) All the 
time you were laid up, waiting on you 
hand and foot, and now still doing it. . . 
And you’re the one who got him worry- 
ing about the river. A kid doesn’t do 
that for himself. 


pon: He did. 


pap: (Goes up stairs) Don’t talk back 
to me. Turn him loose. And apologize 
to your mother. 


pon: (Goes into the hall, and shouts up 
the stairs) Mom .. . You there? 


(But she isn’t . . . He returns to the 
kitchen, picks up the cigarette lighter 
and goes to the screen door and opens 
it. He shows wii the cigarette 
lighter, goes to bedroom, sits and 
starts to knit. In the meantime, as DON 
is calling MOTHER, WILLIE goes to edge 
of porch, picks up knitting. By this 
time, Don has gotten to the screen door. 
WILLIE shows pon the knitting and 
then sits on edge of porch facing knoll. 
Suddenly there is thunder and light- 
ning and:) 


RUTH: You and Willie! | don't see why you always have to be taking up for them. 


Just because you don't care about anything. 


(Left to right 


Carroll Baker 


hn Randolph, Ed Begley, Clay Hall, John Kerr 


June Walker) 


THERESA: (An Italian girl of ten comes 
running in from next door. She is car- 
rying a ragged-looking doll in her hand) 
Hello, Willie. 


wILtie: (Looks to make sure his father 
isn’t around) Hello. 


THERESA: (Opening the gate) You fin- 
ished supper? 


WILLIE: 
Theresa. 


You shouldn’t be over here, 


THERESA: Why not? 


WILLIE: (He won't tell her his father 
doesn’t want him to play with her) 
Well, it’s late it’s after supper. 
Your mother doesn’t like you coming 
over after supper. 


THERESA: She said it’s still light a little 
I could .. . We gonna play house again 
tomorrow over your barn? 


WILLIE: I don’t think I’ll be able to. 


THERESA: What are you gonna do, sit and 
knit all day like an old woman. That’s 
a sissy thing for a boy to do... knit- 
ting. 


wire: You won't think it’s so sissy 


when someday I save your life. 


THERESA: How are you gonna save my 
life? 


wituige: When I’m a doctor . . . I told 
you, that’s why I knit. Tell your father 
to keep his chickens penned up, see! 


THERESA: You don’t need to yell. Gosh! 


wituies (Softly) He better keep them 
penned up. 


THERESA: I can't make him. 


WILLIE: You 


Theresa. 


shouldn’t be over here, 


THERESA: He’s got the crazy idea chick- 
ens got to have bugs and stuff to eat 
or they won't lay eggs. 


WILLIE: Well, you tell him. 


THERESA: All right, I'll tell him. (Pick- 
ing up her doll, rises. crosses to rocker, 
sits and nurses doll) 


WILLE: (His curiosity has finally gotten 
the better of him) What are you doing? 


THERESA: I’m nursing my baby. 

WILLIE: That’s a doll. 

THERESA: That’s a baby. I’m nursing it 
WILLIE: Then why don’t you use a bottle? 


THERESA: Don’t need a bottle. You don’t 
know anything. 


WILLIE: I know as much as you do. 


THERESA: That’s what you think. My 
mother told me everything. 


wILuiE: So what? I know everything too. 


THERESA: (Rises, stops nursing the baby) 
No, you don’t. You don’t know when I 
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said I’m nursing my baby. That show’s 
you don’t know anything. 


wiLuie: Of course I know. 
THERESA: No you don’t. 


wIiLiie: (Starts pushing THERESA on the 
porch) You shouldn’t be here. 


THERESA: My mother said I could. 


wituie: (They run around the porch) 
I don’t care. You shouldn’t be here. 


THERESA: You're just mad at me because 
you don’t know everything. 


WwILLie: I know everything. 


(He chases her. THERESA runs around 
the porch railing, eluding him, and 
finally squealing she runs off through 
the gate) 


THERESA: (Off-stage, chants as she goes 
home) Willie don’t know anything .. . 
anything . . . Willie don’t know any- 
thing. 


(ruTH’s radio is heard. pon rises and 


comes out to porch. Simultaneously, 


WILLIE goes to knoll on THERESA’s exit. 
As DON opens door, WILLIE runs to 
him, dropping his knitting on the 
magazine rack) 


pon: (Coming out) I can manage it, 
Willie. (wILLre goes to rocker, adjusts it 
for DON. DON is embarrassed at WILLIE’s 
help and sits on the porch step) Cleared 
off nice, didn’t it? 


WILLE: Yeah... 
pon: Freshened the air. 

(WILLIE sits next to DON on porch) 
WILLIE: Yeah. What’s Mrs. America? 


pon: A married Miss America. The win- 
ner of a beauty contest for married 
women. 


wittre: I think Ruth wants to be Mrs. 
America. 


pon: Oh? Why do you think that? 


wittre: A movie magazine of hers. She 
cut out an entry blank to be Mrs. 
America. 


pon: (A little surprised) Well. 
wituie: Is she really all that beautiful 


to be the most beautiful married woman 
in America? 


pon: She’s beautiful in a way. 


WILLIE: How do they tell if she’s beau- 
tiful? They got some way? 


pon: Yes, measurements. With a tape 
measure. All over. 


WILLIE: They can’t tell just by looking? 


pon: Apparently not. (WILLIE swats a 
fly. The radio fades out) Only thing 
that'll stand in the way of Ruth’s win- 
ning is that nowadays you got to have 
a few brains to be Mrs. America. 
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wit: And Ruth doesn’t have any 
brains? She doesn’t know anything? 


pon: She knows a lot . . . about Holly- 
wood and her body. And that’s all. 


wILule: Well, I suppose she can’t know 
everything. 
pon: I guess you're right. 

(WILLIE swings legs over side of porch) 


WILLIE: I told Theresa to tell her old 
man to keep his chickens penned up. 


DON: Dad’ll be sore. 


WILLIE: Why should he be sore? All he 
wants is to keep the chickens off his 
garden, isn’t it? 

pon: No, I’m afraid it’s gone farther 


than that. Now he’s got a fence, he 
wants to kill a few chickens. 


WILLIE: Well, I told her. 


pon: (After a moment) Theresa thinks 
you're real nice. 


WILLIE: Aw ... 
pon: What do you think of her? 
wie: All girls are dopes. 


pon: You'll find one soon that isn’t. 
You'll have a girl. 


WILLIE: You don’t have one. 


pon: That’s different. I had one... 
had a lot as a matter of fact. 


WILLIE: (With determination) I’m never 
going to get married. I’ve made up my 
mind to that. 


pon: You'll change your mind. 
wile: No I won't. 
pon: Why? 


WILLIE: Maybe if it could be like the 
Parmesis .. . 


pon: What do you mean? 


WILLIE: I mean ... . I don’t know ... 
They’re all the time laughing together 

. and kissing. It looks like they’re 
having fun. 


pon: It can be like that. 


WILLIE: I’ve never seen Mom and Dad 

kiss. 

pon: (Pauses, realizing that this is true 
. and surprised, and yet not sur- 

prised that witure has noticed) I guess 

some people don’t show their emotions 

like other people. 


WILLIE: Being married that way doesn’t 
seem to be any fun. (Thinks for a long 
moment ... then with finality) How 
about you and me making a bargain 
never to get married. We’ll set up some- 
where, just the two of us? Shake on 
that? 


pon: (Refusing wituie’s hand) No, you'll 
want to get married. Give it time. Wait 
till you get a little older. 


WILLE: Heck, I’m twelve now. 


pon: (After a moment) Say, Willie, has 
Dad ever talked to you about... ? 


WILLIE: About what? 


pon: About something they call the 
facts of life? 


WILLIE: Oh, sure. I know all about them. 
pon: You do? 


WILLE: Yeah, I mustn’t smoke or drink 
till I’m twenty-one. I still don’t think 
I want to get married if it’s gonna be 
like Mom and Dad ... or Ruth and 
Harry . . . She’s always snapping at 
him. The little Parmesi kid wants to 
marry his mother. What a nutty idea. 
(He starts down rope) 


pon: Where you going? 

wILLie: Down to look at my markers. 
pon: Take it easy . . . it may be slippery. 
WILLIE: (Pauses on the rope) Don? 
pon: Yeah? 


witutE: Is this river as long as the Mis- 
sissippi? 


pon: Not by quite some. No. 


WILLIE: How far away could you get on 
it . . . on a raft? Where would you 
end up? 


pon: Right back here, I’m afraid. What 
are you thinking of? 


WILLIE: I was reading Huck Finn. 
pon: Oh. 


WILLIE: Don, you ever think of running 
away? 


pon: I used to get stuff together in the 
barn for that purpose, up in the loft. 
Only trouble was when I ran, I forgot 
to take the stuff. So I got hungry and 
had to come home. 


WILLIE: I think that if I ran away, I'd 
take a can of peas. (He disappears over 
edge of the bank. There is thunder and 
lightning) 


pon: Willie! (He gets up and with his 
crutches starts to go to the stake .. . 
The rubber tip of his crutch slips, and 
he sprawls on the lawn ... He starts 
to call for Willie, but then he checks 
himself . . . he tries to raise himself, 
but he can’t do much .. . so he just 
lies there, panting, waiting . . . a pa- 
thetic sight . . .) 


WILLIE: (Comes back up the river bank, 
talks as he comes) When the lightning 
flashed, I could see the markers and— 
(He sees his brother on the ground) 
Don! (He rushes towards him) What 
happened? 
pon: I... . I slipped on the grass. 


WILLIE: (Helping him up) Did you hurt 
yourself? 





pon: No, I’m all right. Just clumsy. 


wiLuie: (Helping pon up) You haven't 
taken a spill like that in a long time. 
pon: I know .. . the grass was slippery. 
WILLi®: Why didn’t you yell? 


DON: I yell for you too much. I let you 
wait on me too much. 
WILLIE: But I like to. 


pon: I’m making you a damned male 
nurse. 


WILLIE: That’s what Dad said, I know. 


pon: I keep you waiting on me hand 
and foot . . . and you should be doing 
other things .. . having fun .. . I’m 
getting to be helpless without you. 


MOTHER: Willie, your father wants you. 


(MOTHER enters kitchen from stairs: 
puts pon’s stool in hall; her chair in 
bedroom. On hearing MOTHER, WILLIE 
goes to knoll) 


pon: (Turns to wILLIeE) How was the 
river? 

WILLIE: It rose about a foot. With just 
that little thunderstorm, it rose a foot. 


MOTHER: (Comes to screen door and 
opens it. DON sits in rocker.) Willie, your 
father wants you. 


WILLIE: What's the matter now? 


MOTHER: He wants to give you some 
arithmetic drills . . . and after that you 
should go to bed. 


WILLIE: (Protesting mildly) Gee... 


MOTHER: Willie! 


WILLIE: (Picks up blanket) Can I sleep 
outside tonight? 


MOTHER: No, it’s not warm enough for 
that yet . . . Later on. 


WILLIE: (Puts blanket on beach chair 
and goes to MOTHER) But Dad snores, 
and I can hear him snoring and .. . 
_ oa 


MOTHER: And what? 
WILLIE: Nothing. 


MOTHER: I can sleep w‘*h your father 
snoring in the same room... it shouldn't 
bother you in the next room. A little 
later on it will be warm enough to sleep 
outside. 


(She holds the door open for him... 
she has purposely said nothing to pon 
.. . She picks up knitting from mag- 
azine rack, goes to bench, arranges 
magazines and goes to door. WILLIE 
goes into the house and to the stair 
landing. Then goes to the kitchen... 
and takes a can of peas from the 
kitchen shelf, and then exits around 
the house) 


pon: (When MOTHER is at door) Mom? 


MOTHER: (Stops and turns) Yes? 
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pon: Mom, I'm sorry. 


MOTHER: You're so upset these days, 
Donald. 


pon: I know. 


MOTHER: You've become so bitter, so 
critical. 


pon: I know, Mom. I don’t mean to be. 


MOTHER: You used to be so thoughtful. 
You used to make it all worth while for 
me. I used to say as long as I had 
Donald . .. (She doesn’t finish) I sup- 
pose it’s wrong for a mother to have a 
favorite child. (pon is embarrassed) Is 
it the accident? Do you hold that against 
your father? 


pon: No, Mom. I was driving too fast. 


MOTHER: (Turns away, firmly) I do. I 
hold it against him. 


pon: Now, Mom, be reasonable. We’ve 
been over that before. 


MOTHER: I don’t care. I’ve got a right to 
go over and over something that took 
my strong fine son away from me and 

. (She looks at what’s left) I've got 
a right. 


pon: Mom, I was driving too fast. 


MOTHER: No matter how fast you’d been 
driving, you wouldn’t have had the ac- 
cident if the car had been all right. 


pon: —Mom, please! 


MOTHER: (After a moment, she dabs her 
eyes, controls herself, and comes back 
to pon) You know, Donald .. . I think 
you'd feel better if you’d only do some- 
thing. (DON turns away. MOTHER sits on 
magazine rack) Harry said he was going 
to speak to you about— 


pon: —He did. 
MOTHER: Did he? 


pon: But why, Mom? What’s the use? 
For what? For whom? 


MOTHER: (Cheerily) There may be some- 
one someday. 


pon: Don’t make me laugh. 


MOTHER: I know how you feel. When 
you're alone. When I’m alone I don’t 
cook meals for myself. I just have a 
nice bowl of soup and a piece of bread. 
But nothing in this world ever goes the 
way you want it to... 


pon: Yeah, Mom. 


MOTHER: You can rise above things with 
the spirit . . . I’ve done that. It hasn’t 
been easy for me with your father .. . 
(She doesn’t say any more) 


pon: I know. 


MOTHER: Your father sometimes says 
some cruel things . . . I know he doesn’t 
mean them, but'he says them . . . Last 
night, like, when we were getting to 
bed ... he said we oughtn’t to have 


had Willie .. . And I wondered about 
it, and then I heard Willie start to sing 
in the next room, very softly and nicely 

. and I knew your father was wrong 
. . . We must ask Willie to sing for us 
someday. 


pon: Mom, Willie only sings when .. . 
(Stops) 


MOTHER: When what? 


pon: Nothing. . . . Mom, Willie said 


something tonight. 
MOTHER: What did he say, Donald? 


pon: He said . . . Well, he said he never 
saw you and Dad laughing or .. . or 
kissing. 
MOTHER: That’s a funny thing for him 
to say. 


pon: (Gently) I think he ought to see 
you laughing and kissing once in a 
while, Mom. 


MOTHER: Your father and I used to... 
all the .. . We used to. 


pon: I think now, Mom. It ought to be 
now for Willie. 


MOTHER: Isn’t that interesting that you 
should think that? You think it matters? 
pon: I think it matters. 

MOTHER: I never would have thought it 


mattered to him. (After a moment, rises) 
Can I help you in? 


pon: No, I think I'll just sit here for 

awhile. 

MOTHER: (Kisses DON on brow, goes to 

door, opens it) Good night. 

pon: Good night, Mom. 
(MOTHER goes in to kitchen. Picks up 
pav’s plate, fruit and tablecloth and 
exits hall, and then goes upstairs. As 
MOTHER leaves the table, WILLIE comes 
around the yard, from the direction 


of the barn . . . very pensive. DON 
lights cigarette) 


Willie? 
WILLIE: Yes. 


pon: Thought you’d gone to bed. 


WILLIE: I had to take something . . . out 
to the barn. 

pon: Oh? 

WILLIE: Don . how much is two 


thousand dollars? (Half-uwnconsciously 
he is playing with a length of yarn) 


DON: It’s two thousand dollars, Willie. 


WILLIE: I’ve got a hundred saved in the 


pon: Well, two thousand is just twenty 
times that, Willie . . . You thinking 
about Harry’s wall? 


wituie: (Nods “yes”) Doesn’t Dad have 
two thousand dollars? 
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pon: I guess so. But he doesn’t want to 
spend it on a wall. 


wituie: Last year Mrs. Parmesi bought 
a present for Mr. Parmesi. She sold a 
pint of her blood to buy it .. . Theresa 
told me ... (pon looks at wire) It 
was a nice present .. . but I guess it 
didn’t cost two thousand dollars. 


pon: (Looks at wittie a long time, 
wishing he could say something, but he 
can’t) You better be getting up to Dad. 


WILLIE: Want me to help you in? 


pon: No, thanks .. . I'll manage. (WILLIE 
goes to door) Willie. 


WILLE: (Stops and turns) Yes? 


pon: Mother says you sing real nice... 
She heard you last night through the 
wall. 


wituie: Yeah, you can hear everything 
through that wall. (He looks at his 
brother for a moment, then turns. He 
goes into the hall and starts up the 
stairs . . . as he hits the stair landing:) 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 3 


The time is about midnight . . . some 
days later. It is a moonlit summer’s night. 


pon is in bed in his room .. . He is 


lying down and smoking. 


As the music fades out, HARRY and RUTH 
come around from the back of the house. 
RUTH is sulking, HARRY is whistling. 


HARRY: (Moves up onto the porch and 


opens the screen door) You coming up, 
Ruthie? 


RUTH: It’s too hot. I’m gonna sit here 
for a few minutes. 


HARRY: Okay. (He comes down and sits 
beside her on lower step and offers her 
a cigarette. She refuses) 


RUTH: (After some moments) How long 
do you think it'll be, Harry? 


HARRY: (Lights cigarette) What? 


RUTH: Before we get away from this 
place. 


HARRY: It’s hard to figure, Ruthie. Ev- 
erything’s going up. Can’t save as much 


as I'd hoped ... 


RUTH: (Rises, drops purse on magazine 
rack) If I'd a thought we’d move right 
back into this house after the honey- 
moon ... (She doesn’t finish) 


HARRY: Let’s not drag that all out again, 
kid. We agreed it was the quickest way 
to save money so we could have a place 


of our own... really buy a place. 


RUTH: (Sits in rocker) Yeah, I know. 
Though sometimes I think we’re never 
gonna get away. 
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THERESA: What are you gonna do, sit and knit all day like an old woman. 


That's a sissy thing for a boy to d 


{Clay Ha 





HARRY: We'll get away. (There is a long 


pause ... then) Sure was pretty, wasn’t 
she? 


RUTH: Who? 
HARRY: Girl in the picture tonight. 
RUTH: I suppose so 


HARRY: (Turns to 


come on, 


look at her) Aw, 
give her a break. You're 
pretty too, but she was all right, huh? 


RUTH: I said, I suppose so. 


HARRY: How'd you like that when they 
showed her just before she was gonna 
have a baby. (He laughs, remembering) 


RUTH: What was so funny? 


HARRY: She didn’t look any different 
than before . . . That’s pictures for you. 
They can have their babies without 
getting big and spreading out of shape 
and— 


RUTH: (Vicious) Shut up! 
HARRY: Hey! What’s the matter? 
RUTH: Just shut up! 


HARRY: That’s not dirty. I was just say- 
ing that in real life when a woman’s 
going to have a baby . . . (RUTH gives 
moan and bends over 
double, her face in her hands. HARRY 
rises and comes to her) Hey, Ruth 
Ruthie ...? (He tries to put his arms 
around her .. . not understanding) 


a despairing 


RUTH: Yes. I'm pregnant. 


HARRY: Honey... 


Vea 


. . « knitting. 
niela Boni) 


RUTH: (Pulling away and going to knoll) 
And I hate it. 

HARRY: Aw, honey 

RUTH: I hate it, hate it, hate it. 


HARRY: Honey, you want all the house 
to know? 


RUTH: They'll know soon enough. Willie 
staring at me all the time. He'll know 
ara 


HARRY: Now, look Ruth 

RUTH: —He’ll start saying Ruthie’s like 
Lady. She’s all big. 

HARRY: Ruthie, don’t! You make it sound 
so horrible, when— 

—It is! Horrible. Ugly and hor- 
rible. (She moves off away from him) 


RUTH: 


HARRY: (Following her and trying to 
comfort her) 
have children. 


Honey, we were gonna 


RUTH: No, we weren't. 
HARRY: But, Ruth. 


RUTH: We weren't! What do I want with 
children? 


HARRY: But married people— 


RUTH: —Sure, they have children, and 
then what? 


HARRY: I don’t get it 


RUTH: Who’s down at the dance hall all 
the time, dancing with the taxi dancers? 
Married men with kids and wives that 
look like Mrs. Parmesi. 








HARRY: Honey, take it easy. Take it 
easy. A kid will— 


RUTH: (Turns to him) —What’ll a kid 
do? Nothing but make me ugly. And 
when I’m ugly, what'll you do? 


HARRY: Listen, Ruthie . 
You’re my wife. 


. . I love you. 


RUTH: You love me! Why do you love 
me? 


HARRY: Well, because— 


RUTH: —Because I’m beautiful. Because 
I’m the most beautiful woman you ever 
saw. Aren’t I? 


HARRY: Sure, you are, honey. Only— 


RUTH: —I’m nothing more and I know it. 
I don’t understand what you’re talking 
about most of the time with your ma- 
chines, and electrified fences. But I’m 
beautiful, and you’re proud to take me 
riding in the convertible and have your 
friends say, “Look what Harry’s getting.” 


HARRY: If that’s what you think, Ruthie, 
you got the wrong idea. 


RUTH: I got the right idea. I know you 
and everyone like you .. . inside out. 
I know what you want. What you'll 
work for. A beautiful woman. And the 
rest of the talk is hog-wash. 


HARRY: You don’t know, Ruthie, and if 
that’s what you think, I’m sorry for you 

. . I don’t know where you got that 
idea, but I’m sorry for-— 


RUTH: —You don’t need to be sorry for 
me. 


HARRY: (Trying to take her in his arms) 
Honey .. . honey, you wait .. . You'll 
see you're wrong. 


RUTH: No, I won't see. 

HARRY: What do you mean? 

RUTH: I’m not gonna have this baby. 
HARRY: Now don’t talk foolish. 


RUTH: It’s not foolish . . . What do I 
want with a baby .. . If we have a 
kid, we'll never get out of here ... 


HARRY: Ruthie, quiet down . . . Come on 
upstairs to bed .. . (He tries to lead 
her towards the house) 


RUTH: Don’t touch me! 


HARRY: 
Ruthie. 


RUTH: (Breaking into sobs) All my life 
I've wanted only one thing .. . to be 
beautiful. I knew if I was beautiful, I’d 
be loved, and if I was loved I could 
stand living in this no place, in all this 
ugliness . . . and now I'm to be ugly 
too... ay 


(Tenderly bewildered) 


(Harry finally succeeds in leading her, 
sobbing softly, inside the house and 
up the stairs to their room. As they 
go up the stairs, DON puts out ciga- 
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rette and turns on his side. When 
RUTH’s sobs can no longer be heard, 
WILLIE appears from under a blanket 
on the beach chair . . . his movements 
are slow and dazed, not quite believ- 
ing, not understanding what he has 
heard . . . He gets up and walks 
across the porch and to the screen 
door and then he sits on the edge of 
the porch, trying to fathom what he 
has heard as:) 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 4 


As the lights come up on the scene, DAD 
is down at the river bank looking at 
the river . . . looking worried. Occa- 
sionally he bends over to look under at 
the cave below the river bank. 


MOTHER is in the kitchen, folding the 
afghan and humming .. . she comes 
to the kitchen door to look out. She 
sees DAD and comes out . . . She stands 
looking at him for a moment. 


DAD becomes conscious he is being 
watched, and is anrioyed that he has 
been caught in his own private thoughts. 


MOTHER: (Coming further out) Willie 
worries so. 


pap: (Pretending he doesn’t know what 
she’s talking about) What? 


MOTHER: Willie worries so. 
pap: That kid. (Sitting in beach chair) 


MOTHER: (Looks back up at the house) 
I think Willie loves the house almost 
the way I do... in a way you never 
have. 


DAD: How can you say that? 


MOTHER: Of course, being my mother’s 
house, and her mother’s before that 
makes a difference. 


paD: The things I’ve given up so’s we 
could go on living in the house .. . 
Chances to move to other cities, better 
jobs. And you say I don’t like it. 


MOTHER: I’ve felt for a long time you 
kind of resented the house. 


DAD: Resent it? My life’s in it. Gave up 
enough for it. How could I resent it? 
MOTHER: I saw you kick it once. 


paD: What are you talking about? Kick 
a house? 


MOTHER: You just don’t seem to be 
happy here any more. 


DAD: What’ve I got to be happy about? 
A son’s who’s apparently going to be 
a burden the rest of his life because 
he— 


MOTHER: (Flaring) —His being a burden 
is not entirely his fault. 


pap: (Rises) Don’t bring that up again. 


MOTHER: It wasn’t his fault. If you had 
had the car— 


pan: —I never want to hear anything 
more about that! (There is a long si- 
lence in which each thinks his own 
thoughts DAD mutters) Happy? 
Everyone sits around the house as 
though they were afraid of me. I come 
home, and nobody wants to talk. 


MOTHER: You're always reading the 
paper. 


pap: I read the papers because no one 
talks to me. 


MOTHER: No one wants to disturb you 
when you're reading. 


pap: You mean no one wants to talk to 
me. They’re willing to spend my money, 
live in my house, eat my food— 


MOTHER: —It’s not that. It’s the papers. 


pap: (Folds newspapers deliberately and 
puts them on porch) All right, we'll see. 
I won't read the papers all day today. 
I'll just sit. You'll see ... Happy... 
On my birthday, a bottle of whiskey, 
‘cause they can’t think of anything else. 
Nobody notices during the year what 
I might want. 


RUTH: (From the bottom of stairs . . . she 
is wearing a slacks and bra outfit) 
Mom? 


MOTHER: (Going to the screen door) Yes, 
Ruth? 


RUTH: (Going to kitchen) Will you 
fasten me in back, please? 


MOTHER: (Goes in) Sure. (DAD sits on 
the porch smoking his cigar. He doesn’t 
touch the papers) You missed a good 
Sunday dinner. 


RUTH: It was too hot. 


MOTHER: (Helping RUTH with hooks) 
You have such a lovely figure, Ruth. 


RUTH: Thanks, Mom. 


MOTHER: I used to have a figure like 
that. Can you believe it? 


RUTH: Sure. 


MOTHER: I remember when I was getting 
fitted for my wedding dress, the fitter 
said it was a shame I should spoil my 
figure having children. And I said .. . 
I'm afraid I was very naughty, but I 
said it . . . I said, I couldn’t wait to 
spoil it. 

RUTH: And are you glad you did, Mom? 


MOTHER: (After a moment .. . a little 
too brightly) Yes, of course I am. (RUTH 
smiles at the hollowness of what her 
mother has said) My children are my 
jewels. You remember that picture in 
the Book of Knowledge .. . the lady 
who had no diamonds or emeralds, and 
when the wealthy woman called on her, 
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all decked on in her rubies, the lady 
gathered her three children around her 
and said, “These are my jewels.” I think 
it was three children she had. 


RUTH: (Seeing DON coming in from hall, 
she rises and starts to leave the kitchen) 
That's a nice story, Mom. 


MOTHER: (Rises. Low) Ruthie. 
RUTH: Yes? 


MOTHER: Your father’s on the porch .. . 
Go out and speak to him. 


RUTH: What do you want me to say to 


him? 


MOTHER: Just anything. (She ushers 


RUTH to the door) 


pon: (Going out front door. He is em- 
barrassed to see his father just sitting 
there, smoking his cigar.) Hot. 


pap: Eighty-five in the shade. 


MOTHER: (Shoves RUTH out and exits 
hall) And here’s Ruth. 


RUTH: (Awkward ... walks a little on 
the porch) Whew! (She fans herself) 


pab: Eighty-five in the shade. 


RUTH: Hot. (She bends down for the 
papers) You finished the papers? 


pap: Haven't looked at them. I’m just 
sitting. 


RUTH: Yeah, it’s a good idea. (She sits 
in beach chair looking at the fence) 
pap: You see anything? . . . Ruth? 
RUTH: Hm? 

pap: Chickens. 

RUTH: Oh, no. 


MOTHER: (Comes on from the hall with 
fan surveying her family) Well, this is 
nice . . . the whole family .. . just 
sitting. Almost the whole family (She 
fans pap) Is that better? 


DAD: (Leans away) I’m all right. 


MOTHER: (Goes on fanning herself. Sits 
on bench) The paper says this is the hot- 
test July on record. Do you remember 
a hotter one, Dad? 


pap: No. 


MOTHER: Do you, Donald? 


pon: Couple of summers ago when I 
was working on the roads ... That 
seemed hotter. 


paD: Don’t think it was. 


pon: Well, this seems cooler. 


pap: Always cooler just sitting. 


(He has said this with a little edge, 
which pon gets, and MOTHER too. WILLIE 
enters running down the stairs) 


MOTHER: And here’s Willie. 


WwILure: Hi. 
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MOTHER: Did you hang up your clothes, 
Willie? 
wiLuie: Some of them. 


pap: What do you mean “Some of 
them?” 


MOTHER: No gold stars if you don’t. 


WILLIE: I know. (He sits on porch rail- 
ing and stares at RUTH) 


(There is a long silence. As von picks 
up his book, motHer hopefully beck- 
ons him to speak. He shrugs his 
shoulders and starts to read. She is 
embarrassed ) 


RUTH: (Noticing WILLie’s stare, throws 
paper down, moves beach chair to above 
porch railing facing the three and sits) 
What are you looking at? 


witure: Nothing. (He crosses to knoll, 

lies down on it and looks down at the 

river .. .) 
(There is a long silence . . . MOTHER 
looks from one to the other of the 
children to say something .. . but 
nobody does .. . DAD, having proved 
his point, reaches over next to him 
and picks up a piece of the paper, and 
starts to read it after looking at 
MOTHER. HARRY, with a test lamp, comes 
out of the tool shed and looks at the 
fence, and in the general direction of 
the Parmesi’s . . . MOTHER exits hall) 


pap: You got the fence on, Harry? (He 
rises and joins HARRY) 


HARRY: Yeah, it’s been on all the time. 
I’m going to test it now. 


pon: See anything? 
: What? 
: See anything? 
: Only a sparrow. 
pon: Is it headed this way? 
pap: Always joking, aren’t you? 


HARRY: Well, I’m not going to stand 
around watching. If the chickens come, 
they come. (He goes up to RuTH) You 
feeling better, Honey? 


RUTH: (Preoccupied) Yeah. 


HARRY: I’m going in and lie down. You 
want to lie down? 


(RUTH shakes her head “No.” HARRY 
goes into the house and up stairs) 


pon: Looks like your battle, General. 
Looks like you won. 


paD: I guess you're right. 
pon: Sure, you won by default. 


pAD: Except we still don’t know how 
good it'll work. I'd sure like to see it 
work. 


pon: I know how you feel. You start 
out just wanting to build something to 
save your garden from the chickens, 
and then you build something, and the 


chickens stay home . . . and you will 
never know whether it would have 
worked like you thought it would. 


paD: That’s right. 
wile: If I touched one of the wires... 
pap: Stay away from there. 


WILLIE: Don, what would happen if I 
bumped into the fence? 


paD: You stay away. 


DON: (RUTH gets out of beach chair and 
sits on porch railing) I dunno. I suppose 
if it carries a charge stronge enough to 
kill a chicken, it would be pretty damn 
unpleasant for a man. 


WILLIE: Would it blind me maybe? 


pon: Not that I know of. If you grabbed 
hold of it and just hung on, it might 
finally knock you out. But I don’t think 
it would do anything to your eyes es- 
pecially. 


wituie: Lightning can blind people. I 
bet it would make you vomit. 


pon: It might. 


paD: Don’t you go near it trying to find 
out. (He heads for the house, then stops, 
and points at wiILLIE) What’s seven 
times eighty-five? 


wILiie: Huh? 

pAD: Did you do the sums I set you? 
WILLIE: Yes. 

pap: All right, then. 


wittre: Lady might rub against the 
fence. 


pap: She’s got sense enough not to go 
near a barbed wire fence. 


(WILLIE wanders over towards the tocl 
shed and is soon out of sight) 


pon: Dad? 
paD: Yes? 


pon: Willie tells me a letter arrived 
from the state legislature yesterday. 


papD: (Searches pockets for letter) Yeah. 
Did. 


: What’d it say? 


Said they’d look into the matter 
wall. 


: When? 

: Didn’t say. 

: That’s a big help. 

: They ought to be the ones to do it. 
: Sure. 

: The state ought to do it. 

: Sure. 


: After all, we didn’t make the river. 
We didn’t run all the storm sewers in 
it that makes it flood like it does. 


pon: Nope. 








paD: All the way along, they run those 
big coucrete gutters into it off the high- 
way. To keep the roads dry. And that’s 
what makes it flood so quick. It didn’t 
used to flood like that. 


pon: But it does now. 


pap: I'll bet someone told Parmesi about 
that fence. Did you go over there and 
guzzle their wine and blab about the 
fence? (pon shakes his head “No”) 
Probably Willie. He’s got a heart like a 
girl’s. Can’t stand to see a chicken killed. 
(Goes to kitchen door. Turns to RUTH) 
Give a holler if you see any chickens 
coming this way. Do you hear? 


RUTH: (Starting out of her concentra- 
tion) Sure .. . sure. 


(DAD exits hall) 


pon: (After a moment .. . to RUTH, 
pushing paper with crutch) You want 
part of the paper? (ruTH shakes her 
head .. . she is staring at the fence) 
You all right? 


RUTH: What? 
pon: You all right? 
RUTH: Sure. 


pon: You just sit there with your hands 
folded in your lap and— 


RUTH: I just want to be quiet on a hot 
day. 
(WILLIE appears dragging a board and 
whistling) 


pon: Hey, where’d you get that? 


wituie: Behind the shed. A whole pile 
of them. 


pon: What are you going to do with it? 


WILLIE: I’m gonna get a lot of them and 
make a raft 


pon: On Sunday. The Lord’s day? 


witulE: I told Mother it was important. 
and she said all right. Mr. Parmesi says 
you have to get the cat out of the well 
even if it is Sunday. 


pON: Maybe you told Mother it was a 
sort of Ark you had in mind 


WILLIE: No, just a raft. 
poN: How are you going to work it? 


WILLIE: (Starts to put the board down 
the bank) I’m going to put it together 
in the river. I'll drag the timbers to the 
edge here and slide them down, and 
when I get enough, I'll nail them to- 
gether. And then I'll have a raft. Oh, it 
got stuck! (He slides it down ... it 
gets stuck) I'll have to go down and 
ease it along. 


(WILLIE goes above pon, who holds 
board while wILLIE goes down bank. 
DON throws the board over) 


pon: Watch yourself. . . I'll be bringing 


another one over. (He heads for the 
shed) 
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(RUTH has been oblivious to all that is 
going on at the bank of the river... 
She slowly gets up, as though in a 
trance, and goes over towards the 
fence .. . For a moment, you might 
think she was just looking for chick- 
ens, but then suddenly, silently, she 
reaches out and grabs the wires on 
either side of the corner fence-post 
and goes down and forward, pressing 
her stomach tight against the post... 
At last she lets out a little cry. DON 
enters, sees her, drops board below 
porch) 
Ruth! Ruth! (Awkwardly he starts out 
towards the shed) Harry! .. . Harry! 
(Suddenly there is the sound of the 
motors and wheels. He comes out and 
yells .. .) Harry! For God’s sake, Harry! 


HARRY: (Comes downstairs, and on to 
the porch. He first notices only that all 





his motors are on) What are you doing 
out there? Why are you turning on my 
machines? 


pon: Ruth .. . the fence. I tried to turn 
off the current. (Goes to RUTH) 


(HARRY sees RUTH, quickly goes to the 
shed and shuts off the motors, and 
then runs back to RUTH who by now 
has fallen away from the fence) 


HARRY: What happened, for God’s sake? 
pon: (Lying) It was an accident. 
HARRY: What? 


pon: Dad told her to look out for the 
chickens, and she must have come over 
here, and accidentally touched the wires. 


HARRY: Ruth, are you all right? Ruth! 


pon: Leave her alone for a while. 





MOTHER: What happened? What happened to Ruth? Oh, my poor Ruth. What's the matter? 
{Left to right: John Randolph, John Kerr, June Walker. On ground: Carroll Baker) 
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MOTHER: (Comes running out from hall) 
What happened? What happened to 
Ruth? (She gets down and cradles 
Ruth’s head in her arms) Oh, my poor 
Ruth. What’s the matter? 


HARRY: She touched the fence. It knocked 
her out. 


MOTHER: My poor baby. 


HARRY: (Taking ruTH’s hands away from 
her stomach) Blood. 


pon: You just cut yourself on the barbed 
wire. 


(RUTH begins to cry) 


MOTHER: It’s nothing, Ruthie. Just a 


scratch. Harry, help me get her into the 
house. _ 


HARRY: (Troubled, wondering . . .) It’s 
just a scratch, Ruthie. 


MOTHER: It won’t take a minute, and 
you'll be all right again. 


ruTH: But I felt something. I thought I 
felt something. 


MOTHER: It was the wire, dear. It’s only 
a scratch. Be careful now, Harry ... 
Help her. (HARRY carries RUTH, half cry- 
ing, half laughing, into the house... 
MOTHER trying to comfort her) Every- 
thing will be all right, Ruthie. Every- 
thing will be all right. 


wittie: (When she has gone and the 
noise has subsided, enters from the 
bank) What happened? 


pon: Ruth got too near the fence. It 
knocked her out. She fell and cut her 
stomach on the barbed wire. 


witure: But she knew it was on. 
pon: Yes. But she forgot. 

WILLIE: It didn’t blind her? 

pon: No. 

wituie: And she didn’t vomit? 
pon: No. 


wituie: It didn’t do anything to her, 
then? 


pon: No. Just a scratch. But nothing 
serious. (Changing the subject) How’s 
it gonna be down at the river? 


WILLiz: I got it so they'll slide down 
good now. They'll stop just at the edge 
of the water there. 


pon: (Looking down on the bank) Yeah, 
I see. 


wituie: (Has gone back for board on 
porch ...and now brings it down... 
Then he looks down .. .) They ought 
to float good. They ought to hold up 
a lot. 


pon: Sure. You planning a long trip... 
like Huck Finn? 


wituie: No... I’m just gonna use the 
raft to go back and forth. 
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DON: (WILLIE slides board down) Back 
and forth where? 


WILLIE: (Pointing) Across the river. To 
get the stones from over there. 


pon: Stones? 


wituie: (Looking over knoll) Yes. For 
the river bank. To make a wall. (DON 
looks at wILuiEe, almost overcome with 
feeling. He looks down at the river, and 
then at wiLuie... . Then he turns away 
to hide his feelings) Is it okay? (pon, 
too moved to speak for a moment) It’s 
okay, isn’t it, Don? 


pon: Sure. 


wittie: Do you think maybe you could 
o aE CARRE we 


pon: Of course .. . I'll help you with it. 
I'll paddle the raft. 


WILLIE: I was hoping you would. 


pon: At least I can paddle a God- 
damned raft. If you can build it, I can 
paddle it, and between the two of us, 
maybe we can even build a wall. 


witiie: Sure we can. (He goes over be- 
hind the shed for another piece of 
timber.) 


pap: (Has come out curiously .. . he 
crosses to where ruTH fell, and he ex- 
amines the post .. . and then over to 
where Parmesi’s chickens might come 
through .. . then he comes over to the 
river bank ...) What are you look- 
ing at? 

pon: Willie’s sliding some timber down 
there . . . going to make a raft. 


pap: What for? 


pon: To get some stones from over there 
to build a wall. (He turns and sees what 
effect this will have on pap) And I’m 
gonna help him. 


pab: You finally decide to do something 
and it turns out to be something crazy 
like that. 


pon: Willie thinks you'll be proud of 
him. 


pap: For what? 
pon: For building a wall. 


pap: I got other things I want him to do 
this summer. And I wanted to use that 
wood to build something with. 


pon: What? 
pap: I don’t know. But something. 


pon: Can you think of anything more 
important than a raft to build a wall 
with? 


pap: A stupid wall. 


pon: It may turn out not to be so stupid. 
How do you know? 


(DAD snorts .. . and starts back in 
. . Stops at front door) 


WILLIE: (Comes on dragging a timber) 
I’m building a raft. 


pAb: I wanted to use those boards. 


wituie: I’m gonna build a wall... 
down there . . . Didn’t Don tell you? 
(pap looks at both of them, and goes 
into the house .. . and up stairs) Mom 
said it was all right. I told her I had to 
build a raft because you and I had to 
build a wall, and she said it was all 
right even if it was Sunday ... 


pon: Sure. 
(WILLE slides board down) 


WILLIE: It’s gonna take a lot of them 
.. . More than I thought. 


pon: Fifteen, maybe twenty timbers. 


WILLIE: Twenty .. . they look small. 
(The two of them look down at the 
river ... After a moment of quiet...) 


pon: Willie? 
WILLiz: (Turns to pon) Yes, Don? 


pon: About the wall we're going to 
build ... 


WILLIE: Yes? 
pon: It... It may not work. 


WILLie: (Considers this for.a long mo- 
ment ... then quite simply) I know... 
But first I got to build the raft. 


(von looks at WILLIE with tremendous 
admiration, touched and moved ... 
and then wILLiE goes to shed, turning 
to look at pon as he exits) 


The scene fades to music 


ACT TWO 


SCENE 1 


It is six o'clock of a mid-August eve- 
ning... 


The lights slowly dim up on an empty 
stage. THERESA enters and looks for wiL- 
LIE, at which point wILLie’s measuring 
stick sails onto the porch from the river 
bank. THERESA then hides behind the 
beach chair, stacked against porch rail- 
ing. WILLIE climbs up the bank, goes to 
knoll, lies down on it and yells to von. 


WILLIE: Don? 
pon: (Off-stage) Yeah? 


WILLIE: You want me to come get you 
in my express wagon? 


pon: No. I'll make it all right. 
WILLIE: I can, if you want. 
pon: No, I’m okay. 


(witure looks down at the wall they 
have been building . . . He looks at it 
hopefully, but his expression changes 
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to a frown as he realizes how small 
it is... then he flops down under 
the tree . . . exhausted) 


THERESA: (Starts singing behind beach 
chair) Happy Birthday to you . 
py Birthday to— 


.. Hap- 


WILLIE: Hey! Sh! 


THERESA: What's the matter? It’s your 
birthday, isn’t it? 


WwILuie: Yeah, but ... (He doesn’t want 


to tell her that she’s not welcome) 
Well... 


THERESA: (Quietly) Then you got to let 
me sing it. (She proceeds to race through 
it, softly) Happy Birthday to you, 
Happy Birthday to you, 

Happy Birthday, dear Willie, 

Happy Birthday to you. 


wile: Yeah, okay. 


THERESA: No, wait. There’s more. (She’s 
off at a race again) 

"Tis love brings us here, 

‘Tis love brings us here, 

Happy Birthday, dear Willie, 

Tis love brings us here. 


(With satisfaction) There! (Runs to 
him and kisses him) 
WILLIE: (Embarrassed — pushes her 


away) Hey, cut it out, Theresa. 


THERESA: Here. This is for your birth- 
day. (She hands him a small red rubber 
ball) 

WILLIE: What did you go and do that 


for? 


THERESA: Because I wanted to. Here, 
catch. (She tosses it at him. wiLuie looks 
at it a moment, then tosses it back. They 
throw it back and forth a couple of 
times .. . casually during the following) 
You dor't come over any more. 


WILLIE: I’m building a wall. 


THERESA: (Bouncing ball on porch) It’s 
lonesome. 


witure: (Looking at river) You got all 
your brothers and sisters. 


THERESA: They just run away from me 


. . Can't we play over your barn after 
supper tonight? 


witiie: (Doubtfully) I don’t know. 
THERESA: You can’t build a wall at night. 


Witte: We got our knitting to do. In 
the daytime we build our wall and at 
night we knit. We’re making a kinda 
blanket. You know, squares. 


THERESA: (Disgusted) Knitting. (She 
goes over to river bank) What’s your 
brother doing down there? 


WILulE: He’s helping me build a wall. 
THERESA: He doesn’t have to, does he? 


WILLIE: No. 
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THERESA: He doesn’t have to do any- 
thing if he doesn’t feel like it, does he? 
I think when I grow up, I’m going to 
be a cripple. You don’t have to do any- 
thing. Nobody expects you to do any- 
thing. 


WILLE: (Defending) He is doing some- 
thing. He’s helping me build a wall. 


THERESA: You don’t need to get mad 
about it. (Looking over at the wall) 
That’s certainly a small wall. 


WILLIE: What do you know? It’s got 
about a thousand stones already. 


THERESA: It looks about a foot high. 


WILLIE: That shows all you know. (Goes 
to porch and picks up measuring stick) 
It’s that high. That’s how high it is. 


THERESA: (Is not impressed) That’s not 
so high. You remember what we did 
your last birthday? 


witure: (He does, but he doesn’t want 
to be reminded) No. 

THERESA: (Jumps up and down) Yes, you 
do. We helped them cut silage over at 
my place. We jumped up and down on 
it and got soaked with the hose. They’re 
doing it over there today. 


wi.uie: Then why don’t you go have 
fun. No one’s stopping you. 


THERESA: You going to the party Helen’s 
giving? 
WILLIE: No. 


THERESA: I bet I know why. You can’t 
dance. 


WILLIE: (With scorn) Dancing. 


THERESA: My big brother taught me. I'll 
teach you. (She tries to grab him to 
teach him, but he yanks loose) 


WILLIE: Hey, lay off, will you, Theresa. 


THERESA: What’s the matter, Willie? You 
mad at me? 


witure: No. You better go home. 


THERESA: (Goes to porch, lifting skirt. 
Out of the blue) I’m not wearing any- 
thing underneath my dress. My mother 
said I didn’t have to, it’s so hot. 


wituie: So why are you telling me? 


THERESA: (Turns to him, stamping foot) 
You don’t know anything. And you 
don’t want to know anything. 


wituie: Look, I’m building a wall. 


THERESA: (Mad that this last has been 


repulsed) A silly, dopey wall. For what? 
For what? 


WILLIE: I’m gonna save my house. 


THERESA: You are not! My poppa says 
the river’s going to rise further than it 
did last year, and your house is going 
into the river. 


WILLIE: (Furious) It is not. 


THERESA: (Runs up to him and pokes 
him) It is too. 


WILLE: (Grabs at her) It is not. 


THERESA: (Giggles . . . she’s at last got 
him interested) It is too. You just wait 
and see. 


WILLIE: It is not. 


(There follows a sort of puppy dog 
poking and pulling match, which ends 
up on the grass . . . it is interspersed 
with little yelps and cries . . . “Take 
thet- back” .. . “It is too.” .. . “You 
don’t know whet you’re talking about 
wae  f ae 
Finally wittre has her pinned to the 


ground .. . and he looks at her close 
in the face and says... ) 
It is not. 


(THERESA just giggles because she has 
gotten a rise out of him. wiLuie holds 
her that way for a moment longer .. . 
saying nothing . . . he suddenly be- 
comes embarrassingly aware that this 
is a girl he’s holding, and he releases 
her abruptly, rises, and goes to knoll 
... WILLIE pondering something mys- 
terious, and THERESA giggling) 


DAD: (Entering from hall as wituie rises) 
Willie. 

THERESA: (Jumps up) And when the 
river rises, you’re going to have to come 
and live with us. Not your sister, Ruth. 
She can’t come. But you can, and your 
brother. And we'll have fun. 


paD: (Appears on the porch) Willie, I 
thought I told you . . . (He looks at 
THERESA) 


THERESA: Hello. 
pap: Your mother wants you, Theresa. 


THERESA: No she doesn’t. She said I 
didn’t have to come in till it’s dark. 


paD: Don’t argue with me. She wants 
you. 


THERESA: Just you and Don can come 
over—and maybe your Mother. (Sticks 
her tongue out at DAD, goes to gate, 
throwing ball to wiLurE on knoll) Here, 
catch. (She ezits) 


paD: What was that all about. 
witLiE: Nothing. 


paD: (Pounding ball into catcher’s mitt) 
Well . : . I thought you might feel like 
pitching a few in to me. Your brother 
and I used to do that in the evenings 
sometime. (Tosses ball to WILLIE, assum- 
ing catcher’s position) 


WILLIE: I’m no good at pitching. 
pap: Now I used to see you and your 
brother pitching out back here last year. 


wILulE: I haven’t thrown a ball in a 
long time. I'd put it through the win- 
dow. (WILLIE throws ball to pap and sits 
on porch steps) 
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DAD: How does it feel to be a year older? 
(Ed Begley, Clay Hall) 


pap: Well . . . all right, if you don’t 
want to. (Takes glove off, sits next to 


WILLIE on step) How does it feel to be 
a year older? 


WILLIE: (Uncomfortable at his father’s 
attempts at softness) Not much differ- 
ent, I guess. 


paD: You're catching up on your old 
man, you realize that? 


wILiie: Catching up? 


paD: Sure, it’s just simple arithmetic. 
When you were born, I was thirty-six 
times as old as you were. Now I’m only 
a little more than four times as old. At 
what age will you be just half as old as 
I am? Can you figure that out, huh? 


wiLLize: (Thinks a moment) No. 


pap: Well, I guess that is a little beyond 
you. (Kidding) What’s 7 times 49? 


wituie: (Thinks for a moment) 343. 


pap: Good . . . That’s it. It’s easy, isn’t 
it? (Getting out his wallet . . . in confi- 
dential tones) Now, Willie . . . this is 
just between you and me. Your moth- 
er’s gotten you something for your 
birthday which she’ll give you . . . But 
this is just between you and me. (He 
slips him a bill) 


wituie: (Looks at it a little puzzled... 
and takes it) Gee, thanks. 


paD: Now don’t tell your mother. Go 
out and buy yourself something you 
really want. 


WILLIE: Gee .. . thanks. 


paD: I wish it could be more, but... 
well . . . You know what I got for a 
birthday present when I was your age? 
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WILLIE: What? 


pap: A five cent bag of candy. And I 
was happy to get it. (There is a mo- 
ment’s pause) What you been doing 
all day? 


WILLIE: (Rises, starting for knoll) The 
wall. Don and me. 


pap: Look, Willie. You believe your old 
man, don’t you? You trust him, don’t 
you? You trust him, don’t you? 


WILLIE: (Without too much conviction) 
Sure. 


paD: Well, I been asking around, and 
it’s going to be a dry fall. There’s noth- 
ing to worry about. And in the spring 
the state’ll build a wall. 


wile: (Seems unconvinced) Well... 


pap: Look, you should be doing lots of 
other things this summer. Your teacher 
wrote you from Italy, asked you how 
the summer was coming. What are you 
gonna tell her when she gets back? 


WILLIE: I don’t know. 


paD: I wanted you to clean out the loft 
in the garage, and your mother wants 
you to tidy up the attic .. . How many 
gold stars have you got on your moth- 
er’s chart? 


WILLIE: None. 


pab: (His irritation mounting .. . at the 
inability to communicate with his son) 
If I made you build that wall, you’d be 
screaming and hollering. But because 
I don’t want you to make it, you spend 
all your time on it. 


WILLIE: (Turns to pad) That’s not the 
reason. 


paD: (After an uncomfortable silence) 
Well . . . I guess you'd better be getting 
cleaned up for supper. (He goes to the 
door and opens it) Anything good play- 
ing at the movies? 


WILLIE: I don’t know. 


paD: Weli, take a look. Maybe we can 
all go down after supper. (He goes in. 
exiting up stairs) 


(WILLIE hears DON coming up the 
bank, and goes to help him, taking 
crutches which Don tosses up) 


pon: (Pulling himself up) That’s quite 
a haul. (He sits on knoll) 


WILLIE: I told you I’d come down and 
drag you up in the wagon. 


pon: You got enough to do without 
taking care of me. 


WILLIE: You’re bushed, aren’t you? 
pon: No. I’m all right. 


WILLIE: You want to take it easy to- 
morrow? I could manage maybe pad- 
dling the raft. Tell you what... Ill 
give you the day off. (pon looks at 
WILLIE . . . smiles and shakes his head, 
“No”) You don’t want the day off. Okay. 


pon: (Taking off shoes) But I thought 
maybe you’d take today off. Your birth- 
day. 


WILLIE: How’d you know? 


pon: What do you mean? Think I can’t 
remember anything? . . . Here. Here’s 
something for you. (He takes a knife 
from his pocket and gives it to WILLIE 
who rises) 


witire: Gee, you shouldn’t spent the 
money. 


pon: I didn’t. It’s an old one of mine. 
you always had an eye on it. 


WILLIE: (Examining it) Oh, yeah. . 
the one with the leather punch .. . Gee, 
thanks. 


pon: (Lies back and looks at the sky, 
while wILLie gets measuring stick and 
whittles on it) If only summer were as 
permanent as it seems. 


WILLIE: It’s only August. We'll get it up 
there. 


pon: Yeah, if we don’t run out of time. 


WILLIE: Well, it’s a cinch we won’t run 
out of stones. 


pon: We won't run out of river, either. 
Arm’s sore, isn’t it? 


wILuie: (He’d never admit it) No. 


pon: Let me work on it. You tried to 
lift too heavy a stone. (WILLIE moves 
a little closer and offers his right arm 
for rubbing) I was going to say some- 
thing, but I didn’t want to nag. 


WILLIE: It was heavier than it looked. 
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pon: (Rubbing the arm) You better 
look twice, or we'll be running out of 
Willie. 

witire: (Laughing) Never. (Calls, rises 
.and goes to porch, lies on stomach, 
looking under porch) Hey, Lady .. . 
She sure rests a lot, don’t she? 

pon: She's going to be having her pups 
soon. 


wILuie: Will they take her away to have 
them? 


pon: No. She'll have them right under 
the porch there. 


WILLIE: Right under there? 


pon: Any day now. You know, Willie, 
you might keep an eye on Lady and 
when she’s having her pups, you might 
watch them being born. 


wituie: Lady wouldn’t mind? 

pon: No. She'll be proud of them. 
WILLIE: How does it happen? 

pon: You wait and watch. 

witule: Will it be all right? I mean... 
pon: Sure it’s all right. You watch... 


WILLIE: Don, could Lady stop having her 
puppies if she didn’t want them? 


pon: Why do you ask that? 


WILuie: I was just wondering if a dog, 
or a person could stop having a baby 
once it started. 


pon: (Looks at wILLiz, puzzled 
then) Yes, they can ... Only they 
hardly ever do. 


WILulE: (After a long pause) Then why 
didn’t Mom and Dad stop me? 


pon: Why do you ask that? 
WILE: I dunno. 


pon: They didn’t stop you because they 
wanted you .. . and because it’s a crime 
to stop a child . . . What put that into 
your head? 


WILLIgE: Anyway, I’m glad they didn’t 
stop me . . . If they had, I wouldn't 
have been your brother, would I? (Sits 
on ground next to pon) Don? 


pon: (Dries face on towel) Yeah? 


wire: I heard Mom and Dad talking 
this morning, and . . . (He stops) 


pon: Yeah? 
WILLIE: Well... 
pon: What about? 


WILLIE: They were saying if you didn’t 
do something soon— (DON turns away, 
angry, throwing towel down) I’m sor- 
ry ... (Kneels facing pon) I told them 
you were going to write to the college 
about a job you could do sitting down 
and... 
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pon: Look, Willie, I’m sorry. It isn’t just 
the money. It’s everything. I've got to 
work it out for myself. I don’t know if 
you can understand, but a part of me’s 
dead. You plan to grow up whole and 
strong, and there’s nothing you can’t do, 
and then something happens and every- 
thing’s changed. You've got to .. . re- 
orient. That means, get your bearings. 
Figure out some purpose, some reason 
for doing what you're doing. 


WILLIE: You want your knife back? 
pon: Why? 
WILLIE: I made you mad. 


pon: Of course not. 


MOTHER: (Enters from hall onto porch) 
You boys going to be ready for supper? 


WILLIE: Hi, Mom. 


pon: Sure .. . we'll be ready. 


MOTHER: You boys been working hard 
all afternoon. Can I look? 


pon: Sure. 


MOTHER: (Looking over the edge) My, it 
certainly does look fine. 


WILLIE: Beginning to look like some- 
thing, isn’t it, Mom? 


MOTHER: I should say so! 


WILLIE: Don says we got about a thou- 
sand stones. This is how high it is. (He 
rises and displays the stick again) 


MOTHER: Well! And just the two of you. 
A thousand stones . . . from way up 
there. (She looks up the river towards 
the rock pile) It certainly is far. 


WILLIE: We ought to have a tractor. 


MOTHER: It’s as nice a wall as I’ve ever 
seen. 


pon: You ought to come down and take 
a real good look at it sometime. 


MOTHER: Why, yes, I mean to sometime, 
when it’s cool. Willie, you run inside 
and put on a clean shirt. Supper’ll be 
ready soon. I’ve got a surprise for you 
for your birthday. 


WILLE: (Goes through screen door and 
upstairs, stopping to get candy from 
table) Okay. I'll be right down. 


pon: (Stopping her as she starts back 
into house) —Mom! 


MOTHER: Yes, Donald? 


pon: (Trying to hold in his anger) Do 
you think that’s a proper way for a kid 
to be spending his birthday? 


MOTHER: I don’t know, dear. He seems 
to enjoy it, and you encourage him in it. 


pon: He doesn’t enjoy it. And what can 
I do but encourage him. He knows that 
something’s got to be done to save his 
home, and he’s trying to do it. And even 
though it may be futile, it’s more than 
anyone else around here is doing. 


MOTHER: Your father has told me— 
pon: —My father! 

MOTHER: Now, Donald! 

pon: I can’t help it! 


MOTHER: Your father loves you children. 
And everything he’s done he’s done for 
you. 


pon: How can you believe that, Mom? 


MOTHER: It hasn’t been easy for him, 
working hard all day, all his life. Al- 
ways hoping for promotions, but only 
getting raises. 


pon: I know, Mom, but .. . I don’t 
know how you've stood it. I suppose I 
shouldn’t talk like that, but . . . 


MOTHER: No, you shouldn't. I’ve stood it 
because it hasn’t always been this way 

. You’re too young to remember 
when it was different . . . like the night 
we got our first phonograph, and your 
father and I danced and danced .. . 
and you and Ruthie were just tots but 
you danced too... 


pon: Yes, I remember. 


MOTHER: No, you don’t . . . But that’s 
why I’ve stood it. And I’ve stood it 
because it’s not good for children to 
grow up in a house with no father in it. 


DON: It’s not good for them to grow up 
in a house without real love either . 

I don’t know which is worse .. . I’m 
sorry, Mom, but I'm fed up .. . fed up 
with his writing letters to the legisla- 
ture, while this kid, this kid who should 
be out playing and enjoying life while 
he can, he’s down there standing waist 
deep in a river, lugging stones and rocks 
almost heavier than he is, day after day, 
nine hours a day. 


MOTHER: Nine hours? 
pon: Yes, and more. 


MOTHER: And I told him he mustn't go 
in the water right after lunch. 


pon: (In disgust) Oh, Mom, can’t you 
understand... 


(DAD comes running out on the porch 
from upstairs) 


pac: I told you they’d be back. I told 
you. 


MOTHER: What's the matter? 


pap: (Going towards the fence) Them 
God-damned chickens. Four of them. 


MOTHER: Where? 


pap: (Calling out) Harry, come here. 
They’re back. 


MOTHER: Where? 


pap: (At the fence) In the garden there. 
See them. Three white chickens and 
that black one. Walked right through 
the fence. 
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HARRY: (Comes down stairs followed by 
ruTH. He has present for wILLie which 
he puts on wituie’s chair) What's the 
matter, Pop? 


pap: I’m gonna turn on the power in 
the fence. Chickens in the garden. 


(He runs into the shed and a motor 
is heard going on. HARRY sees DAD pass 
by the door, through the kitchen to 
the kitchen door. Meanwhile, rutTH 
goes out screen door and sits on 
bench) 


MOTHER: (Protesting) Tom, please! 


paD: (Coming from tool shed to fence) 
I turned off the fence when Ruth got 
hurt. But you see what happens? We 
should have left it on. Chickens walk 
right through into the garden. Well, 
we'll just watch them walk right out 
again. When they hit that wire... 


MOTHER: Tom... 


paD: Eating the seeds in the ground and 
the plants. They’re ruining my garden. 


MOTHER: Dad, it’s my garden. I tend it. 
I ought to have something to— 


pap: Those chickens are trespassing. 
That’s why Harry and I built the fence, 
and we had a right to build it. If it 
hadn’t been for the chickens, Ruth 
wouldn't have hurt herself. Now I’ve 
turned it back on. You all hear? Ruth, 
you hear? 


RUTH: Yes, I hear. 


pon: (Rises, goes to screen door) Okay, 
so you turned it on. So you better watch, 
or you'll miss it. 


WILLIE: (Coming out in a clean white 
shirt from upstairs) What's the matter? 


MOTHER: Your father’s turned the power 
on the fence. 


WILLIE: No! 
MOTHER: Stay away from it. 
WILLIE: Aw, gee, Pop! 


paD: You keep still. Can’t you see the 
chickens in there pecking away. Three 
white ones and a black one. But it’s 
just a matter of time. 


WILLIE: Please turn it off. 
pap: Why? 
WILLIE: It’s my birthday. 


paD: (Looks at him puzzled) What’s 
that got to do with it? 


MOTHER: I told you I’ve got a surprise 
for you. 


(WILLIE starts slowly towards the shed 
to turn off the power) 


pap: Where are you going? 
wILuie: To the shed. (He starts to run) 


DAD: (Quickly overtakes him and collars 
him and seats him on porch step) You 
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heard what I said. Go back and sit 
down. Or if you don’t want to watch, 
go on in the house. 


WILLie: (Rises and looks to pon for 
help) But the black one’s Theresa’s. 


pap: I don’t give a damn whose it is. 
(He glares at wWILLie a moment. Returns 
to his fence) There . . . There she goes 
... there she goes .. . Is she going to 
get the surprise of her life when she 
hops on that wire . . . (Coaxing the 
chicken) That’s it . . . come on. Just 
a little closer . . . Just a little bit more 
now ... There. Now you... (He sud- 
denly stops ... great puzzlement .. . 
then rage) It doesn’t work, Harry. Look 
at them going out... One by one... 
Right on the wire ... Your God-damned 
fence doesn’t work. (WILLIE starts to 
laugh in relief. pap whips around and 
shouts at him) Shut up! 


(EVERYONE starts to laugh .. . every- 
one but pap. . . an almost uncon- 
trollable laughter at the ludicrous 
turn of events. HARRY lies on knoll, 
laughing. pap looks around at every- 
one ... then in a towering rage, he 
goes into the kitchen, and takes out a 
shotgun. He comes out back on the 
porch. As they see him, the laughter 
stops abruptly. He looks around at 
them in triumph. They watch him, as 
he lifts the gun to his shoulder) 


WILLIE: Don’t! 


(DAD gives wILLie a look. As he raises 
the gun again, WILLIE goes into DON’S 
arms. DAD fires the shotgun. A pleased 
look comes into his face. No one says 
anything. They are all shocked, and 
embarrassed. MOTHER quietly goes into 
the house and exits hall. wIt.te goes 
off the porch and offstage towards the 
chickens) 


pap: Where are you going? (WILLIE 
doesn’t answer . continues) I had a 
right to do it. (DON enters kitchen and 
washes hands at sink) I had a right. 


WILLIE: (Off-stage) It’s dead. 
pap: Where are you going with it? 
WILLIE: To Parmesi’s. 


RUTH: You'll get yourself all covered 
with— (Stops) 


pAD: You leave it right there. You put 
it down right there and come back. 


(WILLIE comes back in, and goes 
quietly without looking at his father, 
up the steps and into the kitchen, 
and to the sink. pon hands him soap 
and goes to bedroom. WILLIE washes 
his hands, his back to the others . . . 
Silently the others come in and take 
their places at the table .. . No one 
speaks. pap looks at them indignantly 

MOTHER enters from hall with 


lighted birthday cake. They all wait 
for WILLIE to turn around from the 
sink .. .) 


MOTHER: Willie .. . make a wish, Willie. 


(WILLIE turns from the sink at last... 
He is sad and angry. Suddenly the 
others see in the light of the candles 
that his shirt front is covered with 
bloed. He stands there over his lighted 
birthday cake . . . looking at them) 


pon: (From bedroom door) You better 
go and change your shirt, Willie .. . 


(WILLIE turns, goes upstairs to land- 
ing, puts towel on balustrade. MOTHER 
goes to her chair, puts cake on table 
as WILLIE goes up stairs. She blows 
out the candles as:) 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 2 


Early evening, a week later 


As the lights come up, DON is sitting on 
the porch, knitting. 


WILLIE’s feet can be seen sticking out 
from under the porch. 


RUTH’s radio can be heard upstairs. 


WILLIE: (After a few moments, he comes 
out from under the porch. He moves 
quietly, almost in wonder and awe at 
the thing he has seen .. . He comes to 
pon) I think Lady’s having her pups. 


pon: It’s about time for them. So she 
probably is. 


WILLIE: I’m sure she is. 
pon: I don’t hear them yet 


WILLIE: I saw one. I saw it move. It was 
all by itself. 


pon: And Lady? 


WILE: I think she was having another 
one. 


pon: She probably was. 


(Motions wILLIE to go back under 
porch. He does, and we hear a puppy 
sound. WILLIE comes out from under 
porch, goes to DON) 


wiLuig: There! Did you hear that . 
That’s the puppy. 


pon: Yup. You saw right. You are now 
a family man. (Reaches over and shakes 
WILLie’s hand) Congratulations 


WILLIE: (Beaming) Thanks. Shouldn't I 
hand out cigars, or something? 


pon: We'll pretend you did. You better 
go back to your pups. 


(WILLIE goes back and puts his head 
under the porch again. The radio mu- 
sic fades out) 


MOTHER: (Comes out on the porch from 
hall) Oh, you’re up here already? 





DAD: My name is Willie Mumson . . 


(John Kerr, Ed Be 


. | am 12 years old ...1 ran away from home... . 
jley, June Walker) 





pon: Yes. Through with the wall for the 
day 


MOTHER: Supper’ll be ready in half an 
hour 


pon: That'll be fine. "Cause Lady’s hav- 
ing her pups now and Willie can’t be 
disturbed 


MOTHER: Oh? 

pon: (Pointing) Right under there 
MOTHER: He’s watching? 

pon: Uh-hunh. 

MOTHER: But isn’t he awfully young? 
pon: Yes, and very impressed 


MOTHER: Well, I guess it’s all right, then 
Nothing’s evil but thinking makes it so 


pON: In this case at least . . 


MOTHER: I told your father that Willie 
would be wanting to know .. . and he 
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said I should tell him .. . 
guess you've told him. 


pon: Yes. 


MOTHER: It’s nice that you and Willie 
are such good friends. After all you 
have to go through life together, long 
after your father and I are gone . . 
And it’s nice if brothers can like each 
other. 


DON: We do 


MOTHER: (Takes knitting from pon) Let 
me see. You knit so tight and Willie 
knits so loose, it’s hard for me to fit the 
squares together. 


pon: I’m trying to loosen it up. 


MOTHER: (Hands knitting back to him) 
Well, that is better. (Going inside) 
Well, get him out from there in time 
for supper. (RUTH comes down the stairs 
as her MOTHER goes in) Supper’ll be 
ready in a few minutes, Ruth. 


RUTH: Okay, Mom. 


MOTHER: (WILLIE crawls completely un- 
der porch) You look a little tired, Ruth. 
I sometimes wonder if you should work. 


ruTH: Now, Mom. 


MOTHER: I mean... well... I’m just 
thinking of you and Harry. 


RUTH: I don’t mind working. 


MOTHER: I know .. . but you remember 
Mrs. Bonner . . . She wasn’t able to 
have her first child till she stopped 
working. And you don’t really need the 
money... 


RUTH: We want to get the Buick paid 
for . . . and buy our own place, Mom. 


MOTHER: Well, it’s your own life, I 
guess. 


(RUTH comes out on the porch . . . she 
is trying to fasten the clasp of a brace- 
let. She has wet nail polish) 


von: Hello. 


RUTH: Hello. (She puts her wrist in 
front of him. He fastens the bracelet) 
Thanks. 


poN: Have a good day at Work? 


RUTH: It’s never a good day at work. 
If I’ve got to work, I think I ought to 
get another job . . . sitting at that tele- 
phone switchboard all day .. . (She 
touches her hips to indicate it’s not good 
for them . . . she leans over and picks 
up a movie magazine and sits on the 
bench) 


pon: Tell me, Ruth, any of the movie 
stars you read about ever call on your 
line? 


RUTH: (Looking through magazine) 
Who'd call this town? This town is no 
place. 


pon: I don’t know .. . didn’t you say 
the President called here once? 


RUTH: Yeah ... Big deal. 


pon: (Reflectively) I remember when 
you and I were kids and we used to lie 
out under that tree, and we used to 
talk about when I was going to be in 
the White House. (ruTH grunts) And 
I said if I ever got in the White House, 
I'd have you there to give all the parties 


RUTH: (Shrugs. Then she hears some- 
thing, and sits up) What was that? 


pon: What was what? 
RUTH: I thought I heard something. Like 
a puppy. 
pon: You probably did. 

(The puppy sound is heard again) 
RUTH: They’re under the porch? 
pon: Yes. 


RUTH: Harry will have to get them out 
of there. 
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von: Lady will probably get them out 
of there herself without any help. At 
least she hasn’t needed any help so far. 


(Puppy sound) 
ruTH: When were the puppies born? 


pon: Some time between five and six 
this evening. 


RUTH: That’s .. . that’s now. 


pon: That’s right. 
(Puppy sound) 


RUTH: You mean it’s happening right 
now. Right down under there? 


pon: Somewhere along there. 


ruTH: Oh! I told Mother when Willie 
brought her home she ought to be 
spayed. 


pon: That’s right. I remember. You 
raised hell about it. 


RUTH: And I was right. Mother said we 
could lock Lady up when the time came, 
and I told her nobody would do it, that 
nobody would remember. And I was 
right. 


pon: You were right. And now Lady is 
a Mama. Just because we forgot, like 
you said we would. (Looking at ruTH) 
It happens in the best of families. 


RUTH: (Looks quickly at him) You 
know? (pon nods back “Yes”) Does it 
show? Is that how you know? 


pon: No. 
RUTH: Then how? 


pon: I knew because I heard you and 
Harry on the porch that night, and be- 
cause I saw you try to kill it on the 
fence and to vomit it into the river .. . 


RUTH: (Rises, throws magazine down) 
Shut up! 


pon: I knew because you are a beauti- 
ful girl, and you made it so ugly that 
only a blind man wouldn’t have known. 


RUTH: Well, it’s none of your damned 
business. 


pon: (After a moment) I guess you’re 
right. 


(After a moment ruTH walks across 
in front of him, her stomach pulled 
in flat .. . she stops at the screen 
door) 


WILLIE: (Comes out from under the 
porch) She’s all finished. 


RUTH: (Horrified) Willie! 
WILLiz: There’s five of them. 


RUTH: (Ina rage) You... you... (She 
looks back at pon, then goes down the 
steps and grabs him by the arm and 
starts to shake him ... He is still on his 
knees, she shouts at him) Dirty, filthy 
thing . . 
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pon: (Trying to get up) Ruth! 
ruTH: Lying under there and watching! 


pon: (Reaching for his crutches) Ruth, 
lay off! 


RUTH: (To pon, still holding wIL.ie) 
This is what you teach him, to lie on 
his belly and watch that disgusting . . . 
(She is almost shrieking now. Shaking 
WILLIE, who is stunned) 


MOTHER: (Comes out at the end of this 
from hall) Ruth! .. . Ruth! 


RUTH: You know what he was doing, 
Mom? 


MOTHER: (Taking RUTH by arm) Come 
inside, Ruth. 


RUTH: (DON rises. Pointing to pon) And 
he teaches him these things . . . Teaches 
him to watch, and io go out over the 
barn with Theresa .. . 


MOTHER: 
Ruth! 


RUTH: (Almost sobbing) Harry said I 
wasn’t to tell you he saw them .. . Out 
over the barn . . . Willie and Theresa. 
pon: What the hell, Ruth! 


RUTH: What do you mean, what the 
hell? 


(Leads rutTH to door) Now, 


MOTHER: Ruth, you come inside now. 


(When MOTHER finally succeeds in 
pulling RUTH away from wIiLLiz, he 
gets up, on the verge of tears, and 
moves towards DON. DON opens his 
arms as though to receive him) 


wILLie: You said it would be all right 
to watch. You said . . . (He is overcome 
by tears .. . He looks at pon accusingly, 
exits running in the direction of the 
barn) 


pon: Willie! Willie! 


MOTHER: (Comes out on porch) Come 
back here! Willie! 


pon: For Christ’s sake, Ruth. What are 
you trying to do? 


RUTH: Willie and Theresa! 


pon: So what? You and I were bathed 
in the same tub. Give him a break. 


RUTH: We were not! We were not! You 
sit around here teaching him every- 
thing that’s dirty, just because you 
can’t— 

pon: —Shut up! 


RUTH: It’s about time he learned what 
you've been teaching him is wrong. 
(She turns and runs into the house... 
exits up stairs) 


pap: (Enters hall, coming out) What's 
the matter out here? 


MOTHER: Willie’s run off. I’m afraid he’s 
run away. 


pap: Why? 


MOTHER: I don’t know. Ruth yelled at 
him. We’d better get Harry to get in the 
car and go after him. Harry! Harry! 


pon: He’s been planning to run away 
for weeks. 


pap: What? 


pon: For weeks he’s been collecting 
stuff in the barn. 


pap: You told him you used to do that. 


pon: (Throwing it at him) Ever since 
he heard you say you didn’t want him, 
he’s been collecting stuff up in the loft. 
(pap heads for the barn) Leave it alone. 
Damn you, leave it alone. (DAD con- 
tinues to go. DON watches then slowly 
turns to go out the gate) 


HARRY: (Comes down stairs to MOTHER) 
What’s the matter, Mom? Ruth’s all 
upset and— 


MOTHER: Willie’s run away. At least I'm 
afraid he has. 


HARRY: Aw, he'll come back, Mom. All 
kids run away. 


MOTHER: I wish you’d get in the Buick 
and go after him, Harry. 


HARRY: (Goes out hall, MOTHER follows to 
hall and turns to come out on porch) 
Why don’t you wait and see. 


pap: (Comes back from behind the 
house with a bundle, done up in a 
sweater ... He is trying to undo it as 
he comes. He goes to porch steps) Did 


you help him get all this stuff together? 
DON: Don’t look at it. It’s his stuff. Don’t! 


paD: (Sits on porch steps) You shut up. 
(He has untied the sweater now... 
and has it laid out in front of steps... 
he holds the items up as he comes to 
them) ... A map of the United States 
... Swiss Family Robinson . . . (MOTHER 
begins to cry softly) A pair of pajamas 
. . . Humph!—A can of peas. (He finds 
a letter) To whom it may concern. 


pon: For God’s sake ... 
will you? 


leave it be, 


pap: Have you read this? 
pon: No, and you shouldn't. 


DAD: (Ignores DON and starts to read) 
My name is Willie Mumson .. . I am 
12 years old .. . I ran away from home 
.. . If I am found dead, tell my brother, 
Don. Maybe you had .. . (DAD stops) 


pon: Go on. You wanted to read it. 


pap: (Looks down at the letter again) 
Maybe you had better tell my mother 
too . . . Sincerely, Willie Mumson. 
(MOTHER, sobbing, goes up and sits on 
bench, her back to the others. pap goes 
to comfort MOTHER on bench, turning to 
pon) You did this. A boy his age doesn’t 
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turn against his parents unless someone 
shows him. (DON ignores this and starts 
wrapping up the package, sitting on 
porch steps) What are you doing? 


pon: I’m putting this back. 
pAD: Leave it where it is! 


pon: How could you look at him again 
if he knew you'd seen this? 


paD: Now, Mother, he’ll come back when 
he’s hungry (Wheeling on pon) 
And when he comes back, you leave 
him alone. Leave him alone, do you 
hear? He’s our son, not yours. Our son! 
(He opens door for MOTHER and starts 
to lead her in) 


pon: I hope he doesn’t come back. 


DAD: (Stops. MOTHER goes to balustrade) 
What? 


pon: Why should he come back to this 
house? Why should he come back to 


all this two-bit meanness and selfish- 
ness? Why? 


DAD: You ought to know why... To 
eat and sleep and have everything done 
for him, like it’s done for you . . . You 
ought to know why! (pap reenters house 
and helps mMoTuHeR, who is still crying, 
upstairs) 


(pon, stung by the truth of this, starts 
to do up WILLIE’s things in the sweater, 
as:) 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 3 


The lights come up in the kitchen 
It is later that night 


RUTH is wearing a pretty bathrobe and 
is dancing with herself just sort of 
swaying to the music of her portable 
radio . . . dancing as she can never 
dance with a man a sort of pure 
narcissism. DON comes from behind the 
house and up to the kitchen door. He 
stands at the door watching.rutH. He is 
obviously under a strain, but he is try- 
ing to keep himself reined in He 
watches RUTH dance for a few moments, 


and then enters the kitchen 


pon: You dance nice. My star pupil 
(RUTH puts her arms down and goes to 
table, turns off radio) I don’t under- 
stand you, Ruth 


(RUTH goes to sink to pour coffee) 
RUTH: Don’t try. Any sign of Willie? 
pon: No 


RUTH: (Pours coffee) Harry and Dad 
are looking for him. He'll come back 


DON: Maybe. 


RUTH: (Goes to stool with coffee cup 
sits) Don’t look at me 
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DON: Look Ruth, | don't like to talk to you like this, but this is important to me, and 
if you don't... 


pon: Why did you talk like that? Why 
do you act like that? The sexiest 
girl in the neighborhood, and you're 
ashamed of sex. 

RUTH: What do you know about it? You 
never heard boys snickering in school, 
on street-corners, looking at you 
finding any excuse to handle you 
dancing with you not to dance but to 
What do you know about it? 


pon: Maybe not much. But I do know 
the way you talked to Willie was 


RUTH: —Look, he'll come back 
pon: Maybe. But how? 


RUTH: They'll find him in the movies 
or someplace. Or he'll just walk in 


DON: I meant how . . . how ? What 
kind of Willie’s gonna come back? 


arroll Baker 


| can tell Willie everything | know about you. 


John Kerr 


RUTH: Jesus, you take on so You'd 
think it was the end of the world. 


pon: No, it’s nothing as big as that, Ruth 
But it is the end of something . . . the 
end of Willie as a boy the end of 


innocence the beginning of shame 


RUTH: Well, he should be ashamed. 


pon: This was such an important sum- 
mer for him, and I wanted it to be so 
good and so right I wanted to pro- 
tect him from all this cheapness .. . All 


summer, I tried all summer long 


RUTH: (Impatiently) Oh . (She takes 
her cup of coffee and starts for the sink. 
pon sticks out his hand to stop her) 
Hey, watch out. (She juggles the coffee 
cup to keep from spilling it, then puts 
it in sink) 
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pon: (Rises) I want to talk to you, 
Ruth. 


RUTH: I’m tired. I want to go to bed. 
pon: It won’t take long. 
RUTH: It’s been a rough day. 


von: I know. But I’ve got to talk to you 
about Willie, and what you said to him 
this evening. 


ruTH: Look, Mother’s already talked to 
me. You can forget it. 


pon: Maybe I can, but Willie’s still go- 
ing to ask me about it. He’s going to 
ask me if what he did was wrong, and 
I'm going to tell him “No.” 


ruTH: All right. All right. 


pon: And then he’s going to ask me why 
you acted the way you did. And that’s 
what I want to talk to you about, about 
what I’m going to tell him, when he 
asks me this. 


RUTH: I don’t care what you tell him. 


pon: But, the only thing is, that now 
he’s not going to believe what I tell 
him. 


ruTH: And that kills you, doesn’t it? To 
have him doubt what you say. To have 
him find out you can be wrong. 


pon: But I’m not wrong, Ruthie, and 
you know it .. . And it'll have to be 


you that tells him, since you’re the one 
that did it 


RUTH: You can tell him anything you 
want. 


pon: (Stopping her again by grabbing 
her arms) —Look, Ruth, I don’t like to 
talk like this, but this is important to 
me, and if you don’t I can tell 
Willie everything I know about you. 


RUTH: Such as? 


pon: I can tell him there’s a child in 
your body and you hate it. 


RUTH: You wouldn't! 
pon: Why not? 
RUTH: Let go! 


pon: I can tell him how it was that 
night on the porch, and that it wasn’t 
an accident that you hurt yourself on 
the fence. I can tell him what an ugly 
barren bitch you really are, and that 
he is never to be hurt by you, ever, and 
that he is only to pity you, as I pity 
you. (RUTH slaps pon. After a moment, 
goes on) I can make it so that nothing 
you ever say or do to him after that 
could hurt him. I can tell him just once 
and get it over with. 


RUTH: You wouldn’t dare. 


pon: The hell I wouldn’t. I'd do any- 
thing to keep that kid from being hurt 
by you, from getting your warped ideas 
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on what’s right and wrong, what’s beau- 
tiful and what’s ugly. 


RUTH: You mean you'd do anything to 
get him back to believing that you're 
God Almighty on a throne. 


pon: That isn’t it, Ruth, and you know 
it. 


RUTH: (Goes to landing of stairs) I'll 
tell Mother. I'll tell her what you said. 


pon: You tell Mother. And I'll tell Wil- 
lie. And pretty soon there won't be 
anyone left for us to tell it to. 


RUTH: You! You're the one that’s going 
to tell them I’m ugly. Look at you. 
You’re going to tell everybody. You! 
(She tries to laugh) 


pon: That’s right. I’m the one. 


RUTH: (Coming down steps) Yes, you’re 
the one. And I know why. Because you 
hate me. Because I’m a woman, and no 
woman will look at you any more. No 
woman would have you, and you hate 
me. 


pon: I don’t. 


RUTH: You sit around all day doing 
nothing . . . nothing but reading books 
and telling Willie bad things. Damn you 

. damn you! Damn you! (She sinks 
on chair at table and buries her head 
in her arms) 


pon: (After a few moments, with some 
compassion) Ruthie, whatever happened 
to you .. . You were such a nice kid 


RUTH: (She turns the radio on) Nothing 
happened to me. 


pon: I know you wanted to get away 
from here .. . that that’s partly why 
you married Harry. 


RUTH: We'll get away. 


poN: I wanted to get away too . as 
badly as you did. And I was thrown 
back too . . . but that’s all the more 
reason we should have made it so Wil- 
lie wouldn’t feel the same way we did. 


RUTH: (Rises, goes to screen door) I 
don’t want to talk about it. 


pon: Sometimes I see you sitting on the 
porch, looking out into space, as though 
you were looking for the little girl who 
used to live here. (RUTH says nothing 

. . She is miserable. When von sees 
that he is getting nowhere, he goes on 
quietly) One way or the other, I would 
like to feel that what happened today 
won't happen again. The best way would 
be if you would tell Willie yourself, 
that you were wrong, worried about 
work, or something. Anything. Just that 
it was a mistake and that you're sorry. 
And after that you could just leave him 
alone. 


RUTH: (After a while she lifts her head) 
All right . . . I'll tell him. 


pon: Good. 


RUTH: When I see him, I'll tell him 
But I don’t believe it. 


(DON goes through kitchen door and 
exits through gate. RUTH goes down to 
table, turns radio up, moves table 
As she moves the table, wIL.ie enters 
from tool shed, opens screen door 
She turns the radio off... . They look 
at each other ...then... ) 


You came back. (WILE shakes his head, 
“Yes”) Harry and Dad are out looking 
for you... Are you hungry? (WILLIE 
shakes his head, “No”) Then you'd bet- 
ter go up and tell Mom you’re home 
You got her worried sick. (She starts 
to go up the stairs.) 


WILLIE: Ruthie! 
RUTH: (On landing) Yes? 


WILLIE: I’m sorry I did something wrong, 
but ... (He stops) 


RUTH: I know ... . Don told you it was 
all right . .. Well, I guess you’ve learned 
your lesson. 


(She turns and goes up the stairs 
WILLIE stands there troubled .. . he’s 
ashamed ... He goes to the screen 


door to the porch, and out... ) 


pon: (Has come back and is going to- 
wards the front porch when WILLIE 
comes out...) Willie! (wt. turns 
and goes back into the house) Willie, 
come here, please. (WILLIE stops 
doesn’t look at DON, 
sits on bench) Willie, about this eve- 
ning . Ruth says she’s sorry about it 
About scolding you. Willie, look at me 
Don’t you believe me? Don’t you trust 
me any more? 


comes back 


WILLIE (Without much _ conviction) 


Sure 


pon: (Looks at him . 
out the truth.. 


trying to find 
but can’t...Then...) 
Anyway, I’m glad you came back. 


WILLIE: (Rises) I got going . . . I didn’t 
get very far... and then I thought . 
we haven't finished the wall. So I came 
back. 


pon: (After a moment of pride 
guess we'd better be going in 


wILLie: Yeah... 


(He goes on ahead, von following . . 
He goes inside the screen door, and 
lets it slam . . . almost in pon’s face 
. though this is not rudely inten- 
tional . . . and starts up the stairs 
pon, who is used to having WILLIE 
open the door for him whenever he’s 
around, notices this . . . and stands 
looking at the door . . . disturbed over 
the significance of it. WILLIE goes up 
a few stairs, senses that something is 
wrong ... stops and looks around .. . 
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He comes down the stairs again, and 
holds the screen door open for DON, 
who comes through . . . He looks into 
kitchen, then upstairs, then into his 
room. WILLIE closes door and looks at 
DON.) 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 4 


As the lights come up, MOTHER comes 
out of the kitchen folding afghan. pon 
is seated on bench on porch. 


MOTHER: It’s hard to believe that the 
summer’s over . . . Tomorrow Willie 
will be back in school, and the wall’s 
finished. 


DON: (Mom hands pon afghan, he folds 
it) It isn’t finished. But we’re finished 
with it. 


MOTHER: Where’s Willie? 


pon: Gone to the shed to ask Dad and 
Harry to take a look at the wall. 


MOTHER: Oh. I wanted to show him 
something. You know I spoke to Dad 
about what you said, back at the be- 
ginning of summer .. . that maybe we 
should show some . . . some tenderness 
towards each other .. . for Willie’s sake. 


pon: Yes. 
MOTHER: He didn’t seem to understand. 


pon: I’m afraid it doesn’t matter much 
now, anyway. 


MOTHER: (Putting her hand in her 
pocket) Oh, I hope it does, because I’ve 
found something. I’ve found something 
I want to read to Willie and to you. I 
think it will do almost as well. 


pon: What is it, Mom? 


MOTHER: (Teasing him) You'll just have 
to wait and hear it with Willie. (Starts 
back into house) 


pon: Mom? 

MOTHER: (She stops) Yes? 

pon: Have you noticed it in Willie... ? 
MOTHER: What? 

pon: Despair. 


MOTHER: Despair? A boy doesn’t despair 
who has his whole life before him. 


pon: Watch. 


MOTHER: I’ve tried since that terrible 
letter he wrote when he ran away. I 
forgave him that. I’ve tried to be more 
understanding. 


pon: I’m sure you have, Mom..- 


MOTHER: (Sits on bench left of pon) 
There’s someone else we must be very 
understanding of now, too. 
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pon: Who? 


MOTHER: Ruth . . . She’s going to have 
a baby. 


pon: Yeah. 

MOTHER: Did you know? 

pon: Yes. 

MOTHER: Did she tell you? 

pon: No. 

MOTHER: How did you know then? 
pon: I just knew. 


MOTHER: Ruth said she didn’t plan to 
have it. She said that it just happened. 
I prayed that it would happen .. . and 
it happened. 


pon: That's nice. I’m glad it happened 
like that. 


MOTHER: Surely God lives and is good 
and knows what is best for us and helps 
us, if only we knew it. And he some- 
tirhes hears our prayers. 


WILLIE: (Enters from shed) Dad and 
Harry are gonna look. 


MOTHER: That’s fine. They certainly will 
be proud of you. 


pon: They might even get together and 
give us a medal. 


MOTHER: Well, I don’t know about that, 
but I’m going to give you a gold star 
on your chart for it. And I’m going to 
give you a gold star for finishing knit- 
ting the blanket, too. 


(RUTH enters from stairs, comes out on 
porch, sits on porch steps with movie 
magazine) 


. . Willie, come here a minute, will 
you? Ruth, I'd like you to hear this 
too .. . Are you listening? 


RUTH: Yes. 


MOTHER: I was going through some old 
trunks yesterday, cleaning them out, 
and I came across this letter . . . and 
I thought I'd read it to you. I think it’s 
a nice letter. 


RUTH: Who's it from? 


MOTHER: It’s a letter your father wrote 
me on our wedding day. Are you lis- 
tening, Willie? 


WILLE: Yes, Mom. 


MOTHER: (She reads) “Today’s the big 
day. I hope it’s as big a day for you 
as it is for me. Frankly I’m scared, and 
I guess you are too. They say every- 
one’s scared on their wedding day. Well, 
I’m just writing you this note to tell 
y 2 I love you. So don’t be scared. As 
long as we love each other, we have 
nothing to be afraid of. And I'll love 
you forever and ever and ever.” (She 


finishes reading, and folds the letter .. . 
her family look at her, touched, and 
embarrassed .. . as she beams) 


pon: That’s a nice letter, Mom. 


MOTHER: I think so . .. Don’t you think 
it’s a nice letter, Willie? 


WILLIE: (After a moment... it’s a nice 
letter, but also sad, and wii gets 
both points) Yeah, Mom. 


(Quietly he goes to his mother and 
kisses her on the cheek. pap and HARRY 
come out from the shed) 


MOTHER: Here they are . . . Come and 
look at the wall, Dad .. . (pap is carry- 
ing a paint bucket . HARRY goes 
directly to the edge of the river.) You 
just missed something, Dad. 


paD: What? 


MOTHER: That’s our secret .. . What do 
you think, Harry? 


HARRY: I'll have to go down and look 
at it. (He slides down the edge of the 
bank and out of sight.) 


WILLIE: Do you think it’]l be high 
enough, Dad? 


pap: (Looking down) It all depends. It 
all depends. 


WILLIE: What do you mean? 


pap: It all depends how high the river 
gets. 


pon: Yeah. 


MOTHER: (Turning to WILLIE) Don’t you 
worry, Willie. I'm sure it'll do just fine. 
And anyway, I'm going to give you a 
gold star for it. (She goes in to the 
kitchen through kitchen door, sits at 
table and reads her Bible) 


pap: The state ought to do it. After all, 
we didn’t make the river. We didn’t 
run all the storm sewers in it that makes 
it flood like it does. All the way along, 
they run those big concrete gutters into 
it off the highway. To keep the roads 
dry. And that’s what makes it flood so 
quick. It didn’t used to flood like that. 
Before the state built those gutters, it 
didn’t used to flood like that at all, 
before you were born. 


wituie: Yeah. I guess things were bet- 
ter then. 


pap: That’s what I told them when I 
wrote those letters. You remember those 
letters I wrote to the legislature? 


pon: I remember. 


pap: I told them it was the state that 
caused it, and the state ought to fix it 
up. And the fellow that wrote me back 
said I was right. And that he was going 
to work on it. And that I could expect 
some real action in the near future. 
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Never heard from him again, and they 
never came around even to look at it. 
Politicians. A bunch of lousy politicians 
up in the capitol that think that because 
you voted for them once, you'll vote 
for them forever. Not me! 


pon: That’s right. You won't live that 
long. 

pAD: How’s that? 

pon: Forever. You won’t keep on voting 
for them forever. Nobody lives that long. 


paD: I never know when you're trying 
to be funny. 


pon: Thanks. 

pap: (Mixing paint with stick) Well, I 
got work to do... if no one else has. 
pon: What you doing? 

paD: I’m gonna paint the house. 

pon: What? 

pap: Gonna paint the house. 

pon: But I painted it last year. 


pap: Going to paint it again. Any ob- 
jections ... (He starts to stir the paint) 
Oh .. . forgot the damn brush. (He 
goes to the shed) 


WILLE: I don’t get it. 


pon: I’m not sure I do either. Maybe 
he had trouble sleeping last night and 
then he decided he’d paint the house. 
Maybe he had a dream that if he’d only 
paint the house, everything would be 
okay about the river and the wall. 
(HARRY comes climbing back over the 
edge) Well? 


HARRY: (Brushing himself off) You 
know I haven't been down there in two 
years? 


pon: Yes, we know. 


HARRY: River must have cut in pretty 
deep there last spring .. . A regular 
cave going back under here to about... . 
(He tries to pace it off, moves rocker) 


pon: What about the wall? 


HARRY: It won’t work. The stones are 
too small. (He moves up to RUTH) 


pon: (Flaring up at his indifference) 
Wait a minute. 


HARRY: What’s the matter? 


(pad comes back from the shed, with 
brush, and starts to work on house) 


pon: Do you know why we had to use 
such small stones? 


HARRY: Sure. 


pon: You probably wouldn’t have had 
any trouble with larger ones. But Willie 
couldn’t lift them. 


WILLIE: (Trying to avoid another row) 
ees « 
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RUTH: It wasn’t Harry’s idea in the first 
place. 


pon: (Getting mad) That’s right. It was 
Willie’s from start to finish. Nobody 
even helped him with the idea. Even 
though it was kind of a big one, and 
not just a private little thing of his own. 


RUTH: I don’t see why. After all— 
pon: —Because we all live here. 


RUTH: And Harry and I pay rent. We 
pay rent. Remember that. 


pon: All right, I’ll remember it. But— 


DAD: (MOTHER rises, comes to bottom of 
staircase) —Don’t shout at us! 


pon: But you remember, that no mat- 
ter how we try in our different ways to 
ignore it, to bury our heads in books, or 
chickens, or gods or motors, or just be- 
ing beautiful, when the time comes and 
the river rises, we will feel the ground 
tremble beneath us and we will be 
afraid. 


The scene fades out to music 


SCENE 5 


As the lights come up on the scene, the 
only illumination comes from inside the 
house. The yard and porch are dark, 
except for patches of light from the 
windows and door .. . the completed 
knitted afghan the boys have been mak- 
ing . . . is on pvon’s bed. 


It is night . . . and it is raining ... 


The sound of the river can be heard. 
DON is sitting alone in the kitchen drink- 
ing a cup of coffee... 


paD: (After a moment, he comes into 
the kitchen from the hall with a letter 
he waves . . . This argument has been 
going on for some time. They are at the 
height of it now.) See! There! There's 
the letter from the senator, like I told 
you. (Reads) “In the spring the wall 
will be built. The matter will be taken 
care of and—” 


DON: (Insistent) —In the spring. But 
what about now? Now it’s been raining 
a week. 


DAD: It was supposed to be a dry fall. 
poN: Have you been to the river to look? 
pAD: No, and I’m not going to. 


pon: Well, I have, and Willie has. And 
the river’s sucking and eating away 
under the bank there. 


pap: I’ve been watching, and none of 
the bank’s gone in. 


pon: (Demonstrating with his hand) 
Under! Under! Besides some of it has 


broken off and gone in a hundred yards 
up the river. 


pap: Well, that’s not here. 


pon: But it will be. Soon it will get at 
the cellar, and then the house’ll tremble. 


pad: (Turning in peevish exasperation) 
What am I supposed to do? 


pon: Nothing. Nothing now except get 
out. But there should have been a wall. 


pap: There was a wall, for Christ’s sake. 
You and Willie built a wall. And what 
good was it? It went down four days 
ago. 


DON: That was no wall. That was a little 
pile of stones .. . a little pile of stones 
a kid gave his whole summer to. 


pap: Well, you let him do it. I didn’t 
encourage him. I didn’t make him 


pon: Sure I let him do it. Because no 
matter how futile it was, it was some- 
thing . . . something to face the facts. 


DAD: (Starts to go upstairs) Shut up! 
pon: Okay, what’s the use. 


paD: (Suddenly turning on him) What 
right has he got to criticize me? 


pon: Who's criticizing you? 


pap: He is. You are. Well, just wait. 
Just wait! 


pon: For what? 


pap: You'll see. Everything isn’t so 
easy. You don’t know the half of it. 
I wish I could be around when you're 
my age. I only wish that. (Comes down 
stairs) Anyway, the river’ll go down. 
And the state will fix it in the spring. 
And then you'll see that I was right not 
to spend the money. 


pon: Sure. Sure. 


(DAD goes upstairs to landing, stops as 
he hears von trying to reach for 
crutches. He sees von is helpless. He 
comes downstairs and begrudgingly 
hands the crutches to DON. DON rises, 
goes to bedroom door) 


Let me know when the exodus begins. 


paD: (At the front door) It wox:'t begin. 
You wait. I can hear the rain’s stopped. 
Can’t you hear? 


DON: (Opens screen door. The river is 
heard louder) That’s not the sound that 
counts. It’s the other. Do you hear? 


pap: What? 
pon: The river. Just the river. 


DAD: (Suddenly flaring up) Don’t look 
at me. 


DON: (Turns away from door) I’m sorry. 


pap: If you’d wanted the goddamned 
wall so much, you could have gotten off 
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your fat tail and gone down to Harry’s 
shop and taken a job. You could have 
gotten fifty, sixty bucks a week ... it’s 
not much, but it adds up. . . that would 
have paid for your wall in a year. (DON 
turns and looks at pap, suddenly struck 
with the truth of this) Did you ever 
think of that? 


(DAD quickly goes upstairs. Don frowns 
at the truth of this, enters bedroom, 
puts flashlight on dresser, sits on bed, 
taking off jacket and cap. As Don sits, 
WILLIE enters from hall, carrying a 
small suitcase and a box in which is 
“Punky.” He whistles to the puppy as 
he crosses to the porch, puts down 
suitcase, puts box under porch and 
says “Now stay there, Punky,” He re- 
enters door, takes off raincoat, puts it 
on balustrade and goes upstairs. DON 
sees him.) 


(pap takes his letter back into the 
other part of the house .. . WILLIE 
comes down the stairs, puts on rain- 
coat and rain hat, and picks up the 
suitcase. He goes to the porch and 
puts down the suitcase, and then goes 
into Dpon’s room, taking off the rain 
clothes ... ) 


DON: Hi. 
WILLIE: (From the hall) Hi 
pon: How are the pups? 


WILLIE: (Comes to pon, takes off sweat- 
er) They're okay. Lady’s taken them 
into the barn. I got Punky in a box 
under the porch ‘cause he keeps run- 
ing off. (Kneels on bed, looking out 
window) Miss Kirtland . . . She’s my 
new teacher, she says all this rain is 
the equinox. 


pon: A little late, but it’s got all the 
signs. How'd the teacher like your 


essay? 


WILLIE: You mean, “How I Spent My 
Summer.” 


pon: Yeah. In five hundred words. 


WILLIE: We counted wrong. I only had 
four hundred and ninety-five. 


pon: But it was okay? 


wituie: Sure. We had to read them 
aloud. One girl had gone to Canada. 
A lot of them had been to camp. One 
dopey kid had even been to Europe. 


pon: I bet nobody but you had built a 
wall. 


wittie: That’s right. You know we 
should have taken a picture of that wall. 
They wouldn’t believe me, that I'd spent 
the summer just building a wall . . 
And now it’s gone and there’s nothing 
left of all we did. 


pon: We got our knitting. 
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WILLig: That was crazy too... Me 
being a doctor. I asked Mom to sell it, 
the thing we knitted. She says that no 
one would give us anything for it. 


DON: Don’t sell it, Willie. I want to keep 
it. I want to keep it because we did it 
together . . . like we did the wall. I want 
us to keep it to remember our wall and 
our summer. 


WILLIE: (Goes to screen door) Dad says 
if the river doesn’t go down tomorrow, 
we'll move in town to a hotel. 


pon: Yeah. 


WILLIE: But he says it'll probably go 
down, and then we'll get the cold 
weather and there won’t be any more 
danger until spring. 


pon: (Pleading) Willie. 


WILLIE: I prayed it wouldn’t rain .. . 
I prayed. 


DON: (WILLIE goes to pon) Willie... 
Come here, Willie. You know I never 
thought of it, but if I'd gone down to 
Harry’s shop and worked, I could have 
earned enough to pay for our wall. 


WILLIE: But you didn’t want to. You 
wanted to go to college. 


pon: I know, and Ruth wanted to pay 
for the Buick and Dad wanted the 
money in the bank, and . . . Forgive me, 
Willie. Forgive us all ... Willie... 
Willie, look at me. (Very deliberately, 
hoping he’ll see the meaning of it. DON 
seats WILLIE on bed) Willie . . . Tomor- 
row I'm going to go to work in Harry’s 
shop. 


WILLIE: But you don't... 


pon: .. . Yes, I do want to, Willie .. . 
more than anything else I’ve ever 
wanted in my whole life. I won’t get 
much, but like Dad says, it adds up. 
And when it comes time for you to go 
to college, you'll go. Maybe I'll have 
earned enough for us both to go, and 
we'll go together. And you be a doctor. 
(Coming to the main point of it all) 
And listen, Willie, listen . . . (Spelling 
it out) I’m going to the shop because 
of you and the wall and all we did this 
summer. Do you understand? 


(There is suddenly a great wrenching 
sound and glass crashing. RUTH screams 
upstairs. WILLIE goes to bedroom door 
and runs back into pon’s arms) 


MOTHER: (Off stage) Dad ... Dad... 
RUTH: (Off stage) Harry! 


paD: (Off stage) Now it’s all right .. . 
Get the car ready, Harry. 


HARRY: (Coming down stairs, puts on 
raincoat and exits hall) Somebody take 
care of Ruth. 


pap: (Coming down stairs, putting on 
jacket) I’m gonna turn off the gas. 
We're getting out now. We'll go into 
town and stay. (At bedroom door) 


pon: Sure. 


paD: (Seeing WILLIE in DON’s arms) 
What’s the matter with Willie? Is he 
scared? (pon just looks at his father in 
disgust) Well, come on. Harry’s gone to 
get the car. (He exits hall) 


WILLIE: (Starts to get up, but is re- 
strained by pon) I’m sorry. 


pon: I want you to understand, Willie. 
I want you to understand now. 


(The car horn is heard and the car 
lights are seen shining from behind 
the house. Offstage pap calls “Ruth”) 


pon: You better get your things, Willie. 


(WILLIE rises, picks up sweater off 
chair) 


WILLIE: I got them already. On the 
porch. 


(The car horn is heard again) 


HARRY: (Off stage) Come on, let’s get 
going. 


pap: (Enters from hall with suitcasé. 
Calling upstairs) Ruth, for God’s sake! 


(WILLIE goes out of bedroom, tying 
sweater around waist. MOTHER enters 
from stairs. pap ties his tie) 


MOTHER: We must be very careful of 
Ruth. Willie, run upstairs and get Ruth. 


(WILLIE picks up raincoat and puts it 
on, MOTHER puts suitcase in corner) 


DAD: Don't just stand there. Go on and 
tell her to hurry. 


(WILLIE turns and goes out the front 
door) 


pon: Willie? 
WILLIE: I’m gonna get the puppies. 


pap: We can't take the puppies. Now go 
up stairs and tell Ruth to hurry. 


MOTHER: (At foot of stairs) Ruthie! 


pap: (During the following scene wiL- 
LIE looks under the porch, and calls 
“Punky” ... and then he starts looking 
for Punky and disappears in the dark 
down the bank, setting his suitcase on 
the knoll) What's the matter with him? 


pon: He’s worn out. That’s what’s the 
matter with him. He’s a kid and he’s 
worn out. 


(The horn is heard and the river 
sounds build in intensity. RUTH ap- 
pears on the stairs with practically 
her whole wardrobe of gaily colored 
clothes in her arms) 


HARRY: 
Pop! 


(Off stage) Hey Ruth! Mom! 
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MOTHER: 
things. 


Ruth, don’t bring all those 


RUTH: I’ve got to. I’ve got to. 
paD: Just come yourself. 


RUTH: (Trying to clutch all the clothes 
in her arms) I’ve got to bring them. 
She starts down the stairs, dropping a 
dress on the landing and comes out the 
front door. The car horn is heard again) 


MOTHER: Maybe we can come back and 
get them tomorrow. 


pap: Come on, Mother. Harry’s got the 
car out. (DAD goes out to porch with 
suitcases) 


RUTH: I’ve got to take them. 


(RUTH comes out to porch, followed by 
MOTHER. DAD follows RUTH who drops 
dresses and fur piece on edge of porch. 
DAD drops one suitcase and tries to 
pick up dress) 


HARRY: (Off stage) What’s the matter? 
What’s holding you up? 


RUTH: (Is met by HaRRY) Harry, help 
me ... help me. 


HARRY: Leave that stuff behind, Ruthie 
. leave it alone. 


RUTH: Help me, Harry . . . Help me. 


(RUTH, HARRY and pap exit behind 
house to car. MOTHER has followed pap 
and RUTH on porch. She enters the 
kitchen door, picks up dinner bell 
from table and puts it in her pocket. 
Looks around the kitchen for a mo- 
ment. Meanwhile, pon puts on jacket, 
‘ises, takes soap carving from dresser 
and puts it in pocket. Picks up flash- 
light, goes to bedroom door where he 
sees MOTHER in kitchen. He watches 
her exit to the car, then goes to front 
door and opens it) 


pon: Come on, Willie. We’re ready to 
leave. (He realizes wIL.ie is not there) 


pAD: (Coming back angry from the car, 
goes to porch, picks up suitcase) Come 
on, what’s keeping you? 


DON: (At screen door, shines flashlight) 
Willie! 


(paD looks at pon, realizing WILLIE is 
missing. As DON goes to stake, pap 
follows him) 


DON: (At stake, shining flashlight down 
the rope) Willie! 


WILLIE: (Comes up the bank in the 
beam of the flashlight) Punky got lost 

I found him. (He is carrying a small 
puppy in his arms) 


(There is suddenly a great wrench- 
ing sound, the lights go out in the 
house and the car horn is heard again. 
Off stage Harry yells “Hey.” ... As 
the lights go out, the three of them 
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suddenly turn towards the house and 
WILLIE picks up his suitcase) 


pab: (Comes down to WILLIE and reaches 
out to take his arm) Come along! 


(WILLIE wrenches his arm away from 
his father’s grasp. pap stands there 
looking at wiILLie for a moment. Then 
turns sharply, goes towards the car) 


WILLIE: (Comes up beside pon) It’s just 
gonna fall in the river, isn’t it? 


pon: I’m afraid so. 


WILLIE: We knew it all along, didn’t we? 


(The river sounds grow in intensity 
to the end of the scene) 


pon: Yes, I guess we did... 


WILLIE: I guess it was a pretty silly 
thing to do—build a wall. 





WILLIE: Punky got lost . . 
(John Kerr 


pon: Willie, it was the most important 
thing you ever did in your life. 


(There is another wrenching sound) 


(WILLIE and DON start out. WILLIE sud- 
denly puts down bag and goes into 
house through front door, takes af- 
ghan off von’s bed, slings it over his 
shoulder. von calls “Willie.” wttule 
rejoins DON on porch. WILLIE picks up 
his bag and in the car lights they look 
at the house for a moment and then 
exit to the car) 


(As they disappear, the music starts 
and the scrim descends) 


(A faint glow stays on the house for 
a few moments, and fades as the last 


notes of the music disappear... ) 
THE END 
. | found him. 
Clay Hall) 
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ROSAMOND GILDER, former editor of THEATRE ARTS, critic, author and lec- 
turer, combines a knowledge of the international theatre scene with a dedication to the 
welfare of the American drama. Both are manifest in her latest project, to be conducted 
in Paris this season under a Fulbright Research Award—a study of the development of 
the French theatre since the war, with emphasis on the methods and success of the French 
government’s assistance to the theatre and young playwrights. Relating her study to our 
own theatre problems, Miss Gilder, who teaches at Barnard College, points out: “The 
American theatre is facing a serious crisis, and many people, deeply concerned with its 
future, are thinking and planning along lines already explored in France and elsewhere 
—decentralization, aid to young writers, education and training, and the eventual estab- 
lishment of a national theatre.” In June Miss Gilder, who is director of the United States 
Center of the International Theatre Institute, headed this country’s delegation to the sixth 
International Theatre Institute Congress in Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia. Last month she was a 
delegate to the International Conference on Theatre History and the International Con- 
gress on Religious Drama in England. Although she has held many important positions in 
American and international theatre organizations, Miss Gilder is perhaps best known for 
her revealing insight into American drama in all its phases—its broad traditions as well 
as its current trends. Her Broadway reviews and articles for THEATRE ARTS have 
since assumed importance as reference works on our dramatic achievement in the years 
1928 through 1948. Her book Gielgud’s Hamlet was started as a private study designed to 
“analyze how an actor, by interpreting the text, makes you understand it more clearly.” 
She is now working on a book on the American theatre since 1918, Climax and Crisis. 
A member of the ANTA Committee for the International Exchange Program, Miss Gilder 
has played a leading role since 1947 in that organization’s international activities. 
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MR. SPELVIN CRITICIZES THE CRITICS 


BY GEORGE SPELVIN 


WHILE THE DRAMA CRITICS are away for the sum- 
mer, traveling, rusticating, ruminating, regurgi- 
tating and licking an old wound or two, and while 
the Supreme Court of the United States is having 
its siesta, there still are enough (or too many) 


people around to Hand Down Opinions. They 


are a new breed of animal life, too—television 
critics. Spelvin envies these boys and girls for 
their gall and their jobs. 

On the job side it’s a lead-pipe cinch. You make 
money at home; it’s like doing needlework. You 
don’t have to budge your bottom off your barca- 
lounger. Just sit there and swill beer. In hot 
weather you can do it naked. If you don’t like a 
show, you are not obligated by conscience and 
honor to stick with it to the end, the way the 
drama men do; you just flip a knob. And dead- 
lines? No such thing. The playboys have to run 
like rabbits to their offices when a show breaks 
in order to make the very next edition; but in 
the very same papers it’s all right if a TV critic 
turns up with a review next week. The two top 
men in the racket, Jack Gould of the New York 
Times and John Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribune, only write three or four pieces a week, 
and rarely does either of them do anything so 
vulgar as catch an edition. To them, an edition 
is a social disease. 

The drama critics got through their season with- 
out much trouble. The only concerted sniping 
at them was done by Walter Winchell and His 
Friends (the other columnists) when the critics 
failed to turn in a high assay on a musical, Ankles 
Aweigh. Winchell, with his gift for coining words 
that fit nicely in advertising quotes—‘“a hit,” for 
example—dubbed this thing Ankles Awow! He 
and his sycophants began to bay like coon dogs 
at the critics such as John Chapman (New York 
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Daily News), who wrote that the show was a 
podgehodge, or a mixed-up hodgepodge. Winch 
and his coterie chortled almost daily that Ankles 
was selling out in spite of the bum rap by the 
critics—but they were not borne out by the box- 
office reports printed in Variety. At the time 
Spelvin was writing this with his poisoned type- 
writer, the musical never had had a capacity week, 
according to these estimates. It was, in fact, a 
worse season for Winchell than it was for the 
critics. Ever since he took the credit for yam- 
mering Hellzapoppin into a hit, he has the Napole- 
onic notion that he carries destiny in his grasping 
fist and can make a success out of anything by 
instructing his millions of admirers to go see the 
damn thing. He nearly bowed a tendon trying to 
push audiences into a lugubrious drama about 
illicit love called The Living Room, by Graham 
Greene, but the play shuttered its windows and 
padlocked the door after twenty-two perform- 
ances. Ave atque, Wally. 

Most conscientious of all the video Villiam 
Vinters is the daddy of ’em all, Ben Gross (Daily 
News). Ben reviews as many shows as he can 
each day, and has a staff of assistant watchers. 
And he puts his opinions into the very next edi- 
tion. As the night wears on, his column changes 
from edition to edition through the addition of 
new stuff. 

If you think drama critics are sourballs, you 
should sample the writings of the picture-tube 
gazers. They don’t like anything—and when the 
telecast is in color, they don’t like color. Most of 
these people are fairly young squirts in criticking 
experience, so some allowance must be made 
for their callow sophistication. But a lot of this 
don’t-like-it attitude may be put down to simple 
frustration. When (continued on page 90) 
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The basic rules—for playwrights— 


are discussed by a leading literary agent 


HAVE SPENT MORE YEARS than I care to re- 
member reading manuscripts of unproduced 
plays. I started this especially precarious 
way of life as a child when my father, William 
Wood, was so devoted to the theatre that he 
not only acted as business manager of various 
well-known Broadway theatres but somehow also 
found additional time to send out touring com- 
panies under his own management. In my father’s 
time producers acted as their own backers. My 
mother still recalls the memorable season when 
my father bravely sent out six companies at one 
time. The plays included melodramas such as 
Billy the Kid and Lucky Jim, and a dramatization 
of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s The Little Princess. 
Mother also vividly remembers that of these six 
road companies, only one play stayed out for a full 
season. It was Billy the Kid, starring the boy 
actor Joseph Santley, and Billy continued to run 
not only throughout that season but for five more 
on the road. Newspaper columnists of the day 
began to refer to father as William (Billy the 
Kid) Wood. 
So I grew up in a Manhattan apartment in the 
midst of batches of neatly typed play manuscripts. 
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The ribbon used was nearly always of a deep 
purple hue. The pages were always fastened to- 
gether with a piece of light blue paper, and each 
act was bound together in a separate cover. It 
was my father who invented for me a new game 
called play reading. He would present me with 
a set of these neatly typed packages of three, 
four or more acts and say, very seriously, “Now, 
Audrey, read this new play and tell me honestly 
what you think of it.” 

Well, it was a fine game, this play reading. 
There were no established rules. I could say 
whatever came into my mind, and because the 
producer in question was my very own father, 
he had to listen to what I thought. Since I was an 
only child and we deeply admired each other, he 
nearly always thought my opinion was not only 
valid but brilliant. His parental belief in my 
judgment, however, floundered badly one season 
when I strongly urged him to send out a road 
company of a play based on the famous Pollyanna 
novels. I had read all the Pollyanna novels, cried 
copiously and recommended the tour, arguing 
that a live Pollyanna was strong enough to stand 
up against a silent motion-picture version star- 
ring the one and only Mary Pickford, who was 
then the sweetheart of the world. Later father 
commented that my tears had cost him a pretty 
penny because the (continued on page 88) 
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TOP: As a girl Audrey Wood was introduced by her father, William 
Wood, to a “new game called play reading.” Despite her advice on 
touring a play based on the Pollyanna stories, which “closed dis- 
astrously,” he continued to solicit her opinions on new manuscripts— 
thus making him, she says, “the greatest theatre sport I have ever 
known.” 
























ABOVE: William Wood, father of the author, was a well-known busi- 
ness manager of Broadway theatres and sent out touring companies 
under his own management. One season he had six companies under 
his banner, including a production of the melodrama Billy the Kid. 
As a result of the success of the latter, the play’s title became his 
nickname. 





LEFT: One of the most influential husband and wife teams on 
Broadway is composed of producer-manager William Liebling and 
literary agent Audrey Wood. Among the playwrights Miss Wood has 
advised, nurtured and encouraged along the road to stage success are 
Tennessee Williams, Robert Anderson, William Inge, Carson McCullers 
and Maurice Valency. 


by Audrey Wood 
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rchives for American Musicals 


by Emily Coleman 


THE AMERICAN musical theatre badly needs an authoritative chronicle of its life and 
times, and if current plans for Yale University’s collection on the American musical 
stage materialize, that much-desired encyclopedic and critical work may become a 
reality sooner than anticipated. The collection, housed and administered by the Yale 
library, already contains some seven thousand items. These will fade into small 
change if the library’s new committee functions realistically, for the committee con- 
sists of Cole Porter (Yale, 13), Harold Rome (Yale, ’29), Noel Coward, Ira Gersh- 
win, Richard Rodgers, Oscar Hammerstein II, Frank Loesser, music publisher Max 
Dreyfus, Mrs. Eva Kern Bryon, widow of Jerome Kern, and Mrs. Lotte Lenya 
Weill-Davis, widow of Kurt Weill. Let charity begin in these homes and the future 
of the Yale University library collection of the American musical theatre will be 
impressive indeed. 

The chairman of the committee is Goddard Lieberson, executive vice-president 
of Columbia Records. Columbia, like other labels, bids to record upcoming musicals 
and waxes what it wins. But Lieberson has added a new twist: If Broadway is not 
of a mind to produce what he wants to record, he will produce it himself. On three 
different occasions Broadway has taken the hint and followed Lieberson-produced, 
recorded musical comedy with full-dress revivals of its own—Pal Joey, Porgy and 
Bess and On Your Toes. 


=~ 


When Lieberson was preparing his recorded revivals he discovered how really 
undocumented the American musical theatre was. Scores and parts of original pro- 
ductions were either not to be found or were in terrible shape, with pages torn or 
missing altogether. Although Rodgers is now most methodical, it took Lieberson time 
to find the Rodgers and Hart score for The Boys from Syracuse. Dreyfus, president 
of Chappell and Company, finally dug it up in a barn in Brewster, New York. 

Since most American musical comedy composers do not score their own music, 
and sometimes even dictate their melodies to musical secretaries, original manu- 
scripts (if they still exist) often lack the usefulness they have in opera. Contem- 
porary orchestrations and arrangements are, however, most important as clues to 
the general taste of the period. So are sheet music, phonograph recordings, set and 
costume designs, photographs and memorabilia in general. One five-star item in the 
memorabilia class might be Irving Berlin’s famous piano. Berlin can play only in 
the key of F-sharp; but with a specially built piano (common in the old days), the 
music comes out in any key he wants. 
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The day may come, of course, when the Yale library and its committee will get 
more than it wants. When that time approaches, all concerned will have to get more 
precise than they are now in their definition of the American musical theatre. Says 
Lieberson: “We haven't a set, formal definition yet. We are playing this by ear, 
and our first objective is to go into an area which has been so long neglected. Hence 
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we are including everything commercial on Broadway. Opera off Broadway is not 
included; it is already well documented. If somebody ever writes the great Ameri- 
can opera, we'll include it then.” 

Another definition comes from Robert Barlow (Yale, ’33), who serves as liaison 
man between the committee and the library. The American musical theatre, he says, 
“is any musical show produced on the stage for profit.” This includes Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker Street and Virgil Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts. Definitely excluded are Gilbert and Sullivan, Offenbach and Johann Strauss, 
for they are collected and documented elsewhere. “The line can’t be drawn too 
sharply,” says Barlow. “We are coping and groping with problems that are entire- 
ly new. Solving them is a matter of time.” 


Literary Side of the Record 


It was just a step from grand opera to William Saroyan, and the phonograph 
industry did not hesitate to take it. Music is now but one of the record’s many 
charms. Literature has become another. While the lure of the spoken word can 
embrace anything from the Bible to parakeet lessons, its greatest attraction appears 
to lie in the name appeal of the reciter. Wherever possible, the author should speak 
his own lines. If the passage of time has made that impossible, then a stage or 


screen celebrity qualifies as the next best bet. (continued on page 96) 
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Goddard Lieberson, executive 
vice-president of Columbia Records, 
heads the committee which is at 
work on the project of documenting 


the American musical theatre 





Richard Aldrich’s Cape Playhouse 
in Dennis, Massachusetts, is the 
scene of four summer productions 
starring Shirley Booth. During 
the first week in August she is 
appearing in the Joseph Fields- 
Jerome Chodorov comedy about 
Greenwich Village life, My Sister 
Eileen. Miss Booth created the role 
of Ruth Sherwood in the original 
Broadway production. 


The noted actress 
appears in a summer 


stock festival 


O OC) Nanci 


In the last work of the festival, William Inge’s 
Come Back, Little Sheba (August 15-20), the 
star is recreating one of her most successful 
Broadway assignments—the role of Lola, the 
slovenly but good-natured housewife, in 

which she is pictured. The drama originally was 
produced in February, 1950. 


Miss Booth’s last Broadway 
dramatic vehicle, The 

Time of the Cuckoo, 
recently closed a week’s 
engagement as the second 
work of her summer 
festival. She recreated 

the part of Leona Samish, 
the unmarried American 
secretary who believes she 
has found romance during a 
vacation in Venice. 





Arizona 
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Last fall PHOENIX COLLEGE opened its new Fine 
Arts Center, built to house the departments of drama, 
art, music and photography. One of the buildings in 
the Center, designed as a multi-purpose hall in which 
theatre in the round, modern dance and drama classes 
might be held, seats about 220 and is equipped with 
good lighting facilities. It was named Bons Hall after 
a member of the college board, Mrs. Mary A. Bons, and 
was dedicated in March with a production of The Hasty 
Heart. 


California 


This year marks the twentieth anniversary of 
DRAMATISTS’ ALLIANCE, Stanford, founded in 1935 
to find and encourage new playwrights through annual 
contests for comedies, serious works, verse dramas and 
one-act plays. Summer assemblies held in conjunction 
with the Peninsula Drama Festival at Palo Alto feature 
production of the outstanding plays, criticism by panels 
and symposiums, and presentation of awards. A bulle- 
tin published after each festival includes articles on 
playwriting, notes on awards, and an index of play- 
contributors with the ratings of their works. Since its 
inception, Dramatists’ Alliance has received more than 
thirty-five hundred plays from the United States, Can- 
ada and England. For a small fee, playwrights receive 
three critiques of their works. Winners of Dramatists’ 
Alliance awards who have become known nationally in 
theatre and television include Howard Richardson 
(1942 verse drama award), N. Richard Nash (1940 
verse drama award), and Manny Rubin (1952 one-act 
award). 

FALCON STUDIOS in Hollywood, established in 
1929 as the Edith Jane School of Dance and operated 
by Edith Jane and Ralph Falkner, recently added a 
drama department to its courses in ballet, tap, modern 
and character dancing, eurythmics, acrobatics, fencing 
and swordplay. The school of fencing not only has 
trained championship teams and Olympic fencers, but 
has provided direction for dueling scenes and furnished 
swordsmen for motion pictures. Persons who have 
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trained or are now studying at Falcon include Vera- 
Ellen, Danny Kaye, Debbie Reynolds, Alfred Drake, 
Douglas Fairbanks and Ronald Colman. 

Now in its tenth year of training and developing 
actors, GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP, Hollywood, 
is offering training on a delayed-payment basis. Tuition 
payments may be made solely from salaries received 
as a result of professional employment. Applicants 
must be over eighteen and should submit full informa- 
tion together with a tape or disc voice recording of 
a dramatic reading. Recent Geller productions include 
Roadside, Heaven Can Wait, The Time of Your Life 
and The Milky Way. Two original scripts have been 
presented, Run for Your Lives and Heavenly Bodies, 
for which motion-picture rights were sold. Leon Lord 
is executive director. 

Organized over twenty-six years ago, LONG BEACH 
COMMUNITY PLAYERS offer performances each 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday for a six- or seven- 
week run, throughout the year. For the last four and 
one-half years they have occupied their own $100,000, 
two-hundred seat, center-stage playhouse. Larry Johns 
is the full-time director, and Mrs. Walter Case is 
business manager and president of the board of direc- 
tors. With exception of a small mortgage, the group 
has paid for its new building, designed especially for 
arena staging. Outstanding successes have been Suds 
in Your Eye and Mister Roberts. Summer productions, 
the last two of which were Cheaper by the Dozen and 
Belles on Their Toes, are devoted to young actors in 
the community. Graduates of the group include La- 
raine Day and Robert Mitchum. 

The department of drama at LOS ANGELES CITY 
COLLEGE offers major courses in technical production, 
acting and direction, culminating in public presenta- 
tions of student work in three campus theatres. The 
intimate Bungalo Stage presents plays in the round, 
a Little Theatre stresses proscenium staging, and the 
College Theatre offers large productions such as Shake- 
speare and musical comedy. Each year six to nine 
performances of some ten to fifteen major productions 
are offered. A typical season (1953-54) included Light 
up the Sky, The President, Actor from Vienna, The 
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to its regular yearly subscription season in Memorial 
Auditorium and the Little Theatre, the Players recently 
toured productions of The Skin of Our Teeth and Mis- 
alliance. For the summer quarter, four large-cast plays 
were offered: Cyrano de Bergerac, Camino Real, Lysis- 
trata and The Cretan Woman. Marian Seldes and 
Douglas Watson were artists in residence during this 
period. : 

THREE ARTS THEATRE of Hollywood, under the 
direction and management of Frank Wyka and Bill 
Lockwood, stresses the fusion of singing, dancing and 
drama. Only two years old, the group has presented 
thirteen original one-act plays, two original three-act 
plays, three new revues (The Good Old Days, Young 
Stardust and Silhouettes of ’55) and the West Coast 
premiére of Gide’s The Immoralist, adapted by Ruth 
and Augustus Goetz. To provide opportunity for as 
many performers as possible, the group presents variety 
shows for hospitals, camp shows and benefits. Recently 
scheduled productions include a new musical by Bill 
Lockwood, Kaleidoscope; a new drama by Frank Wyka, 
A Shroud for Yesterday; and a dramatization of Mary 
McLaren’s novel The Twisted Heart. 


Colorado 


THE DENVER CIVIC THEATRE, organized as the 
University Civic Theatre in 1929 with the cooperation 
of the University of Denver, has now offered more 
than 150 productions. During its twenty-five seasons 
the theatre has had but three directors—Maurice Gne- 
sin, who left to head the Goodman Memorial Theatre 
in Chicago; Walter Sinclair, who retired; and the 
present director, Alexander Ivo, who was an actor and 
director in Europe before coming to America. The 
membership has grown from seven hundred to more 
than eight thousand, and the new, modern theatre 
building housing the group was made possible through 
the generosity of Miss Helen Bonfils. 


The LITTLE THEATRE OF THE ROCKIES, of Col- 
orado State College of Education at Greeley, presented 
three plays during the past winter season and this 
summer is offering six productions, including The 
Swan, August 4-5. Helen Langworthy is director. In 
its twenty-one years, the summer theatre’s personnel 
has ranged from twenty to thirty-five members, while 
the winter group uses an average of fifty. Both groups 
aim to provide opportunities for self expression and 
quality drama for the student body of prospective 
teachers, as well as to exhibit original artistic settings. 
The plays selected represent the best work of contem- 
porary playwrights which will provide teachers with 
material suitable for their use in college or high school. 

During the past season the MOUNTAINEER PLAY- 
ERS of Western State College, Gunnison, offered 
Shakespeare’s The Comedy of Errors, Lehar’s The 
Merry Widow and Arthur Miller’s Death of a Salesman 
under the direction of Jess Gern, with Martin Hatcher 
as technical director, and toured The Comedy of Errors 
to the Western Division Colorado Education Associa- 
tion meeting in Grand Junction. The annual one-act 
play festival took place in January, when four plays 
were presented in the round in the Homemade Theatre: 
The Marriage Proposal by Chekhov, The Daughter by 
John Davoren, Teatime by Jeffrey Fleece and All 
Gummed Up by Harry W. Bribble. John Patrick’s Lo 
and Behold is the summer presentation, the 239th offer- 
ing by the Players. 

The PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE THE- 
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ATRE AND DANCE, Steamboat Springs, emphasizes in 
its program the integration of dance and drama. Among 
its premiéres last season were The Snow Goose by Paul 
Gallico, Heavenly Discourses by Charles Erskine Scott 
Wood and Spoon River Anthology by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, all dramatized by Charlotte Perry, and Many 
Moons, an opera for children by John Wilson, based 
on a story by James Thurber. Theatre dance pieces 
first performed at the school last season include To Be, 
Rhapsody and Broken Flight, all choreographed by 
Harriette Ann Gray, and Romance of the Ballet, chore- 
ographed by John Begg. The Harriette Ann Gray 
Contemporary Dance Company and apprentice group, 
in residence at Perry-Mansfield, is developing a dance- 
drama form utilizing dance, drama and music. Miss 
Perry is director of the school. 


Connecticut 


This summer marks the eighth season of the CON- 
NECTICUT COLLEGE SCHOOL OF THE DANCE, 
which concentrates on modern dance. A grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation will aid several special 
projects of the school and its American Dance Festival, 
including a new course in backgrounds and aesthetics 
of dance; a study combining the use of motion-picture 
film with Labanotation, a dance notation system which 
will record dances from the repertory of contemporary 
artists on the faculty of the six-week summer school; 
and a new work by Doris Humphrey to be commissioned 
for the American Dance Festival, which will take place 
during the week of August 15. The faculty for the 
July 11-August 21 summer session includes a number 
of distinguished practicing artists and teachers in mod- 
ern dance: Louis Horst, Doris Humphrey, José Limon, 
Martha Graham, Pauline Koner and Lucas Hoving. 
New to the curriculum is a technique class for men 
and an advanced dance composition course in group 
forms. 


As one of its major projects, the HARTT OPERA 
WORKSHOP of the Hartt College of Music, Hartford, 
conducts extensive tours of operas in English to ele- 
mentary and high schools in New York, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts. Last season’s productions included 
Amahl and the Night Visitors, The Love for Three 
Oranges and a short work for very young children, The 
Golden Medal. The Hartt productions are directed and 
designed by Elemer Nagy, while Moshe Paranov is 
musical director. A high point of last season was the 
American premiére of Rossini’s The Touchstone. 


On July 1 the Yale department of drama, founded 
in 1925, became the SCHOOL OF DRAMA OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY, New Haven; it will continue to award 
the degree of master of fine arts and co-operate with 
the Yale graduate school in providing instruction to- 
ward the Ph.D degree in theatre history. Under F. Curtis 
Canfield, who joined the department last year, several 
policy changes have been effected: a subscription sea- 
son for major productions; the production of more 
dramatic classics along with outstanding plays by en- 
rolled students; and a program designed to attract 
undergraduates at Yale and students in nearby schools 
to the Yale Theatre audience. The department recently 
announced six full-tuition scholarships for outstanding 
incoming students and an RCA-NBC Fellowship of 
$3,500 in playwriting. Students are prepared for pro- 
fessional careers as playwrights, directors, designers, 
actors, historians, teachers and technical directors. 
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of each play to six nights. Productions, directed by 
Zack Waters, include established comedies, mysteries, 
dramas and new plays, with one aim being to draw 
community and theatre together. At least two plays 
are chosen to utilize high school talent. The Remark- 
able Mr. Pennypacker, to be offered in the coming 
season, is such a play. The boys and girls are also 
trained in backstage work. The success last season of 
the first children’s theatre production, Snow White. 
has made this type of presentation an annual event. 


PALM TREE PLAYHOUSE, Sarasota, will begin its 
fifth season in January, using an Equity company and 
fellowships. Ten fellowships, including three technical 
ones, three in acting-production and four in acting- 
business, are offered in a plan inaugurated two years 
ago for non-Equity applicants with training and exper- 
ience far above apprentice level. Fellows receive a 
salary and work extra time in appropriate jobs. Chil- 
dren’s plays, such as last season’s offering of Rumpel- 
stiltskin, are presented as part of the fellowship 
program. The theatre’s producer-director is Stuart 
Lancaster. 


At Panama City Beach, the PELICAN PLAYERS 
are in their fifth year as a summer community theatre, 
offering arena productions, which this month include 
The Rainmaker, Misalliance, Time Out for Ginger and 
Wedding Breakfast. There is an Equity cast and an 
apprentice group from which the ingénue roles are 
filled. Out of three hundred apprentice applicants, 
ten were chosen for training in all phases of produc- 
tion, including management. Members of the appren- 
tice group are college students or graduates, many 
trained in dramatic schools or experienced in stock and 
off-Broadway productions. John Aldrich Newfield is 
director. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI RING THEATRE, 
with a reputation as one of the most flexible in the 
country, is a convertible theatre, which enabled it to 
present three of the past season’s five shows in arena 
style, one in horseshoe form and one in proscenium 
The plays included The Women, My 3 Angels, The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, Juno and the Paycock (for 
International Theatre Month) and the melodrama Dirty 
Work at the Crossroads. Concurrently with the Ring, 
the University Box Theatre serves as a training ground 
for student directors, designers and playwrights, and 
produces four bills of original one-acts each year. Each 
summer the university also operates the Parkway 
Playhouse in Burnsville, North Carolina, under the 
direction of Gordon Bennett. 


[llinois 


With seventeen adult theatre groups participating, 
the COMMUNITY THEATRES OF THE CHICAGO 
PARK DISTRICT currenily are presenting their third 
annual summer season. Fifteen full-time directors and 
a like number of part-time ones cover forty-four 
different park locations. Staffed by five men and five 
seamstresses, the organization’s Drama Shop supplies 
member groups with scenery, costumes, properties and 
electrical units. Participating in the summer season 
are: Adelphi Players, Loyola Park; Beverly Theatre 
Guild, Ridge Park; Chase Park Theatre Guild; Curtain 
Callers, Union Park; Equity Library Theatre, Independ- 
ence Park; Globe Players, Avondale Park; Gold Dome 


Players, Garfield Park; Hamilton Harlequins, Hamilton 
Park; Kelly Park Community Theatre; LaFollette Park 
Community Theatre; Lincoln Park Community Players; 
Marquette Park Players; Palmer Park Players; Revere 
Park Theatre Guild; Riverside Theatre Guild, River 
Park; and Studio Players, Garfield Park. With W. J. 
Higgins as drama supervisor, member units are pre- 
senting in-the-round productions Tuesday and Thurs- 
day evenings through September at Theatre on the 
Lake, Fullerton Pavilion. 

During its fifteen years, the ELMHURST COMMU- 
NITY THEATRE has achieved not only financial suc- 
cess and a secure position in the community, but it 
founded the Elmhurst Children’s Theatre which has just 
completed its eighth season and is now sponsored by the 
city’s board of education. Elmhurst theatre’s playwrit- 
ing group has supplied five original three-act plays for 
production. Two of the playwrights, Selma Modjeska 
and Evelyn C. Sturm, have been writing and publishing 
plays for women’s clubs, and a third has written a 
children’s television program. 

JACK AND JILL PLAYERS, Chicago, have been 
training children in dramatics and presenting plays at 
their two theatres for more than twenty-five years. 
Students range in age from five to eighteen years, with 
much of the young professional talent appearing on 
Chicago television and radio stations and in locally- 
made motion-pictures being supplied by this theatre 
group. Its more experienced players present produc- 
tions in schools and civic clubs of the Chicago area. The 
summer session runs through August 31. Director of 
the players is Franklin W. Adams. 

KNOX COLLEGE THEATRE, Galesburg, approaches 
theatre as one of man’s significant artistic achieve- 
ments, with its major areas of training covering the 
actor, playwright and producing artist. Productions, 
designed both for college and community theatregoers, 
range from the classical to the contemporary. Recent 
major offerings include Henry Porter’s The Two Angry 
Women of Abington and Moliére’s The School for 
Wives. Supplementing the major productions is a bill 
of student-directed plays, including children’s theatre 
works. The program enters a new phase every four 
years, to adjust to each college generation. Delmar E. 
Solem is director. 

The NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY DRAMA FES- 
TIVAL was inaugurated in June and July at Evanston, 
offering repertory productions of Aristophanes’ The 
Birds, Beaumont and Fletcher’s The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer 
and Giraudoux’s Amphitryon 38 on an outdoor plat- 
form stage. Directed by Lee Mitchell, Edward Crowley, 
Robert Schneideman and Jack Clay, the plays were 
selected to represent four of the great periods of 
comedy. The stage and setting were designed by 
Herbert Philippi to accommodate all four plays with 
a minimum of change. A duplicate setting inside the 
theatre building proper, complete even to identical 
seating plans, made possible a move indoors during 
inclement weather. The resident company will receive 
academic credit. 

The THEATRE OF WESTERN SPRINGS, a non- 
profit organization, recently completed its twenty-sixth 
season under the direction of Mary Cattell, its founder. 
Five productions, which run from five to ten perform- 
ances each, are presented each season. Season sub- 
scriptions are sold. The first play of 1954-55 was The 
Pursuit of Happiness, followed by Shaw's Androcles 
and the Lion, Point of No Return, The Fourposter, and 
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The Merry Wives of Windsor, presented in three- 
quarter staging to give the effect of Elizabethan theatre. 
Each fall studio sessions are held, primarily for in- 
struction of the newer members and to give director 
and casting committee opportunity to evaluate their 
abilities. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO COURT THE- 
ATRE currently is presenting works of Moli+re to 
inaugurate a series of outdoor summer drama festivals 
in Hutchinson Court, a grassy area surrounding a 
stone fountain, which is an exact copy of a corres- 
ponding area at Cambridge University. Three plays 
are being presented through August 14 with nightly 
performances Wednesday through Sunday. The Moliére 
festival is receiving support from the surrounding com- 
munity as well as from students and faculty. Marvin 
E. Phillips, director of the event, says that the most 
propitious time for a major dramatic enterprise at the 
University of Chicago is summer when academic loads 
are lighter. 

As part of its biennial Festival of Contemporary Arts, 
the University Theatre at the UNIVERSITY OF ILLI- 
NOIS presents the premiére of the winning play in a 
nationwide competition. The prize is production in 
four performances at the festival, and a three-week 
expense-paid trip to the campus for the playwright. 
This year it produced David Driscoll’s tragedy The 
Omen which deals with Alexander the Great and his 
dream of world union through force early in his career 
Directed by Barnard Hewitt, the production was de- 
signed by James H. Clay. The 1953 festival premiére 
work, David Mark’s Captive at Large. has since been 
produced at Tufts College, Tulane University and the 
Universities of Georgia and Oregon. 


Indiana 


The ATHENAEUM TURNERS THEATRE of Indian- 
apolis produces plays for members and friends of the 
Athenaeum Turners, an organization that celebrated 
its hundredth anniversary in 1951. The theatre group 
employs a director and presents three shows annually; 
during the past season the schedule included On Bor- 
rowed Time, The Silver Whistle and The Country Girl 
The group has an education program consisting of play 
reading, technical classes and lectures on dramatic 


For the membership audience which numbers almost 
three thousand, the theatre building was renovated 
last season and new lighting equipment was purchased. 
Hazel A. Pigg is president and Norbert Silbiger 
director. 

SYCAMORE PLAYERS of Indiana State Teachers 
Coliege, Terre Haute, each fall since 1946 have sched- 
uled an eight-day Contemporary Theatre Course trip 
to New York, involving more than a hundred college 
students, children’s theatre members, community the- 
atre workers, teachers and directors under the guid- 
ance of Director Robert W. Masters. This fall a group 
of 150 will see Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Fanny, Bus Stop, 
The Desperate Hours, Witness for the Prosecution and 
Plain and Fancy and in addition will tour costume, 
lighting ard scene design studios. At luncheon each 
day players, playwrights, technicians and craftsmen will 
speak to the group. Sycamore presentations this year 
have included Bernardine, Thunder Rock and The 
Frogs, plus three productions given in co-operation 
with the Terre Haute Children’s Theatre and ten 
offerings by the Studio Theatre Workshop. 


Kentucky 


Last season the GUIGNOL THEATRE of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, completed its twenty- 
seventh year as a university-community theatre. Pro- 
ductions included Detective Story, Uncle Vanya, The 
Skin of Our Teeth and Anouilh’s Antigone. Street 
Scene is being offered by the summer theatre school, 
in association with the opera workshop. The Guignol 
Theatre seats 425, and facilities also include a labor- 
atory theatre seating 140, and a large workshop. Casts 
are chosen by tryouts open to community members as 
well as students. Wallace Briggs is director. 


Louisiana 


LE PETIT THEATRE DU VIEUX CARRE of New 
Orleans opened its thirty-eighth consecutive year with 
Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s Not for Burning, and 
followed this with My 3 Angels, Sabrina Fair, The 
Fourposter, The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, The 


The American premiére of Rossini’s The Touchstone was 
presented by the Hartt Opera Guild in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, in May. Direction and décor were by Elemer Nagy. 


theory, and it co-operates with other civic organiza- 
tions in a costume and equipment loan service. 

In February the BOOTH TARKINGTON CIVIC 
THEATRE of Indianapolis celebrated its fortieth anni- 
versary with a special performance of Sabrina Fair 
Other productions last season included Darkness at 
Noon, My 3 Angels and Life with Father. Eight shows 
are offered each season—five comedies and three dramas 

for monthly audiences of four thousand. Four groups 
are associated with the theatre: an adult workshop, 
a social group known as the Backstage Club, the Wo- 
men’s Affairs Committee and the Junior Civic Theatre 
The latter offers dramatic and dance classes to all 
elementary and high school students in the city, and 
also produces four plays a season and one teen-age 
workshop play. The theatre offers scholarships to two 
children from each Indianapolis public and parochial 
school. 

The RICHMOND CIVIC THEATRE opened the past 
season with My 3 Angels, its 101st production, which was 
followed by The Crucible (for International Theatre 
Month) and Hamlet. It was the first season in which 
productions ran five nights, Monday through Friday 
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timore, is a year-round fine arts center with a branch 
school at Hilltop House in Harper’s Ferry, West Vir- 
ginia, which offers special summer courses. Ray Hamby 
is director. The school sponsors the Hilltop Players, 
which tour five major productions during the summer 
months. The Hilltop Summer Theatre at Lutherville, 
whose founder and producer is Don Swann, Jr., is now 
in its eighteenth season. An Equity company produces 
sixteen weeks of summer stock at this barn theatre 
seven miles from Baltimore, and a full apprentice 
school is maintained in conjunction with the Hilltop 
school in Baltimore. 

PLAYERS INCORPORATED, now in its third suc- 
cessful year at the Olney Theatre, has departed from 
traditional light summer fare and established a resi- 
dent repertory group offering plays of greater literary 
merit than is usually associated with summer stock. 
In fall and winter this group tours the country; it has 
covered some thirty states and Canada, playing Shaw, 
Shakespeare and Moliére. During the summer it acts 
as a producing organization at Olney, one of the best- 
equipped summer theatres in the East. The current 
season opened with Margaret Phillips starred in You 
Never Can Tell. Last season Miss Phillips also was 
guest star, along with Carol Channing. 

STAGECRAFTERS, the Baltimore theatre organiza- 
tion founded in 1944 bythe city bureau of recreation 
as a workshop in drama and speech, is under the 
direction of Charles Palmer of the University of 
Maryland. The 1955 season offered Goodbye, My Fancy: 
Bell, Book and Candle; Sabrina Fair and The Song of 
Bernadette. Most of the productions tour military in- 
stallations and hospitals after their Baltimore engage- 
ments. A workshop is operated each summer. Next 
season’s prospectus includes six plays, among them 
Saint Joan and The Crucible. Past offerings include 
the world premiére of The Ivory Tower by H. David 
Thomas, a native of Baltimore. The organization sup- 
plies actors for an annual Easter pageant, and this year 
is presenting another pageant at the Flag House in 
Baltimore. 

For their thirty-ninth consecutive season, the VAG- 
ABOND PLAYERS of Baltimore presented a group of 
seven plays, besides an extra bill for International 
Theatre Month in March. The productions, offered in 
the round in the Congress Hotel, were The Love of 
Four Colonels, The Enchanted, The Brass Ring, Ring 
Around Elizabeth, The Shop at Sly Corner, Ring Round 
the Moon and Jane. The March production was the 
premiére of Paul Hinrichs’ In All Her Glory. The or- 
ganization draws directors from within the group, who 
work under the authority of a board of ten. Each play 
runs two to three weeks. Total season attendance for 
the 114 performances in the two hundred-seat house 
was about fifteen thousand. 


Massachusetts 


During the next academic year, the five works to be 
presented by Cap and Bells, Inc. and the Adams 
Memorial Theatre Committee in the ADAMS MEMO- 
RIAL THEATRE of Williams College are The Taming 
of the Shrew, an opera to be given in co-operation 
with the department of music, Uncle Vanya, Misalliance 
and Death of a Salesman. Season subscriptions cover- 
ing the plays and twelve art films are offered. The 
primary function of the program is to provide under- 
graduates at Williams with opportunity to study, per- 
form and enjoy representative examples of the great 
periods of dramatic art. At the same time, plays are 
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chosen to provide an interesting season for the entire 
community. David C. Bryant, Jr. of the faculty is 
director. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY’s division of theatre arts 
offers curriculums leading to bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees in fine arts in acting, directing, music theatre, 
theatre education and design. The school has a unique 
arrangement whereby professional directors from 
Broadway spend time in residence at the university, 
directing students. Members of this council of partici- 
pating directors are Joseph Anthony, Daniel Mann, 
Albert Marre, Burgess Meredith, Cyril Ritchard, Alan 
Schneider, Curt Conway, John O’Shaughnessy, David 
Pressman and José Quintero. The resident faculty also 
is composed of specialists in the professional theatre, 
and includes Horace Armistead, David Ffolkes, Elliot 
Norton and Raymond Sovey. Productions for the past 
season included the premiére of Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ comic opera Sir John in Love and The Chief 
Thing by Nicholas Evreinoff. Robert A. Choate is dean. 

The EMERSON COLLEGE PLAYERS, Boston, have 
moved to Martha’s Vineyard Island for the summer, 
where they are presenting a season through August 20 
in Oak Bluff’s Summer Playhouse. Offerings include 
recent Broadway plays and an original production. The 
entire theatre is run by the students, which as both 
a community project and a college activity has the 
backing of the chamber of commerce and various civic 
clubs. The current production year is dedicated to the 
memory of Lionel Barrymore. 


Historic Plymouth has been the home for the past 
quarter century of the PLYMOUTH DRAMA FESTI- 
VAL. After twenty-three years as a summer theatre 
center and training ground for more than three thou- 
sand actors, the festival this summer is inaugurating a 


unique project. Under direction of Dr. Franklin Trask, 
the summer theatre colony, with its three theatres and 
six directors, has built within the town of Plymouth 
a complete village, including a shopping center and 
summer cottage colony, which, known as Mayflower 
Village, contains a new $100,000 playhouse, stores and 
shops of all kinds and a summer beach colony with 
seventy-five new homes. This theatre colony has taken 
two years to build and supplants the old barn theatre 
where more than five hundred plays were produced. 





dren’s Theatre (which employs adult actors) and the 
Players on Tour. Last year the parent group played 
host to two national theatre conferences, the Children’s 
Theatre Conference and the American Educational 
Theatre Association, offering for them a production of 
Beauty and the Beast directed by Frank Whiting of 
the University of Minnesota. Productions this season 
have included The School for Scandal, directed by 
Stuart Chenoweth; The Cretan Woman, Katerina, and 
a premiére, Michigan Dream. 

PIT AND BALCONY, INC., Saginaw, originated in 
1931 in the local branch of the American Association 
of University Women. After producing some one-acts, 
the group expanded to full-length productions, pur- 
chased a barn as headquarters, incorporated and hired 
a professional director, Gordon W. Hatfield of the 
Cleveland Playhouse, who guided them for three sea- 
sons. They now own a modern theatre valued at 
approximately $80,000, and each season produce six 
plays for subscription audiences of about twenty-two 
hundred plus general admissions. The past season in- 
cluded productions of My 3 Angels, Stalag 17, Don 
Juan in Hell, Family Portrait, Miranda and Strange 
Bedfellows. 


Minnesota 


In recognition of International Theatre Month, the 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE THEATRE, St. 
Peter, presented He Sits at the Melting Pot by Kaj 
Munk in March, and repeated it in June during a 
United Nations’ Institute which is sponsored annually 
by the Folke Bernadotte Foundation at Gustavus Adol- 
phus. The play, originally performed in Copenhagen 
in 1938, first drew upon Munk the hatred of the Nazis. 
The past season also included productions of The Lady’s 
Not for Burning and Charlotte Chorpenning’s The 
Sleeping Beauty, which was presented to two thousand 
school children and adults from surrounding towns. 


The UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA THEATRE, 
Minneapolis, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
during the coming season with a presentation of one 
of the most successful productions in its history, King 
Lear. Also scheduled for production in the 1955-56 
season are Annie Get Your Gun, The Crucible, Can- 
dida and Perhaps a Poet by the Scandinavian play- 
wright Ragnar Johanson. The theatre’s touring activ- 
ities include a program by the University Players for 
high school students, and Theatre-on-Tour, which will 
visit the upper Middle West and Canada during the 
winter. Experimental and foreign language plays 
again will be presented, and student directors will 
offer a series of plays. Another division of the theatre, 
the Drama Advisory Service, operates a play-lending 
library. 


WENONAH PLAYERS of State Teachers College, 
Winona, celebrated their fifth anniversary of arena 
production last season by presenting Ibsen’s Hedda 
Gabler in modern dress under the direction of Dorothy 
B. Magnus, head of the speech department. Introduc- 
ing arena theatre to the Winona area, the Players at 
first presented one-acts and then a full-length produc- 
tion, Arms and the Man. Their in-the-round produc- 
tion of Chekhov’s A Marriage Proposal toured high 
schools within a seventy-five-mile radius, and Kataev’s 
Squaring the Circle also was presented in arena style. 
The group now has a new arena theatre in a recently 
remodeled campus building. 





instruction in all branches of the theatre. Theatre 
seating capacity has been increased this year and a 
small gift shop has been added. An open-house party 
for all patrons precedes the first production each year, 
offering exhibits and a one-act play 


New Mexico 


CORONADO PLAYMAKERS OF NEW MEXICO 
A. & M. COLLEGE offer a program of six productions 
during the academic year. These include a children’s 
play and a musical, in addition to a tour of the state 
with a program of one-acts or a full-length play 
Among productions in recent years was An Enemy of 
the People, in which the audience participated in the 
meeting hall scene. The group has also produced 
Broadway plays including The Hasty Heart, The Male 
Animal and The Country Girl. To its campus theatre 
the Playmakers attract an audience from the nearby 
community of Las Cruces. Hershel Zohn is the director 

NEW MEXICO HIGHLANDS UNIVERSITY, Las 
Vegas, presented a varied schedule of productions dur- 
ing the past season which included Ladies in Retire- 
ment, A Phoenix Too Frequent, The Happy Time, two 
traditional Christmas plays, The Second Shepherd’s 
Play and The Play of St. George; a one-act, The Pot- 
Boiler; Murder in the Cathedral, in co-operation with 
the Ministerial Alliance and the Highlands Inter- 
Religious Council; and Mid-Winter Medley, in co- 
operation with the music and dance departments. Also 
offered were the musical comedy Good News, The 
Taming of the Shrew and, for the senior reception in 
June, Percival Wilde’s translation of Fritz Karinthy’s 
satiric farce Refund, in which several faculty members 
played the parts of the teachers. Summer productions 
included a bill of one-act classics in the round and 
a Saroyan comedy. 

During the 1954-55 season, the UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO department of drama, Albuquerque, 


The Pelican Players of Pan- 
ama City Beach, Florida, of- 
fered Anouilh’s Ring Round 
the Moon in arena style last 


summer, under the direction 
of John Newfield. 


presented four major productions, The Lady’s Not for 
Burning, My 3 Angels, The Enchanted and The Playboy 
of the Western World, and offered a children’s theatre 
production, The Three Bears. Of major importance was 
the addition of an experimental theatre, the Commedia, 
designed and constructed by James Miller, technical 
director for the department. For the coming season the 
department has scheduled a production of Robinson 
Jeffers’ version of Sophocles’ Medea and the premiére 
of a musical composed by J. D. Robb. Edwin Snapp 
is drama chairman. 


New York 


Last season the ARTISTS THEATRE of New York 
City, devoted exclusively to presenting new plays by 
gifted young American writers, produced its fourteenth 
play since its inception two and a half years ago—The 
Immortal Husband by James Merrill. The magazine 
Commonweal called this the most important play of the 
1954-55 season. Artists Theatre was organized by John 
Bernard Myers and Herbert Machiz, recipient of the 
first Fulbright fellowship for theatre research in Europe. 
Playwrights selected for the Artists Theatre avant- 
garde professional productions have been published 
writers interested in the theatre. Easel painters have 
created the stage sets, and composers were commis- 
sioned to provide the music. Three productions are 
planned for the coming season: The Ticklish Acrobat 
by Robert Hivnor, The Knights of the Round Table by 


. Jean Cocteau (translated by W. H. Auden) and The 


Circus of Dr. Lao, by Nathaniel Benchley and Gwyn 
Conger. 

BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO, New 
York City, is dedicated to developing acting talent to 
professional standards. Bown Adams and his wife 
Virginia Daly maintain the studio in a six-story build- 
ing on 81st Street. At least one production is offered 
every week, and each major production has run more 





as well as classics to the public as a subscription sea- 
son under the banner of the Columbia Theatre As- 
sociates. The past season these attractions included 
Massinger’s A New Way to Pay Old Debts; The Peons. 
a new play with a Mexican setting by Phillip Freund; 
The Servant of Two Masters by Goldoni, done in com- 
media dell’arte style; and Maurice Valency’s adaptation 
of Scribe’s La Bataille des Dames, The Queen’s Gambit. 
There were also two laboratory productions of original 
one-act plays, directed, cast and designed by the 
students. 

A varied and balanced program was provided last 
season by the CORNELL UNIVERSITY THEATRE, 
Ithaca, under the general direction of George McCal- 
mon. Twelfth Night, revived for commencement, uti- 
lized side platforms, side steps and the main aisles of 
the auditorium. David Schaal directed. For the ninth 
Festival of Contemporary Arts, Lorca’s Blood Wedding 
was presented in a new translation by William I. Oliver, 
directed by H. Darkes Albright and with incidental 
music by Charles F. Hockett. Other productions in- 
cluded Charley’s Aunt, Dark of the Moon, Thor with 
Angels, Street Scene, The Pursuit of Happiness and a 
bill of short plays. 

The DE NIO STUDIO OF SPEECH ARTS, New 
York City, offers training for actors, teachers, singers, 
ministers, young people, and business and professional 
men and women. Headed by Mary de Nio, who believes 
in “working with the whole individual” to cultivate 
poise and a richer voice, the studio emphasizes devel- 
opment of the ability to speak with clarity, distinctness 
and resonance. Frequent voice recordings aid in prob- 
The Chief Thing by Nicholas Evreinoff was the first pro- pester. on past season EVERYMAN’S THEATRE in 
duction of the Boston University division of theatre arts. New York City presented the premiére of The Girl 
David Pressman directed. David Hays was the designer 
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than seventy performances during the last three years. 
Last year an original play, Saga by Bown Adams, 
received awards from the publications Show Business 
and Off Broadway as the best new play of the off- 
Broadway season. Students work with Broadway 
actress Virginia Daly and in workshop groups on 
analysis of classic playwrights and characters of dra- 
matic literature. The major part of the training takes 
place evenings to accommodate members employed 
during the day. 

CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE, New York City, 
has heeded the advice of George Bernard Shaw to the 
founders when it was organized in 1947, and has striven 
to produce plays of high calibre with professional casts 
and appealing sets. Shaw wrote: “When I was a child 
I could not endure stuff written down to children .. . 
Barrie’s Peter Pan, written throughout down to sup- 
posed child capacity, is in that respect a failure. For 
children there must always be passages of adult depth 
or deeper. A theatre for children should never forget 
this.” Beginning with Jack and the Beanstalk in New 
York, the group went on to send touring companies 
throughout the East which travel from Canada to 
Florida and west to the Mississippi, and are sponsored 
by leading civic groups. Productions available for the 
coming season include Montezuma, the Young Aztec 
Prince, Sinbad, the Sailor and The Little Red Shoes. 
Monte Meacham is director. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY'S school of dramatic arts, 
New York, in addition to offering classwork leading to 
the degrees of bachelor ahd master of fine arts, pre- 
sents a program which usually includes original scripts 


from Samos, a reconstruction of the fragment of the 
Greek poet Menander by Ida Lublenski Ehrlich, who 
made it into a complete play, produced it off Broadway 
with professional actors and published it, both in 
library and students’ editions. The volume contains 
a preface by Professor Margarete Bieber, who has said: 
“It is a joy to read her comedy and it is even a greater 
joy to see it performed on the stage.” Critic Brooks 
Atkinson said of the play: “After two thousand years. 
The Girl from Samos brings us the mind of an intelli- 
gent Greek dramatist and a casual slice of Athenian 
life.” 

Within seven years the HAMBURG LITTLE THE- 
ATRE has developed into a producing organization 
with high standing in its community. A nonprofit 
enterprise, it presents productions under the sponsor- 
ship of civic and charitable organizations which may 
use the profits for their own causes. Choice of plays 
has been somewhat cautious but the organization now 
feels that the community is ready for more advanced 
work. The eighth season will begin this fall with a 
subscription list of at least 350 and a schedule of three 
attractions. 

The HANYA HOLM SCHOOL OF DANCE, New 
York City, offers dance training for professionals and 
nonprofessionals. In addition to daily daytime coeduca- 
tional classes for beginners, the school has weekly eve- 
ning and Saturday classes, and sectional classes for boys 
and girls from six to sixteen, held mainly on Saturdays 
During the Christmas holiday, in June and during the 
summer, concentrated courses offer study to teachers 
and students whose time is limited. The school year 
consists of eight months, or thirty-two school weeks, di- 
vided into two semesters. Hanya Holm, the director and 





supervisor, is well known in the modern dance field 
and as a choreographer and dancer on Broadway, in 
motion pictures and television. 


HENRY STREET PLAYHOUSE, New York City, 
has served the lower east side for nearly three gen- 
erations. In the course of a regular season, several 
thousand children and adults of varied backgrounds 
participate as students in classes or as spectators in 
the regular series of modern dance programs, chil- 
dren's programs, plays and concerts. In addition to 
being a school, the Playhouse serves as a dance and 
children’s theatre ce.cer, with eight dance and drama 
companies now resident there. The Playhouse raises 
one-third of its budget by its tuition and admission 
fees; fund-raising activities of the Henry Street Set- 
tlement supply the rest. 


The Music School of the HENRY STREET SET- 
TLEMENT, open weekdays, is a nonprofit organi- 
zation which aims to bring music training of the 
highest caliber to the greatest number of students 
possible. Instruction is offered in all instruments of 
the orchestra, piano, voice and theoretical subjects 
while an informal instrument department gives train- 
ing in accordion, guitar, banjo, mandolin and re- 
corder. In existence since 1928, the school has an 
enrollment of 725, drawn from the neighborhood, 
other boroughs in New York and from New Jersey 
and Connecticut. Robert F. Egan is director. 


HOFSTRA COLLEGE in Hempstead offers a 
drama program that is both curricular and extra- 
curricular. High point of the program is the annual 
production of Shakespeare on the widely-known 
Globe Playhouse stage of Dr. J. C. Adams. In May 
the sixth annual production, Othello, was presented 
for a week to an audience of more than five thousand. 
Past activities have included a presentation of Oedi- 
pus the King and Oedipus Coloneus in tandem, and 
productions of classical, modern and new plays. A 
community subscription series, initiated this year, 
shows great promise. On a curricular level, a new 
production seminar will permit two productions a 
year to be studied and prepared. Plans for a new, 
nine hundred-seat theatre also are under way. 


JUDITH ELIOT’S “One Woman Theatre” is a solo 
program which has been presented at the Brooklyn 
Academy and elsewhere. Her offerings include scenes 
from plays, character sketches, dramatic readings 
from the Bible, poetry readings, favorite stories, a 
variety program of scenes and sketches, and scenes 
from Shakespeare. She also performs a unique service 
for members of the acting profession in New York 
City, coaching them in parts they have received in 
Broadway works or summer stock, or preparing them, 
as individuals or in groups, for auditions for stage 
or screen roles. 


NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYHOUSE SCHOOL OF 
THE THEATRE, New York City, advises that it 
“offers a stern apprenticeship of two years under 
teachers, each of whom is an artist and therefore an 
exacting taskmaster. Come here only if you are will- 
ing to work with the necessary intensity to meet the 
standards these teachers will hold up to you.” 
Founded in 1928, the school has a distinguished staff, 
including Sanford Meisner in acting-directing and 
Martha Graham and Louis Horst in dance. It stresses 
integration of the arts, so that those studying acting 
are trained in dance and music as well. Its alumni 
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include many Broadway stars, and its showcase pro- 
ductions are attended by producers, critics and 
agents. 


In Blauvelt, twenty-six miles from Manhattan, the 
PICKWICK PLAYERS, an Equity company, opened 
its twelve-week summer stock program in June with 
Richard Sheldon as producer. Formed as a co-opera- 
tive five years ago by fifteen graduates from univer- 
sity drama departments, the company has had a 
steady growth and increasing popular support. With 
the signing of an Equity contract this year, the group 
moved out of the ranks of co-operative theatres, 
although many original members are still with the 
company. An apprentice training program was 
inaugurated last year. Among the productions sched- 
uled for this season are Candida, The Country Girl, 
The Rainmaker, Light Up the Sky and possibly an 


original play written by a resident of Rockland 
County. 


Graduating students in the department of drama at 
SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, produce, 
direct and design a one-act play as a comprehensive 
examination. These plays are offered in addition to 
the three major productions presented by the depart- 
ment each year under the direction of Margaret Ellen 
Clifford. This year one of the student-directed plays, 
Land of the Dragon, a children’s play set in China, 
was presented in conjunction with the Children’s 
Theatre Conference meeting at Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, in New York. 


Buffalo’s STUDIO THEATRE is entering its thir- 
tieth season with a record of having presented 128 
productions on its own stage since 1927. Among its 
offerings have been two in-the-round presentations in 
the sculpture court of the Albright Art Gallery in 
Buffalo: The Cocktail Party and He Who Gets 
Slapped. Contributions to the community include the 
presentation of one-act skits for P.T.A. and church 
groups. Under the direction of founder Jane Keeler, 
the players present six productions annually and also 
operate the Studio Theatre School, which in 1939 was 
awarded a grant by the Rockefeller Foundation in 
recognition of Studio’s contribution to the commu- 
nity and “to further the foundation of a dramatic 
school and community theatre.” 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA’S School for the 
Stage, Inc., New York City, has been conducted by 
Madame Daykarhanova since 1935, during which time 
the actress has coached many leading actors, direc- 
tors and playwrights. Her initial appearance on 
Broadway was in The House of Bernarda Alba at the 
ANTA Theatre and she has also appeared on many 
television shows, including “Producers Showcase,” 
“Studio One” and the “United States Steel Hour.” An 
actress and teacher herself, Madame Daykarhanova 
nevertheless still works at perfecting her craft as a 
member of the Actors Studio. 


VASSAR COLLEGE EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 
not only provides students with acting and produc- 
tion experience, but is an important contributor to 
the cultural life of Poughkeepsie. Its first production 
of the past season, The Crucible, aroused interest 
among a number of community groups, which sched- 


uled meetings to discuss it. The theatre observed 
International Theatre Month in March with Much 
Ado About Nothing. Also presented were Ondine, 
directed by Mary Virginia Heinlein; a laboratory pro- 
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duction of Andreyev’s Love of One’s Neighbor, for 
the Russian Club of West Point; and a student-di- 
rected production of Barber, the Elephant, offered for 
children. The problem of casting men’s roles in a 
women’s college is solved by having a permanent 
men’s acting company made up of members of the 
faculty, Poughkeepsie residents and _ professional 
players. 


The VERA SOLOVIOVA STUDIO OF ACTING, 
New York City, offers professional training for stage 
and television. The full course covers two periods of 
eight months each. Madame Soloviova was formerly 
one of the leading players of the Moscow Art Theatre 
and was chosen by Stanislavsky to form the First 
Studio. She has devoted herself to teaching young 
actors in America since 1935. By arrangement with 
Antioch College, undergraduates spending their work 
period in New York may now receive credit for 
courses taken with Madame Soloviova. Associated 
with her as director of studio productions is Christine 
Edwards, a theatre director for many years and 
currently lecturer on television at Hunter College. 


Arthur Lessac, director of the VOICE AND 
SPEECH INSTITUTE in New York City, teaches 
professional actors to sing and professional singers to 
act, and also holds courses for executives and lay- 
men. Lessac, a singer, actor, and director, has worked 
for the past eighteen years to devise a more solid 
fundamental science in voice and speech training, and 
is conducting experiments toward this end with the 
aid of a grant from the William C. Whitney and 
Tracy J. Putnam Foundations. His first project will 
be a clinic for persons handicapped by voice and 
speech defects. 


North Carolina 


In April, 1938, the RALEIGH LITTLE THEATRE, 
then two years old, began erection of a theatre and 
amphitheatre as a WPA project, which was finally 
completed at a cost of $140,000, of which $30,000 was 
contributed by local sponsors. Municipally owned, the 
theatre is leased to the Raleigh Little Theatre, rent- 
free. With an average yearly membership of sixteen 
hundred and a paid director, technical assistant and 
executive secretary, the group produces five shows a 
season, each of which runs six nights. Technical 
workshops are held three nights a week, and a recent 
addition is a summer theatre which offers three pro- 
ductions in arena style from June to September. Last 
Easter the group produced an original Crucifixion 
drama, Speak_to Him, on television. 


Ohio 


On June 29 the ANTIOCH AREA THEATRE 
Shakespeare Festival began an eleven-week outdoor 
program consisting of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
As You Like It, Twelfth Night, Macbeth, Cymbeline, 
The Winters Tale and The Two Noble Kinsmen. 
Organized in 1952 through a $5,000 investment by 
the college, the festival expects to have drawn an 
over-all, four-year attendance of one hundred thou- 
sand by the end of this season. After the fifth and 
final festival next year, the company will have pre- 
sented the entire canon, This season’s plays will be 
presented in repertory from August 15 through Sep- 
tember 11: The Winter’s Tale opens August 3, and 
The Two Noble Kinsmen, August 10. Arthur Lithgow 
is managing director. 
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The department of theatre arts at DENISON UNI- 
VERSITY, Granville, believes its production and aca- 
demic courses best serve as general education rather 
than as a professional training ground, but it aims 
also to make the college theatre a library for master- 
pieces, a laboratory, a popular theatre, and a means 
of building audiences for live theatre. Four organiza- 
tions contribute to these aims—the Varsity Theatre, 
in its twenty-fifth season of presenting five or six 
popular productions; the twelve-year-old Studio The- 
atre, which offers five or six experimental produc- 
tions annually; the Children’s Theatre, which tours 
two productions; and the Summer Theatre, now in 
its tenth year, which presents a play a week for ten 
weeks. During the past two years the Denison Play- 
ers have toured American army camps in Europe at 
the request of the Department of Defense. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY offers training lead- 
ing to bachelors’ and masters’ degrees in theatre and 
drama, together with a full season of student-acted 
productions. The producing organizations are Uni- 
versity Theatre, which presents a season of six major 
productions including a children’s play, and Studio 
Theatre, which offers fifteen to thirty one-act plays 
each year. Original work is encouraged, while in the 
past two seasons such plays as The Glass Menagerie, 
Justice, King Midas and the Golden Touch, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest, The Rivals and King Lear 
have been presented in the University’s two theatres. 
For the past ten years University Theatre has spon- 
sored an annual drama clinic for high schools of 
northeastern Ohio. Theatre students at Kent State 
may combine radio and television in their studies, 
and have access to the university’s radio station 
WKSU-FM. 


Sabrina Fair was the final offering of the thirty- 
second and most ambitious season of the PLAYERS 
CLUB, Columbus. The theatre building was restored 
for the season, and five major productions were of- 
fered, including The Little Foxes, Blithe Spirit and a 
double bill of Shaw, Androcles and the Lion and The 
Shewing-Up of Blanco Posnet. Founded in 1923, the 
Players Club limits its activity to plays for and by 
members only. This year’s increased membership 
resulted in the extension of the runs of the produc- 
tions from six to seven nights. Roy Bowen is man- 
aging director. 


Oregon 


Although the department of drama at the UNI- 
VERSITY OF PORTLAND is relatively new, it has 
grown rapidly. About five major productions are pre- 
sented each year, plus one-acts and experimental 
shows offered by students in directing. Plays of the 
past season included Ladies in Retirement, The Cru- 
cible and Murder in the Cathedral, while Oedipus 
Rex was presented as a student thesis production. In 
conjunction with the university theatre program, the 
Panorama Playhouse, a summer stock company, has 
operated since 1953 at Bend, offering credit courses 
in theatre problems and practices. Advanced students 
from the school perform at the Playhouse. Paul E. 
Ouellette is director of the University Theatre, and 
Kermit Shafer is designer and technical director. 


Pennsylvania 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, places the 
responsibility of college theatre largely upon the 
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students. Througn their own organization, Cap and 
Dagger, they select three major productions each 
year, nominate directors and managers, and assume 
financial responsibility. High points of recent seasons 
have included the premiére of a translation by fac- 
ulty and students of Anouilh’s Leocadia; Oedipus 
Rex, with the choral parts set to music by one of the 
students; The School for Scandal, on a near replica 
of an eighteenth-century stage; and Brecht’s Good 
Woman of Setzuan. Cap and Dagger also co-operates 
with student musical and dance organizations in pro- 
ducing an operetta or musical. This year’s production 
was Carousel, in which one-sixth of the student 
enrollment of some nineteen hundred participated. 
Dr. C. Willard Smith, chairman of the English depart- 
ment, worked out the modus operandi of the college 
theatre program. 


The department of drama of CARNEGIE INSTI- 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, offers a four- 
year professional training course in the theatre arts 
in such major fields as acting, design, technical prac- 
tice and playwriting. During the past season produc- 
tions comprised American, European and classic 
plays, including Lysistrata, adapted by Charles L. 
Holt; Much Ado About Nothing, The Rivals, Maxwell 
Anderson’s High Tor, Chekhov’s Uncle Vanya and 
Lillian Hellman’s The Autumn Garden. 


At an old mill playhouse in Rose Valley, fifteen 
miles southwest of Philadelphia, HEDGEROW THE- 
ATRE has been in continuous, year-round operation 
since its founding by Jasper Deeter thirty-three years 
ago. Hedgerow has always maintained a repertory 
policy, rotating six to eight plays. The present reper- 
tory includes Twelfth Night, Right You Are, Obey’s 
Noah, Unfinished Portrait, The Crucible, and O’Neill’s 
The Emperor Jones and Diff’rent. Some two hundred 
plays have been produced, seventy of them as pre- 
miéres. Each member of Hedgerow’s co-operative 
company performs at least one other theatre assign- 
ment besides acting. Hedgerow also offers plays for 
schools, clubs, radio and television. During the last 
two fall and winter seasons, the organization has 
played in Philadelphia at the Academy of Music 
Foyer. 


While Pennsylvania State University observed its 
centennial year, PENN STATE PLAYERS celebrated 
their thirty-fifth anniversary during the season of 
1954-55. Under guidance from the late Professor 
Arthur C. Cloetingh, the group developed to the point 
where it now presents eight major productions a year 
in the arena and proscenium theatres, and also spon- 
sors, with the division of dramatics, an experimental 
theatre which annually presents an original, full- 
length play. The Players also work with Five O’Clock 
Theatre in student productions of original one-act 
plays by students in playwriting classes. The direct- 
ing staff includes Robert D. Reifsneider, Warren S. 
Smith, Walter H. Walters and Kelly Yeaton. Russell 
G. Whaley, designer, and Cameron D. Iseman, tech- 
nical director, make up the technical staff. 


For the third consecutive season the PITTSBURGH 
PLAYHOUSE has gone over the hundred thousand 
mark in attendance. The past season included thir- 
teen productions, five children’s shows and an origi- 
nal musical revue, The Lighter Side, which broke all 
attendance records in Playhouse history by playing 
to approximately eighteen thousand people. The 
organization’s two theatres, the Craft Avenue 
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Theatre and the Hamlet Street Theatre, ran simul- 
taneously, and among the major offerings were Of 
Mice and Men (Playhouse director Frederick Bur- 
leigh’s hundredth production), The Girl on the Via 
Flamina, The Women and The Crucible. My 3 Angels 
and The Caine Mutiny Court Martial were toured to 
communities within a fifty-mile radius of Pittsburgh. 
Frederick Burleigh is director of the Pittsburgh Play- 
house and Richard Hoover is general manager. 


SHERWOOD FOREST THEATRE is located be- 
tween New Kensington and Greensburg, about eight- 
een miles from Pittsburgh. Joseph and Alphretta 
DeSimone are manager and director. Although most 
of the active members have had training and expe- 
rience, apprentices are welcomed for acting and 
technical work. The season opened in July with My 3 
Angels, which was followed by Bell, Book and Candle, 
The Moon Is Blue, The Silver Whistle, Miranda, The 
Voice of the Turtle, The Happy Time and Three Men 
on a Horse. Each production runs four evenings, 
Wednesday through Saturday. 


THE STANDING STONE PLAYHOUSE, an arena 
theatre now in its third year, operates with an Equity 
summer stock company during a thirteen-week sea- 
son which includes twelve plays. This season’s offer- 
ings include The Caine Mutiny Court Martial, Sabrina 
Fair, My 3 Angels, Ten Little Indians, The Country 
Girl and The Fourposter. The theatre is situated in a 
rural area and draws from numerous surrounding 
communities, including Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. In addition to the professional actors, there is a 
junior staff which receives training in all phases of 
theatre operation. The producer is Richard Warren. 


South Carolina 


FOOTLIGHT PLAYERS, INC., Charleston, pre- 
sented six major plays during their 1954-55 season, 
as well as a junior production and three Children’s 
Theatre plays which were sponsored by the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association and brought to eight schools 
in the Charleston area. Ninety youngsters, ranging 
from eight to twenty, received training in speech, 
deportment and dramatic interpretation as part of 
their regular membership privilege. The Footlight 
Players Film Society offered eight foreign pictures 
during the season. The most enterprising production 
of the season was Humperdinck’s opera Hédinsel and 
Gretel, which was presented with the co-operation of 
the Charleston Choral Society. All productions are 
designed, directed and costumed by Emmett Robin- 
son, director of the organization for the past four- 
teen years. 


Currently in its tenth year, the LITTLE THEATRE 
OF GREENVILLE has a good sized membership 
which gives it loyal support. Its past season opened 
with The Women, played against painted drops and 
set-in pieces to provide for the nine changes of set- 
ting, a challenge to a community theatre with limited 
stage and storage space. This was followed by My 3 
Angels and Sabrina Fair. Time Out for Ginger fea- 
tured guest star John Graham as the father, and 
The Caine Mutiny Court Martial closed the season. 
Robert H. McLane is the director. 


Texas 


The AMARILLO LITTLE THEATRE originated in 
1927. Its managing director is a charter member and 
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other key production positions are held by persons 
who have worked with the organization for the past 
twenty-five years. Four plays are produced each sea- 
son under a policy that stresses quality rather than 
a large output. The first production of the new sea- 
son will be the group’s 106th. Its repertory has in- 
cluded classic and Shakespearean works and out- 
standing Broadway hits. Under construction is a new 
theatre building on which $39,000 already has been 
spent and which it is expected will have a six hun- 
dred-seat completed in time for the new season. An 
adjunct of the theatre is a yearly training program 
for some thirty teen-age boys and girls. 


The BAYLOR THEATRE of Baylor University, 
Waco, directed by Paul Baker, operates in a flexible 
plant which, in addition to being a training ground, 
is utilized for an experimental program. Studio One 
consists of five stages surrounding on three sides the 
audience which sits in revolving chairs. A balcony 
is provided for Elizabethan works. For theatre-in- 
the-round productions, audience chairs are moved to 
the surrounding stages and the auditorium floor be- 
comes the playing area. Another auditorium, the 
Weston Studio, permits maximum flexibility in 
audience and playing areas. Experimental produc- 
tions have included Othello, The Long Gallery, and 
A Different Drummer. A forty-five-minute version 
of the last of these was produced by Baylor on the 
television program “Omnibus.” During the summer 
the Baylor organization operates the Southwest Sum- 
mer Theatre. 


BRANDING IRON THEATRE of West Texas 
State College, Canyon, is decorated in Western 
fashion with authentic branding irons, wagon wheels 
and murals depicting the life of pioneer days. Under 
the direction of William A. Moore and his wife, Mar- 
garet Echols Moore, the group presents one-act and 
experimental productions as well as full-length plays. 
During the summer the theatre becomes the home 
of the Palo Duro Players, a summer stock company 
created by Mr. and Mrs. Moore and a group of their 
graduate students. Their productions have included 
The Man Who Came to Dinner, The Glass Menagerie 
and All My Sons. At least one production is done 
each season in intimate theatre style. This summer’s 
was My 3 Angels. 


The ELLEN McCARTER STEWART SCHOOL, 
Houston, stresses personalized instruction which al- 
lows the student to progress at his own rate. Stu- 
dents range from children to adults of all age levels, 
and the curriculum includes diction, reading aids, 
spelling, writing, arithmetic, English, sciences, mathe- 
matics and vocabulary. The training has been found 
useful for teen-agers who have lost interest in school 
and for adults who did not complete high school. 
Foreign-born students are schooled in better diction 
and English. Mrs. Stewart also trains teachers in 
her “concentration method in education.” 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY’s school of 
fine arts, Fort Worth, is housed in a large modern 
building containing two stages, one for opera and 
ballet and the other for drama. There are two radio 
studios, a campus radio station and a closed-circuit 
television system. Degrees offered include the bache- 
lor of fine arts in ballet-theatre, opera-drama, theatre 
and radio-television, and graduate work is available. 
The opera group stages at least two works a year, 
and participates in productions of the Fort Worth 
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Civic Opera Association. Ballet students prepare 
two programs, while drama majors present four ma- 
jor productions and numerous studio performances, 
and in the summer may participate in a university- 
centered community theatre project. The Little 
Theatre annually presents a premiére; last season 
the new work offered was Crown of Shadows by 
Rudolfo Usigli, a leading Mexican playwright. 


THEATRE, INC., Houston’s only proscenium the- 
atre, is now in its third year. Advocating the inte- 
gration of drama, music and dance, the organization 
specializes in lavish musical shows with casts num- 
bering fifty and more. Under the direction of Mrs. 
Johnny George, Theatre, Inc., has produced such 
Broadway hits as Brigadoon, Paint Your Wagon, 
Finian’s Rainbow, Carousel and Oklahoma as well as 
original musicals such as The Happy Dollar by John 
Latouche, Lee Falk and William Friml. The theatre 
is entirely self-supporting and is organized as a 
nonprofit corporation governed by a board of direc- 
tors. The plant has facilities for televising perform- 
ances from the stage of the auditorium. Theatre, 
Inc. also has a training wing, Theatre, Inc. Academy, 
headed by Margaret Denney, which specializes in 
training actors. 


Since its founding in 1938, the department of 
drama at the UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, has 
presented 205 productions in its three theatres, in- 
cluding new plays by students and faculty, original 
full-length dance mimes, children’s theatre, and 
Shakespearean, Restoration, Greek and modern plays. 
Theatre-in-the-round productions have been offered 
since 1940. Seventeen full-time faculty and staff 
members teach sixty-six theatre courses annually and 
assist with the production program. They are joined 
from time to time by professional actors, playwrights 
and directors. Twenty-three student assistants and 
fellows also participate. One of the primary objectives 
of the department is to promote the establishment 
of community and school theatres in the Southwest. 


Utah 


SKULL VALLEY PLAYERS of Dugway Proving 
Ground were organized last September to promote 
an interest in the theatre among members of the 
armed forces, civilian employees and their families 
at the military base. Officers, enlisted men and civil- 
ians combine their efforts during off-duty hours to 
present community entertainment on a _ nonprofit 
basis, and proceeds are donated to worthy organiza- 
tions on the post. Four plays were presented during 
the past season: Light up the Sky, Harvey, The Trip 
to Bountiful and Two Blind Mice. More than sixty 
active members belong to the group. 


Vermont 


For the ninth summer, ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE 
has been operating St. Michael’s Playhouse at Win- 
ooski. Back for their fifth year as resident company 
are the globe-circling members of Players Incorpor- 
ated, veterans of trips to Japan, Korea and Europe. 
Key members of this alumni group from Catholic 
University present six plays each summer at St. 
Michael’s and also teach dramatic courses. The the- 
atre seats five hundred, and plays are given in July 
and August while the summer session is in progress. 
Works of the current season include: The Fourposter, 
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Dial “M” for Murder, Sabrina Fair, Bell, Book and 
Candle and My Sister Eileen. Past offerings have 
ranged from Medea to Born Yesterday. Players In- 
corporated also is operating a theatre this summer 
at Olney, Maryland. 


Virginia 

Currently in its thirty-fifth continuous year, the 
LYNCHBURG LITTLE THEATRE owns its own 
building and each season presents five or six plays. 
The repertory has included Dr. Faustus and Julius 
Caesar in modern dress, as well as comedies and 
musical productions. The opening bill in October will 
be Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury and Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball. A nonprofit organization, 
the theatre is successful through co-operation of 
merchants and members of the community. Member- 
ship averages about one thousand per season, and at 
its annual meeting “Oscars” are awarded for out- 
standing performances. This fall, Madge Skelley 
will join the organization as its eleventh professional 
director. 


Although its playhouse burned down in 1953, 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE THEATRE, Wil- 
liamsburg, has carried on its full dramatics program. 
It opened its twenty-ninth season with an arena 
production of Maugham’s The Circle. The Winslow 
Boy was presented for International Theatre Month 
and the John Marshall bicentennial. For the eleventh 
consecutive season, high school] students from all over 
the state attended the final production, Twelfth 
Night. On August 8 and 15, the Summer Players 
will present an opera-play-dance. 


Washington 


Last summer, SUMMER CIRCLE, INC., which 
maintains headquarters in Walla Walla, toured fifteen 
hundred miles in ten weeks, taking comedy and 
drama to more than thirty communities in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and Idaho. The organization offered 
arena performances of The Moon is Blue and The 
Glass Menagerie under sponsorship of civic, fraternal 
and social organizations. Organized on the Whitman 
College campus, the group is independent of the 
school and is financed by six collegiate actors. This 
summer’s tour is offering five plays: The Play’s the 
Thing, Rope, a double-bill of Fry works (A Sleep of 
Prisoners and A Phoenix Too Frequent) and a chil- 
dren’s musical show, The Tale of the Little Frog, 
adapted from a French fairy tale. The circular six- 
teen-foot arena stage and the fifteen-foot lighting 
pyramid with which the organization travels were 
designed for compactness, portability and easy 
assembly. 


Wisconsin 


PENINSULA PLAYERS of Fish Creek have been 
operating their “theatre in a garden” project for 
twenty-one years, on a twenty-acre plot in a major 
resort area bordering Lake Michigan. The six-hun- 
dred-seat outdoor theatre is surrounded by informal 
gardens containing Italian pools and fountains where 
audiences spend their intermissions listening to re- 
corded music. A resident company of twenty-five is 
under the direction of Leo Lucker, Some two hundred 
plays have been presented, ranging from Oedipus Rex 
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and Salome to Mister Roberts and Room Service. 
Among the current season’s offerings are The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, Dial “M” for Murder, Sabrina 
Fair, Reclining Figure, Anna Christie and The Four- 
poster. Caroline and Richard Fisher are the theatre’s 
founders. 


The BELFREY THEATRE, Williams Bay, opened 
its current season on June 30 with a five-night run 
of Stalag 17—that “lusty and gusty” play (in the 
words of Brooks Atkinson) about American fliers in 
a German prison camp, in the movie version of which 
William Holden captured an Academy Award for his 
portrayal of the man on whom suspicion of being a 
German agent centered. Belfry Theatre curtain time 
is 8:20 p.m., CST. 


Canal Zone 


COLLEGE DRAMA of the Canal Zone Junior Col- 
lege is an academic class which offers training in 
every phase of stage production in presentations by 
the college and other groups in the Panama Canal 
Zone. Major productions of College Drama are given 
in a movie house. Offerings by non-college groups, 
which members of College Drama encourage and 
support, include charity plays by Navy wives, service 
unit productions, “theatre-in-the-square” productions 
in a hotel, one-act plays presented at a high school 
and productions by an organization of government 
employees. The director of College Drama is Subert 
Turbyfill. 


Canada 


The CANADIAN THEATRE SCHOOL, Toronto, 
emphasizes qualities of both English and American 
drama. Its aim is to produce assured, versatile and 
creative artists with an appreciation of sincere, ex- 
pressive and rhythmic performance. To gain an 
understanding of dramatic production as an entity, 
all students of acting work on scenery, costumes, 
lighting and other aspects of the theatre. The G. 
Robert Bland Award is given to the student who 
writes, produces and performs in public the best one- 
man sketch. Another feature is “Theatre After- 
noon,” whereby students attend professional produc- 
tions and then appraise them. The Proscenium 
Players, selected from second-year graduates, perform 
for a membership audience. In the past season they 
presented Plautus’ Casina, Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and 
Mélisande, an intimate revue, the premiére of Donald 
Jack’s Flamacue Serenade, and Happy as Larry by 
Donagh MacDonagh. 


WORKSHOP 14, Calgary, was organized in 1944 by 
alumni of the drama departments of Alberta schools. 
More than fifty members have found employment in 
radio, television, motion pictures and theatre. In 
addition to its major productions, which have in- 
cluded The Apple Cart, The Rivals, Hedda Gabler, 
Dream Girl and Craig’s Wife, the group presents plays 
and revues for service and community clubs, and its 
members have been active as directors and lecturers 
for other amateur organizations. In the Dominion 
Drama Festival competition, Workshop 14 has won 
eight of the nine Alberta Regional Festivals, has 
been invited to the Dominion Final Festival on seven 
occasions, has reached second place in the contest for 
the Calvert Trophy, and has been the recipient of 
awards for best actor and actress, and best set 
design. 
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The Winter of Our Discontent 
(continued from page 24) 


well beyond the mere adoption of 
the fourth-wall convention of pre- 
tending that actions transpire on the 
stage exactly as they do off stage 
without an audience. 


Associated with critical realism 
were, of course, other factors than 
the adventure of opinion. One of 
these was the sheer pleasure of in- 
tellectualism, most conspicuously in 
Shaw’s writing; for intellection was 
once considered a distinction rather 
than a detriment. A playwright was 
expected to have a mind, and he 
gloried in its possession. Another 
factor was principle. By this I mean 
the belief that a playwright could 
not be truly modern if he vulgarized 
reality with concession to conven- 
tional sentiment, which explains the 
critic Shaw’s contemptuous descrip- 
tion of Pinero as a playwright who 
had no idea “beyond that of doing 
something daring and bringing down 
the house by running away from the 
consequences.” 


Moreover, the playwrights were 
likely to benefit from the stimulus 
of visionary optimism closely asso- 
ciated with their humanistic orien- 
tation. They had an active faith in 
man, however greatly scientific or 
pseudoscientific determinism tended 
to reduce his dramatic potential. 
Without that faith there would have 
been little point in Ibsen’s or Shaw's 
prodding or haranguing him, or in 
exposing his frustrations in a par- 
ticular society. It may be argued 
today that the pioneering play- 
wrights were deluded; that they suf- 
fered from the fallacy and pathos of 
modern liberalism. It cannot be 
denied, however, that they derived 
purposefulness, passion and even 
exuberance from their belief in rea- 
son and reform. Believers in prog- 
ress may become the dupes, even the 
victims, of progress, but confidence 
and a sense of engagement are 
essential attributes of a vital theatre. 


That a disenchantment pervasive 
in our world should have affected 
playwrights is hardly surprising. It 
is understandable, too, that in view 
of the contemporary situation, play- 
wrights are now wary of social 
prescriptions that had been popular 
in the theatre of the thirties. One 
does not expect writers to will them- 
selves into believing untenable pos- 
tulates for man or society. But our 
contemporary playwrights have not 
yet learned to make anything out of 
their disbelief, and their disenchant- 
ment has no substantiality; it is 
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devoid of positive expressiveness, and 
it is indistinguishable from moral 
and intellectual sloth. At best, in 
the work of Anouilh, we get an 
urbane skepticism that produces lit- 
tle merriment and neither sharpens 
nor strengthens the mind and spirit. 
It may be that the alternative to the 
old critical realism of Ibsen and 
Shaw, sparked by reformist zeal and 
optimistic illusion, is a new critical 
realism sparked by disillusion. 


Contemporary playwrights, how- 
ever, have shown little aptitude for 
this second—and perhaps more stren- 
uous—kind of realism. For effective 
iconoclasm we still have to turn, 
curiously enough, not to exponents 
of disenchantment such as Anouilh 
and to professional “sophisticates” 
such as Noel Coward, but to such 
believing and affirming playwrights 
as Miller and O’Casey. The latter’s 
fairly recent sardonic and lyrical 
fantastic Cock-a-doodle Dandy, in 
which village puritanism is blasted 
with fantastical humor, possesses the 
strength of negation so conspicu- 
ously absent among the negativists 
of our day. 


The theatre’s problem, moreover, 
does not actually stem solely from 
the stalemate of present-day realis- 
tic drama. Since Western theatre is 
now eclectic, our playwrights can, 
of course, elect a nonrealistic style. 
There is now no reason to assume 
that aestheticism cannot draw upon 
the resources of modern realism 
even while discarding realistic dra- 
maturgy and peephole stage conven- 
tions. The vital elements of realism 
remained in force, for example, when 
Giraudoux wrote plays infused with 
critical intelligence. There is no es- 
sential conflict between the aims of 
modern realism and of poetic ex- 
travaganza in, let us say, The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot. The same 
intellectual strenuousness is present 
in both Strindberg’s late expression- 
ist and early naturalistic dramas. 
Nor has there been anything but 
strenuous intellectualism in such 
antinaturalistic Brecht plays as The 
Threepenny Opera and The Good 
Woman of Setzuan. 


There is no intrinsic incompati- 
bility between adventurousness in 
the domain of opinion and adven- 
turousness in the domain of art. If 
such incompatibility has often mani- 
fested itself, it has been occasioned 
by the ineptitude of would-be real- 
ists and the vacuousness of would-be 
aesthetes. 


Modern playwriting is enfeebled 
today because neither the realistic 


nor the aesthetic legacy retains its 
pristine potency. Both styles of mod- 
ern theatre have suffered much 
deterioration from within—realism 
because it became too commonplace, 
aestheticism because it became too 
empty and pretentious. The failings 
of each mode of modernism, more- 
over, were inherent in each dramatic 
style. Bad example stalemated real- 
ism and discredited aestheticism. 


Standing today between realism 
and antirealistic theatricalism, the 
contemporary playwright is likely to 
be cross-ventilated to no particular 
benefit to his art or his public, espe- 
cially in the American professional 
theatre. The above-noted impasse is, 
nevertheless, neither as_ inevitable 
nor as insurmountable as the logic 
of argument would suggest. A play- 
wright can pursue the way of: real- 
ism and still reject photography; 
and whether he adopts the method 
of direct assault upon reality or 
some indirect Chekhovian method, he 
is entirely free to avail himself of 
an imaginative presentation. Imagi- 
native form sustained by expressive 
characterization, situation and dia- 
logue can transfigure subject matter. 
As Cocteau noted about two decades 
ago, a playwright can bring into 
being a “poetry in the theatre” in 
lieu of dramatic poetry. 


The play of ideas, too, need not 
vanish from the theatre. It is con- 
ceivable that the bankruptcy of ideas 
or of so-called seriousness in the the- 
atre has been, to a degree, a bank- 
ruptcy of method, which began when 
intellection became confused with the 
vending of specific solutions. That the 
solutions have not worked out very 
well is no reason why the intellect 
must abdicate from the theatre. Nor 
is there any reason to seek the tether 
of uncritical traditionalism, by pre- 
script from Eliot or anyone else. 
Because the relativist, skeptical and 
materialistic modes of modernism 
led the playwright, as well as his 
fellow citizens, into error is no rea- 
son for replacing inquiry with dogma. 


Finally, if the playwright is so 
inclined, he may endeavor to write 
poetic drama, whether in prose or 
verse. There may well be a future 
for poetic drama, if it serves to illu- 
minate modern life rather than to 
obscure it with windy exclamations 
or obscurantist metaphysics. The re- 
sources of both realism and _antireal- 
istic stylization may have been mis- 
spent, but they have not been 
exhausted. They can sustain a vital 
drama even today, provided play- 
writing is not hobbled by insensi- 
bility and intellectual cowardice. 
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Elizabethan Art in a Mickey Spillane Setting (continued from page 25) 


companion to The Duchess of Malfi. 
(I had done an undergraduate pro- 
duction of the latter.) I reported 
how pleased I was to be asked—and 
how impossible the play seemed! Im- 
possible but wonderful! Too impossi- 
ble not to try! 


The White Devil is the initia] indi- 
vidual playwriting effort by Webster 
and dates from 1610. This was some 
nine years after Hamlet and twen- 
ty-one years after The Spanish 
Tragedy, and Webster was carrying 
on the fine tradition of revenge 
tragedy, blood-and-thunder drama. 
Though he is generally considered 
the greatest writer working during 
the “last flowering” of Elizabethan 
drama, Webster’s reputation relies 
mainly on textbook summaries and 
T. S. Eliot’s “Notes to The Waste 
Land,’ which borrows three times 
from the play. There is an illusion 
of familiarity about the work. (It 
is also possible that a lot of people 
seem to remember The White Devil 
as being something by Hemingway 
filmed in Africa.) The greatness of 
the play, however, is not in its posi- 
tion in the history of English drama 
but in its overpowering theatricality 
and style, qualities which the work 
shares with many of its contempo- 
raries—including Hamlet, Macbeth 
and The Changeling. Like these, it 
is crowded with characters of a bold, 
imaginative stamp—newspaper head- 
line figures of the day. The language 
they speak subtly and imaginatively 
works toward a unified effect. The 
music of poetic drama contributes to 
the action. This, added to an acute 
sense of the dramatic situation under 
the pressure of events, gives a right- 
ness and inevitableness to everything 
that happens. 


Revenge is the end. The ingredi- 
ents are murder, adultery, perjury, 
rape, the madman’s laughter and the 
widow's tears. The vitality—Rupert 
Brooke named it “the foull and in- 
destructible vitality”—of these peo- 
ple intrigued Webster. They live in 
what might be called an Elizabethan 
Mickey Spillane world. Webster him- 
self refers to his characters as “glo- 
rious villains,” and the lives they 
lead as “vain.” 


The real interest in The White 
Devil is not Webster’s implied moral 
tone but the dramatic conception of 
particular scenes. The play is a mine 
of electric situations, and the great- 
est problem in producing it is how 
to contain so many of them in one 
evening. Critical tradition labels the 
trial scene as one of the great mo- 
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ments of the English stage. It clearly 
is; it crackles with bitter irony. The 
situation involves a corrupt and sanc- 
timonious judge—indeed, a “bought” 
court versus the most fabulous 
beauty of the day; and the charge is 
adultery and conspiracy to murder. 
There also is the murder of the 
Duke, who is poisoned and then, on 
his deathbed, strangled by hired 
killers disguised as priests perform- 
ing the final sacrament. There is a 
mother, near hysteria over the 
corpse of a son murdered by his 
brother, in her last rational moment 
defending the _ brother - murderer. 
There are ghosts and visions and 
nightmares, and suddenly there is 
the simple question of an orphan 
child, “What do the dead do, uncle? 
Do they eat? ‘Hear music? .. .” It 
is a nightmare world like any gang- 
ster world. While it lasts, it is fasci- 
nating and illuminating to behold. 


This nightmare world of The 
White Devil can be looked at in 
different ways. It can be a Renais- 
sance explosion—vistas of gorgeous 
fabrics, stone and metal, an orgy of 
blood-colored hangings, the murders 
behind the arras. It can be a bare, 
unyielding world in which these “glo- 
rious villains” stand out,.each with 
a hard cutting edge, a world in 
which the nightmare is a _ vision 
with words—words that involve our 
imaginations in ways no _ simple 
visions can. 


The literary value of The White 
Devil is very great, and, from an 
academic point of view, the play is 
very penetrating (Webster’s imagery 
—how many graduate theses?). But 
it was written for the stage, and 
that’s where its greatest impact is. 
The first production problem was 
editing the text. I cut the play as 
carefully and yet as boldly as I 
could. The uncut play would have 
run about four and a half hours, 
much too long for practical consid- 
erations, and I also sought to bring 
it into an intelligible unity. This 
meant eliminating part of a sub- 
plot, apparently designed for a spec- 
tacular scene in which the corrupt 
cardinal is elected pope. Other exci- 
sions were of a minor order and 
apparently troubled no one, includ- 
ing a fair sprinkling of Webster 
scholars in the audience. Most of 
these were as surprised as the non- 
scholars at the Webster punch. I 
was able to cast the play exactly as 
I wished, with actors whose expe- 
rience I shared and whose prepara- 
tion and enthusiasm for this kind of 


adventure were equal to mine. They 
were contracted under an Equity 
arrangement specifying a single-per- 
formance rate and a limited rehear- 
sal period of less than two weeks. 
(The latter seemed suicidal!) 


There was no problem involved 
with scenery or costumes. The 
scrims were loaned by a friend who 
normally rents them, and the steps 
‘some of these turned out to be 
higher than I thought they would 
be) came out of the basement. This 
was really the extent of our setting 
except for the wonderfully useful 
doors from the set of The Master 
Builder (the Phoenix’s regular attrac- 
tion), which we couldn’t get out of 
view. The lighting was based on The 
Master Builder lighting plot since 
lack of time and money prevented 
us from changing the focus or color 
of a single light. The men in the 
company wore what seemed right 
for the play from their own 
wardrobes. The five women, after 
some horrifying glimpses into “stock 
gowns” at a costumer’s, were finally 
dressed in the only five simple black 
skirts we found available for rent in 
New York, and leotards which were 
dyed by the stage manager at a 
laundry around the corner. 


All of these problems, from edit- 
ing the text to deciding whether to 
have a double roll on the kettle- 
drum before some particular scene 
(our drummer was a Mr. Fiddler), 
turned to our advantage. The deci- 
sion to be simple, spare, relentlessly 
concerned with the action of the 
play and the intelligibility of the 
words, made all the technical and 
mechanical considerations alarm- 
ingly unimportant. I was blessed 
with a company of actors of super- 
human energy and devotion. What- 
ever excitement I had found in the 
play and had tried to communicate, 
they multiplied seventeen times. The 
result was an experience none of us 
will forget, and an opportunity for 
which we shall always be grateful. 


By way of historical note, The 
White Devil was not published until 
1612. The original Globe production 
had not been a success because, ac- 
cording to Webster, “it was acted in 
so dull a time of winter, presented 
in so open and black a theatre that 
it wanted that which is the only 
grace and setting out of tragedy: a 
full and understanding auditory... .” 
Somewhere the shadow of John 
Webster must be as happy as we are 
that the first professional American 
production of his play had just that 
at the Phoenix in New York last 
March. 
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A Game Called Play Reading 
(continued from page 67) 


theatre tour closed diastrously not 
too many weeks after it opened. 
Mary Pickford had won after all. 
But father must have loved me 
dearly because, despite my error, he 
continued to let me read plays for 
him—which, in retrospect, makes 
him the greatest theatre sport I 
have ever known. 

Manuscripts of unproduced plays 
mysteriously and continuously flooded 
our apartment. I can still remember 
a time when there were so many 
that my mother used to hide them 
behind the upright piano which she 
cleverly arranged cater-cornered in 
the parlor just for this catchall pur- 
pose. As a child I could never under- 
stand why playwrights didn’t come 
to pick up their manuscripts after 
they had been read and reported on. 
After all, my father couldn’t possibly 
buy all of them even if he had liked 
them all, which, of course, he (and 
I) never did! But plays continued to 
arrive and we continued reading and 
making momentous decisions. All 
this now seems to me like a pastoral 
dream experienced in another world, 
for what made a good play in my 
father’s day has little or no relation- 
ship to what makes a _ good. play 
today. 

Today the playwright must meet 
higher standards than ever before in 
order to reach and hold his audience. 
He must compete not only with the 
output of television and film indus- 
tries but also with the newspapers, 
with their daily exposure of the 
world’s frenetic hourly movement. 
The playwright who aims at Broad- 
way has to satisfy the taste of audi- 
ences from every walk of life who 
come to the theatre for a myriad of 
personal motives. 

One of my pet theatre theories is 
that most audiences (other than 
those who have a professional inter- 
est) are not at all aware of what 
they expect to get from watching a 
play. They come very often like chil- 
dren going to a party, dressed in 
their best bib and tucker. Some are 
from out of town and have nothing 
to do until a business appointment 
at ten the next morning. Or they 
live in town and have dinner guests 
who want to see “the new play.” Or 
their wives “like the theatre.” Or 
the theatre is a good place to be 
seen, especially if there is a benefit 
performance for a good charity and 
their competitor plans to be there 
with a large party. Or their wives 
admire Ezio Pinza on television and 
want to see what he’s like “in per- 
son!” Or, if you don’t go to the 


theatre while in New York, the peo- 
ple in your home town are sure to 
question you about what you saw, 
and what will you say if you can’t 
discuss the newest hit? And so on, 
season after season. 


But the interesting fact remains 
that decade after decade, come good 
season or bad, thousands and thou- 
sands of different kinds of people do 
come to the theatre in New York to 
see what they hope will simply be 
a good play. Yes, what they are 
really searching for is an emotional 
experience in a world outside the 
world in which they live. Now we're 
actually getting down to the reason 
for all those weeks of anguish—the 
contracts, the rehearsals, the misery 
of tryouts on the road, the twenty- 
four-hour-a-day effort and absolute 
dedication—all of which go toward 
producing the most elusive, most 
harrowing creative adventure in the 
world: the good play. 

In order to reach a mass audience, 
that good play today—the satisfying 
play—must contain truth for multi- 
tudes of varied people. This truth 
must reach and be understood by the 
Park Avenue broker as well as the 
Brooklyn stenographer. No matter 
what source material a play em- 
ploys, it must ring true—ring bells 
for all types of audiences coming to 
see it from all kinds of environments. 


The good play should have emo- 
tion. It must have the power to move 
an audience to compassion or anger 
or laughter or tears. It cannot be 
emotionally static. Emotion is as 
necessary to comedy as to drama. 
The farce that lifts people out of 
their own milieu and consequently 
moves an audience to tears of laugh- 
ter, amply fulfills the definition of a 
good play. The play that can lift all 
kinds of people out of their own 
trouble, their own doubts, their own 
fears by plunging them into a deeper 
knowledge of another person’s di- 
lemma, brings not only a deeply 
satisfying theatrical experience but 
also a healthy emotional purge. 
More than two thousand years ago 
Aristotle called this principle cathar- 
sis, and it’s as valid today as it was 
then. And since the very inception of 
the dramatic form of writing, the 
cathartic experience has been an in- 
escapable, basic contribution of fine 
playwriting. The communal knowl- 
edge that other people are undergo- 
ing with you similar feelings of joy, 
sorrow, hate or fear tends to amelio- 
rate the isolation of the individual 
calamity. 

It follows that the good play also 
should have a genuine observation of 
character. It should gently persuade 


an audience that Aunt Daisy in 
Waukegan, Illinois, is, after all, not 
too unlike Amanda Wingfield in The 
Glass Menagerie, or that Stanley 
Kowalski in A Streetcar Named De- 
sire does not behave too unlike the 
neighborhood mechanic who takes 
care of your car. It should help us 
understand what makes some people 
tick in a rhythm alien to our own. 
The good play should make you in- 
tensely aware that you are no longer 
living in your own personal world 
but in a brand-new world that the 
playwright has created for you just 
for the night. It should convince you 
by its writing, its acting, its direc- 
tion, its production that you are 
thousands of miles from New York 
or Newark or Stamford. Tonight you 
have been transported to Tangiers— 
London—New Orleans—Rio de Ja- 
neiro—Samarkand. 


Most of all, a good play should 
present our own lives to us in rela- 
tion to the world in which we live. 
Even though the action carries us 
as far back as the Renaissance, we 
in the audience should be able to 
absorb particles of truth and philos- 
ophy and apply them in our daily 
lives. The basic subject per se really 
varies not at all through the ages. 
It is only the surrounding frame 
that continues to be regilded or re- 
decorated with today’s symbols, to- 
day’s foibles. It is all very much as 
Philip Barry once wrote in a play 
called Hotel Universe: “I have found 
out a simple thing; that in existence 
there are three estates. There is this 
life of chairs and tables, of getting 
up and sitting down. There is the life 
one lives in one’s imagining, in which 
one wishes, dreams, remembers. 
There is the life past death, which 
in itself contains the others. The 
three estates are one. We dwell now 
in this one, now in that—but in 
whichever we may be, breezes from 
the other still blow upon us.” 


A good play should not only illu- 
minate our own experience but carry 
us away from our jittery, atomic- 
threatened existence. Being born in 
this century surely affords us the 
luxury and the right now and again 
to be transported out of it on the 
wings of words and play acting de 
luxe. If we dutifully trudge through 
tensions day after day, we have 
earned the right to escape reality 
whenever we can lump together the 
purchase price of a theatre ticket. 
This does not mean, of course, that 
the playwright should necessarily 
avoid dealing with the overwhelm- 
ing problems of our day; but it does 
mean that the playwright who 
chooses to dramatize, let us say, the 
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moral implications of the atomic 
bomb, has it within his power to 
remove us from the immediacy of 
the problem. This will allow us to 
view it perhaps more objectively and 
refocus our vision with its own fresh 
insights, his own heightened sense of 
humanity and his own passionate 
dedication to truth. 


In the midst of all these fasci- 
nating elements must also be the 
meat—the reason for all the trim- 
mings. In the play it is called con- 
flict. In life we say, “May the best 
man win”’—or “I’m betting on the 
underdog; I want him to win.” It’s 
that basic, that simple, that uni- 
versal. 


And a good play will, of course, be 
marked by an author’s peculiarity of 
style. The best authors have their 
own, fitted to the needs of the par- 
ticular plays they’ve written but 
nonetheless indelibly stamped in the 
words and actions of each character. 
Just as a good painter signs his 
completed canvas almost involun- 
tarily through the exercise of his 
private technique, so the better play- 
wright signs his name with the 
words he chooses and the events he 
cares to portray. 

These are the basic elements I 
have looked for through the years as 
I have read new plays. It is, needless 
to say, not easy to come by all these 
rudimentary parts in plays created 
by present-day playwrights. But 
these are the elements for which I 
search. I have been very fortunate 
in finding many of these values in 
a group of plays written by hitherto 
unknown American playwrights. It 
has been a rich experience to seek, 
to find and to work with theatre 
writers and guide their plays to pro- 
duction in New York, London and 
on the Continent. It has been exciting 
to see mass audiences all over the 
world buy tickets to see certain 
American plays. For I have learned 
that when you offer audiences that 
oddity—a good play—they come to 
the theatre like happy children, will- 
ingly, with nary a whimper and very 
often with a smile even before the 
lights slowly dim and the curtain 
goes up. They are all yours for the 
taking—heart and mind. It is that 
simple. 


THEATRE ARTS 
for September 


will present 
the full text of the play 


“The Pajama Game" 
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Red Propaganda, Oxonian Style (continued from page 27) 


I found on further examination, is 
not an exception but typical of 
nearly everything touching the So- 
viets. 


There is a piece, for instance, on 
Maxim Gorky which extols his role 
in helping “to bring about the estab- 
lishment of the new regime” and 
tells how, for this, “his grateful 
country” paid him assorted honors. 
There is no word, however, about 
Gorky’s death—his murder, accord- 
ing to the Kremlin’s own version 
unfolded in the purge trials, by Henry 
Yagoda, head of the secret police. 


There is laudatory material about 
the Jewish Kamerny Theatre, one of 
the token of new freedom for mi- 
norities under the Soviets. But there 
is not a line about the wiping out of 
this theatre, among other Jewish in- 
stitutions, by the postwar tide of 
official anti-Semitism. 

The most shocking part of the 
propaganda job, in the nature of the 
case, is in the fourteen-page, over- 
all essay on Russia (pages 682-95). 
In dealing with the long history of 
the theatre before 1917, the anony- 
mous author rightly stresses the 
horrors of censorship and State con- 
trol. The first professional theatre, 
in the eighteenth century, was “des- 
tined to remain for a long time a 
tool in the hands of authority,” 
playing only “pieces acceptable to 
the existing regime.” Beginning with 
Nicholas I, all theatres “came under 
the jurisdiction of the Secret Police, 
and could produce only plays allowed 
by the authorities.” Two nineteenth- 
century writers, Kukolnik and Pole- 
voy, are called “opportunists” be- 
cause they tailored their plays to 
the tastes of the monarchy. Despite 
these handicaps, however, Russia in 
the nineteenth century “was destined 
to produce a body of dramatic lit- 
erature second to none in Europe, 
and actors whose traditions were to 
be an inspiration to their succes- 
sors.” Satire against the status quo 
flourished. “In spite of the dead 
hand of authority ... and the dan- 
ger of independent thought, the 
nineteenth century, from the defeat 
of Napoleon in 1812 onward, saw 
the emergence of the great drama- 
tists of Imperial Russia—Pushkin, 
Tolstoy, Gogol, Turgeniev, Chekhov 
and Gorky.” Theatre, the encyclo- 
pedia even concedes, was one of the 
few things of beauty “allowed to de- 
velop without too much _ interfer- 
ence” in the last years of czardom. 


Then follows the story of theatre 
under the hammer and sickle. And 
amazingly, the very things pilloried 


as evils before 1917—censorship, 
State controls, propaganda for the 
regime—are now reported as virtues 
and “glories”! 


“It is one of the glories of the 
succeeding Soviet regime,” the Ox- 
ford authorities state, “that it had 
the intelligence to take over the best 
of what it inherited, and immensely 
to foster its extension.” That exten- 
sion “could not have been achieved 
without sympathetic encouragement, 
and above all practical assistance, 
from the new government. Indeed, 
the Bolshevik treatment of the the- 
atre is probably one of the brightest 
spots in its history. .. .” The country 
saw a flowering of art “under active 
government encouragement of the 
Russian love and aptitude for the 
drama. ... In the U.S.S.R. the key- 
note of theatrical life is security and 
permanence.” 


The book does not think it neces- 
sary to point out that the Soviet 
censorship and controls make the 
czarist past seem liberal by contrast; 
that the last loopholes for creative 
freedom were plugged by the Stalin 
reaction; that nearly all the great 
directors and playwrights who sur- 
vived into the thirties were impris- 
oned or executed. It does not hint at 
the fact, so clear that even friends 
of the Red police state rarely deny 
it, that with the regimentation of 
culture in the blood-purge period, 
Russian literature, the drama _ in- 
cluded, became hopelessly dull, vul- 
gar and barren. The hallmark of 
Soviet theatre dating from this pe- 
riod (aside from the brilliance of its 
actors) has been its deadly medi- 
ocrity. 

The bias of the essay would be 
funny if it were not tragic. Here and 
there a phrase reveals it with uncon- 
scious candor. For example, refer- 
ring to two men who fled to the 
West, the text says unctuously, “It is 
a pity that these artists emigrated, 
as they were among the greatest de- 
signers of their generation.” 

In the section on Germany, the 
Oxonian book castigates the “blatant 
propaganda” imposed on the theatre 
by the Nazis. “It is to be hoped,” the 
volume says, “that when the now 
shattered theatrical buildings of 
Germany rise again from the dust a 
new freedom will be wedded to the 
high endeavor of the past.” But no 
such hope is expressed for Russian 
theatre. The summation for that 
country, on the contrary, implies 
that freedom is possible in a Red 
police state: “Given the necessary 
artistic freedom, Soviet dramatists 
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will find their material becoming 
easier to handle, their technique 
more sure, and their characteriza- 
tion more vivid, until their plays 
take their rightful place among the 
other glories of a great theatrical 
epoch.” 

The italics, of course, are mine. 
For the Oxonian authorities, the 
“other glories” and the greatness of 
the Soviet epoch are too self-evident 
to need underlining. 

Theatre people in New York in- 
form me that the Oxford encyclo- 
pedia is widely used. “It’s the bible 
of our younger people, especially in 
the dramatic schools,” one of them 
said. The book is standard equip- 
ment on the reference shelves, in 
public schools and university ‘ibrar- 
ies. The young American director, 
stage designer or actor who wants 
the facts on the Soviet theatre 
learns about its wonders and tri- 
umphs, set forth precisely as the 
current Russian regime would desire. 


The idea that art is flourishing 
under the Kremlin’s tender care, 
that artists are not only tolerated 
but coddled, figures prominently in 
communist propaganda. It is a spe- 
cious and cruel myth. The truth is 
that only artists with a special tal- 
ent for conformity and obedience 
survive, and even they live precari- 
ously under the ax of sudden purge 
and liquidation. 


Why has the Oxford University 
Press given its blessings to the 
myth? In the foreword there is a 
grateful acknowledgement for the 
help of a “Miss Eleanor Fox, Librar- 
ian of the Society for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R.” in Lon- 
don. Is that, perhaps, a clue? 


When foreign savants swallowed 
Moscow’s hogwash two or three dec- 
ades ago, it could be charitably ex- 
plained in terms of naiveté. But the 
alibi seems lame for a book pub- 
lished in 1951. 


Spelvin 


(continued from page 65) 


the drama critics give a play a good 
notice there is a line at the box 
office next morning. But any kind of 
notice, good or bad, makes not a jot 
of difference in television—because a 
TV show is as dead as Ulysses S. 
Grant the second it fades from the 
screen. Only once in the history of 
the medium has critical praise 
caused a repeat performance of a 
video drama—“Patterns’—and you 
wouldn’t call two performances a 
hell of a run. The television reviewer 
might as well write his piece on 
water, for all the good it will do. 
No wonder he is a grouch. 

Walter isn’t the only one with 
guts enough to bite a critic. Ed 
Sullivan once bit Jack Gould where 
it hurt. Sullivan had done a telecast 
on the career of the late Gertrude 
Lawrence. Gould said in the Times 
that he didn’t like it one bit—called 
it a hodgepodge, said the stars on 
the show (Lillie, Hayes, Pons) looked 
embarrassed at being on the thing, 
and cracked that it was poor taste 
on Sullivan’s part to introduce Sarah 
Churchill, Sir Winston’s daughter, as 
a cockney. This got Ed’s Irish up 
and he wrote a letter to the Times, 
and the Times had to print it. The 
stinger for Gould was in Ed’s last 
paragraph: “As a final word, con- 
sider Gould’s statement that ‘Sulli- 
van was off to a ludicrous start by 
introducing Sarah Churchill, daugh- 
ter of the Prime Minister, as a 
“cockney.” ’ The introduction of Miss 


Churchill was written, proudly, by 
Miss Churchill! As her family has 
quite a reputation in the field of 
writing, I read the introduction 
without any thought of editing it.” 


Spelvin does not know John Cros- 
by’s home address but wouldn’t be 
surprised if it were Mount Sinai. 
Sample edicts and pronouncements: 
“The thinking in television, if any, is 
pretty short-range. For the 
$50,000 that was paid Ginger Rogers 
for a one-shot appearance on N.B.C., 
the network could run a school train- 
ing a score of talented youngsters a 
couple of years.” (Oh, tush! Spelvin 
would rather see Ginger.) “The half 
hour situation show . . . will suffer 
slow extinction. In its place a net- 
work will have, from eight to ten 
every night, a drama or musical 
studded with stars, on which con- 
ceivably six months’ work and 
$1,000,000 have been expended.” 


The year’s most delightful TV 
review was not written by an 
anointed critic, but by some poor 
bloke on the Times who was allowed 
to sign only his initials, H. C. S. It 
was a notice on William Schuman’s 
opera about Casey at the Bat, in 
which, among many joyful things, 
H. C. S. pointed out that, although 
in the poem Casey was a sucker for 
a fast ball high and inside, the 
operatic Casey on the “Omnibus” 
performance struck out on one that 
was low and outside. 
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The ABC's of Apprenticeship 
(continued from page 29) 


to do technical work because, at 
most, a theatre has only one week 
in which to build the show, whether 
it consists of one or ten settings. 

Sometimes an apprentice is given an 
acting part. At our theatre, appren- 
tices try out for parts just as profes- 
sional actors try out for parts on 
Broadway. We give them the script, 
let them study it and then hold 
competitive auditions. The person 
who gives the best reading gets the 
part. He is then required to attend 
all rehearsals. Occasionally, because 
of the apprentice’s inexperience, the 
director has to work with him out- 
side of rehearsal time to bring his 
performance up to the standard a 
professional company requires. There 
is no limit to the number of parts 
an apprentice may play in his first 
season. The second year, however, he 
must be given an Equity contract 
after his third appearance. 

During performances, if it is a big 
show, apprentices are used to help 
shift scenery and run hand props. 
They are taught to operate a light 
board and handle light cues under 
the stage manager’s direction. In 
music circuses, apprentices do even 
more lighting work than they do in 
dramatic companies: Because the 
lights are under canvas, and tents 
sway, all the lights have to be re- 
focused every day. Frequently the 
choreographer holds classes for those 
who are interested in dancing, and 
the voice coach works with those 
who are interested in singing. 

An apprentice should choose a mu- 
sical theatre or a dramatic company 
depending on his own particular goal 
in terms of his potential career. If 
he wants to do as much acting as 
possible, a non-star theatre is his 
best bet because the parts entrusted 
to apprentices are liable to be 
larger; but in most of the star the- 
atres, apprentices have many oppor- 
tunities to play small parts, and 
there is the added glamor of appear- 
ing on the stage with illustrious 
theatre and movie names. In star 
theatres, too, the apprentice is re- 
quired to do less technical work 
because they usually employ larger 
backstage crews, and in some cases 
even have union stagehands. 

As a general rule most applicants 
are interested primarily in acting, 
although we have had some who 
wanted to learn stage design, light- 
ing, stage painting, directing. Many 
of our apprentices have used their 
summer theatre experience as a 
basis for their work in college and 
community theatres. Others have 
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gone on to become professional ac- 
tors, television producers, stage man- 
agers and directors. And still others 
have learned that they really were 
not prepared to meet the stringent 
demands that life in the theatre re- 
quires. At the end of each season we 
usually tell our apprentices whether 
or not we think they should stay 
with it. 

This reminds me of a girl who 
came to see me about nine years 
ago. She wanted to be an apprentice 
at our theatre. Her only theatre 
background consisted of playing a bit 
part in the senior class play in high 


1820-40 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


school. At that time she had begged 
her family to permit her to study for 
the theatre, but her parents were 
adamant and insisted that she take 
a business course instead. In the 
intervening years she had become a 
first-rate secretary and was earning 
more than $100 per week as an as- 
sistant to an important Wall Street 
executive. She proposed to quit her 
lucrative job and use her savings to 
go into the theatre. I did my best to 
discourage her but she was firm. 
“Mrs. Harmon, I want to go to your 
theatre because I have seen the 
quality of your productions, but if 
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you don’t take me I shall go else- 
where. All my life I have wanted to 
act, and if I don’t I shall feel frus- 
trated.” Her employer phoned me a 
few days later. “I hate to lose her,” 
he said, “but if she’s determined to 
leave and try her hand at acting, 
T'll hold her job until she comes 
back in September.” 


The first few weeks she didn’t get 
any parts. She was occupied with 
shop work, props and lighting. 
Finally she landed a role in Chicken 
Every Sunday with Sidney Black- 
mer. You never saw a happier girl. 
She knew her lines the first day of 
rehearsal and she worked _inde- 
fatigably beyond rehearsal time with 
Blackmer and the director. Opening 
night came. She turned in an ade- 
quate performance. On the second 
night she didn’t fare so well. Just as 
she was involved with the stage 
business of hanging a picture on the 
wall and was supposed to speak a 
line simultaneously, she stood on top 


Samuel French 
(continued from page 31) 


though its effect on audiences has 
veered from tears to laughter. 

A glance through French’s 1882 
catalogue reveals that in addition to 
twenty-five hundred titles, merchan- 


dise for sale included wigs, beards, 
whiskers and mustaches (fright wig 
for $5; side whiskers without mus- 
tache, $1.50; full beard, $1.75; and 
full beard superior, $2). Also offered 
was scenery of colored paper which 
could be joined together and pasted 
on canvas or wood. Four kinds were 
described: “Garden,” “Wood,” “Draw- 
ing Room” and “Cottage Interior.” 
Listed, too, were “Home Plays for 
Ladies,” “Charade Plays,” “Comic 
Dramas for College, Camp and 
Cabin,” and “Mrs. Jarley’s Far- 
Famed Waxworks in Four Parts.” 

The firm of Samuel French was 
founded in London by a young Eng- 
lish actor, Thomas Hailes Lacy. The 
present site of the London offices is 
in a building once occupied by David 
Garrick. No such historic association 
centers around the New York ad- 
dress, but the firm has never strayed 
from the theatre district, faithfully 
following the uptown move of the 
playhouses; it has been at its pres- 
ent site since 1925. In 1872 Samuel 
French bought out Lacy. Today the 
firm has offices in Canada, Ireland, 
Scotland, Africa, India, Australia 
and New Zealand—‘throughout the 
English-speaking world,” as French's 
British catalogue headlines. 

There has been no Samuel French 
connected with the firm since the 
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of a ladder with her mouth open but 
no sound came forth. In the parlance 
of the theatre she froze. Sidney 
Blackmer deftly threw her her line. 
Still no sound came forth. Sidney 
continued to cover for her with ad 
libs until she recovered sufficiently 
to go on. Poor creature, she was 
afraid that Blackmer and we. would 
pounce on her the minute the cur- 
tain came down. We didn’t. He said 
kindly, “Don’t be silly, dear, this has 
happened to everyone in the theatre. 
I’ve done it a couple of times my- 
self.” 

A week later she came to me and 
said, “Mrs. Harmon, I’m not waiting 
for you to tell me whether or not I 
am fitted for the theatre. I know. 
This life is too hard for me. I 
couldn’t take it as a steady diet. 
While I wouldn’t give up this expe- 
rience for anything in the world, I 
know now that I don’t have the 
spark. I’m glad I came, because 
otherwise I would have been frus- 
trated all my life.” 


original Mr. French, who died in 
1898. The present head of the New 
York offices is tall, personable M. 
Abbott Van Nostrand (Amherst, ’34), 
who has been with the firm twenty 
years, starting out as a stock clerk. 
The informality that characterizes 
the outer offices extends to Van Nos- 
trand himself. In the world of the- 
atre executives with their advance 
guard of secretaries and _ assist- 
ants to secretaries, he is singularly 
accessible. No intermediary voice 
thwarts the caller on the phone with 
the usual, “Who's calling, please?” 
He answers the phone himself. Birth 
played a part in directing Van Nos- 
trand to French’s. His maternal 
grandfather, Thomas R. Edwards, 
was managing director for many 
years, until 1932. But his devotion to 
his work and the theatre is his own. 
As part of his job to ferret out new 
plays and playwrights, he has seen 
every Broadway—and almost every 
off-Broadway—opening for the past 
two decades with, he says, “undimin- 
ishing enthusiasm.” He is an avid 
collector of plays, with or without 
the French imprint, and in his home 
in Forest Hills, New York, has 
amassed more than ten thousand 
titles. 


Though French may no longer sell 
fright wigs or full beards superior, 
it carries an extensive line of make- 
up materials, furnishes sound-effect 
records ranging from mobs to mice, 
and offers publicity packages on a 
hundred piays, as complete in cover- 
age as any professional publicist 
could dream of, including copy for 


“Then you're going back to your 
job?” I said, thinking of her under- 
standing boss. 

“No. I don’t think so. There’s a 
boy in my home town. I’ve been go- 
ing with him ever since high school. 
I always thought he was kind of 
dull, but now I know he’s what I 
want and I’m going to marry him 
and settle down, now that I’ve got 
this theatre bug out of my system.” 

P.S. She did. She has three chil- 
dren and works with her local com- 
munity theatre. 

So you see, being an apprentice at 
a summer theatre can be invaluable 
experience in more ways than one. 
It can convince you that you are cut 
out to be an actor or that you are 
not, that you are better suited to do 
lighting or costume design or play- 
writing, or that you don’t want any 
part of the theatre at all except to 
be a member of the audience. In any 
event, no matter what your decision 
is, the experience is one you will 
always remember. 


advertisements, ready-to-use news- 
paper stories, radio material, posters, 
leaflets, letters to subscribers, data 
about the author and history of the 
play—everything but the price of 
the tickets! 

French publishes plays in three 
editions: clothbound, regular acting, 
and professional or stock. The latter 
consists of the complete play in 
manuscript form and actors’ “sides” 
(speaking parts with cues). French 
puts out three acting editions of 
Shakespeare’s plays: regular, stream- 
lined and complete. Seventeen plays 
of the complete-edition series are 
available, based on versions per- 
formed by well-known Shakespear- 
ean actors, with detailed stage 
directions, scene designs, property 
and lighting plots, and copious notes 
on production. 

The more than four thousand 
plays in French’s current catalogue 
range widely—and sometimes wildly 

from one of the oldest American 
plays of manners, Fashion, to the 
more recent comedy, The Rainmaker. 
Included are Aunt Min Drops In and 
Caesar and Cleopatra; The Copper- 
head of the Civil War era, and The 
Caine Mutiny Court Martial of a 
later war. Are You a Mason is sand- 
wiched with Are You Kidding; Ada 
Beats the Drum comes ahead of Ada 
Gives First Aid. Quite properly And 
So They Were Married precedes And 
So to Bed; and the little-known Ad- 
mirable Bashville by Shaw is listed 
above the better-known Admirable 
Crichton by Barrie. 

French’s services extend beyond 
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its catalogue listings. It will furnish 
information about plays that have 
been produced professionally—if and 
where available in manuscript or 
published form. A card record file is 
kept, which to date contains more 
than thirty thousand titles, cross-in- 
dexed by title and author. 

Joseph Hayes, author and copro- 
ducer of the Broadway hit The Des- 
perate Hours, has high praise for 
French, saying “that more than any 
other source, Samuel French spreads 
the theatre across the country, and 
provides producers and playwrights 
with a continuous source of income.” 
Prior to The Desperate Hours Hayes, 
in collaboration with his wife, had 
fifteen plays published by French 
for the nonprofessional theatre. Be- 
fore he launched into playwriting he 
spent two years (1941-43) reading 
and editing plays for French. Writ- 
ing plays for the amateur market 
can be a stable means of employ- 
ment. One of Hayes’s comedies, And 
Came the Spring, published ten years 
ago, still brings in sizable royalties. 

Alert to changing public taste, 
French employs four or five writers 
to turn out plays on assignment. 
Sensing a trend to comedies spoofing 
the twenties, Van Nostrand con- 
tracted to have four plays written 
on this theme. When asked why 
actual plays of the twenties, of 
which French has an ample supply, 
wouldn’t do, he replied, “They have 
to be played straight. They don’t 
possess the necessary  satirizing 
quality.” 

Not all plays are written to order 
or garnered from the professional 
stage. An average of fifteen hundred 
to two thousand unsolicited items 
come into the French offices yearly, 
and, surprising as it may seem, each 
is read to the last curtain line. Wil- 
liam Talbot, play editor, says, “Every 
play presents an individual’s crea- 
tion, and as such warrants attention. 
Even if nothing pops up in the first 
two acts, there may be some germ of 
an idea in the third that the author 
could do something with.” After 
seven years of play reading Talbot 
remains a confirmed optimist, hoping 
that every play will be the right one. 
He reads plays for possible Broad- 
way, TV, film or amateur produc- 
tion, and keeps a concise and inform- 
ative record of each play—synopsis, 
theme, characters and other relevant 
details. Plays are judged on imagina- 
tive and original qualities of writing 
and on an honest and credible view 
of life. The bane of authors, the 
printed rejection slip, is unknown at 
French's. Every play returned is ac- 
companied by a personally signed 
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letter that includes, whenever pos- 
sible, editorial suggestions or encour- 
agement. Plays under consideration 
get a second and third reading by 
other staff members before the final 
selection is made by Van Nostrand. 
Of fifteen hundred plays submitted 
last year, French published twenty- 
three. But who ever said playwriting 
was a sure thing? 

Another means of gleaning new 
plays and playwrights is the annual 
national collegiate playwriting con- 
test French has sponsored for the 
past three years. Judges are well- 
known Broadway producers and 


members of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association. The prize- 
winning authors receive cash and 
publication. Back in the twenties 
when the little theatre tournaments 
were in full sway, French yearly 
awarded the same sort of prizes to 
the authors of the best original 
plays. 

The firm receives about twenty- 
five hundred letters annually asking 
for advice of all sorts. Some of the 
letters divulge unexpected contents. 
Recently an unsigned typewritten 
note on a tiny piece of paper bore 
the cryptic explanation: “This is for 
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a production of The Youngest sev- 
eral years ago.” Enclosed was a $100 
bill. At the same time French's Hol- 
lywood office got an identical amount 
of money and a typed message about 
another play. “Conscience money,” 
commented Van Nostrand. A plain- 
tive note was struck in a letter from 
Illinois, asking for a discount on 
royalties. These are usually deter- 
mined according to the seating ca- 
pacity of a house. The Illinois missive 
read: “Our town has only about 
seventy-five inhabitants, and conse- 
quently the hall will accommodate 
only a very small crowd. This makes 
it necessary that the play be given 
two nights in succession, in order 
that everyone in the neighborhood 
may have a chance to see the play.” 
French helped out in guaranteeing 
that “everyone” could see the play 
by charging the royalty fee for one 
performance. French is not always 
so lenient; its financial gains are 
predicated on the amount of royal- 


ties collected. These financial gains 
are considerable; about seventy-five 
thousand groups put on Samuel 
French plays yearly. 

French's largest group of clients 
is drawn from the high schools. 
Twenty-five to fifty years ago, the 
cry was for “plays easy to stage and 
with more women than men.” Today 
the cry is the same, but the caliber 
of plays most in demand is of a 
higher level. Van Nostrand attrib- 
utes this to the fact that a greater 
percentage of the directors of high 
school plays has been trained in 
drama. The most popular play—one 
that has been done in virtually 
every high school—during the past 
fifteen years has been Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town. No one knows 
what the most popular play will be 
twenty-five years from now, but it’s 
a safe bet that it will be a property 
of the world’s largest play publisher, 
then marking its 150th anniver- 
sary—Samuel French. 


The Play and the Picture (continued from page 21) 


what menaces threaten the movies 
—TV, big screens or whatever—once 
the menace has been worn down, the 
movies can only hold their position 
as an art form. 

Because film making is an art, I try 
not to make pictures which leave me 
with no answer when people ask, 
“Why did you make it?” My interest 
in this kind of question has led to 
the accusation that I sometimes seek 
material others don’t want. The ma- 
jor studios have an inside track on 
practically any play or novel, of 
course, but because they weren't 
always interested in the sort of 
things which interested us—problem 
material, so called,—I could get it. 
I really didn’t have too much trouble 
getting Home of the Brave or The 
Member of the Wedding. They were 
going begging. 

Home of the Brave is an interest- 
ing case in point insofar as the art- 
versus-industry idea is concerned. 
You hear people say that exhibitors 
don’t want a message picture. What 
they actually mean is that exhibitors 
don’t want message pictures which 
don’t make money. Exhibitors are 
delighted with a message picture 
that does business. Home of the 
Brave was good in this sense be- 
cause it was the first of its kind 
(the first picture to touch on anti- 
Negro bias), it was exciting and it 
was sold properly. 

That last point—selling—too often 
gets lost in the shuffle when you 
start talking about movie making as 
an art form. A producer’s job isn’t 
finished when the picture is in the 


can. Selling is just as important as 
any other element that goes into the 
making of the picture. It is an in- 
tegral part of the job, a necessary 
appendage just as an arm is an ap- 
pendage of the body. You can get 
along without it but you're badly 
handicapped. 

Still, failures can’t be blamed en- 
tirely on inadequate selling. I've 
done my darnedest to sell every pic- 
ture I’ve made, but there have been 
plenty of times when it didn’t do 
much good. 

There was The Member of the 
Wedding, for instance. I thought I 
could bring to the screen the kind 
of writing that Carson McCullers 
does so well, and those wonderful 
performances by Julie Harris and 
Ethel Waters. I thought it was for 
a mass audience. But a mass audi- 
ence didn’t see the film. Why? I 
can’t blame anyone but myself. I 
always think I'll capture a mass 
audience. If I don’t, it means that I 
fell short somewhere. I didn’t make 
the film well enough. I didn’t tran- 
scend whatever difficulties were in- 
herent in making the transfer from 
stage to screen. I have particularly 
regretted the failure of The Member 
of the Wedding because I felt I owed 
Julie Harris a little bit more. It was 
her first picture, and her talent de- 
served greater impact on the public 
than the film gave her. We muffed it. 

By then I’d missed in this way 
several times. I started out as an 
independent producer, turning out 
one picture at a time. Then I went 
with Columbia, where I was making 
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a lot of pictures. Some people think 
some of my misses were caused by 
the fact that I gave up independent 
production and found myself turning 
out a lot of pictures for a major 
company. But that’s no excuse. My 
misses were still my own fault. I 
didn’t have to go with Columbia. I 
was a big boy when I did that. No- 
body twisted my arm. I made the 
move because I thought it was a 
good idea. 

Unfortunately we were trying to 
do too many things. One of my major 
regrets about my career in films so 
far is that, during this period, so 
many people did such beautiful work 
which has gone relatively unappre- 
ciated. There was Lilli Palmer’s 
wonderful performance in The Four- 
poster. The vast public never saw it. 
In the same film there were some 
brilliant conceptions in the use of 
cartoon breaks, too. This was the 
kind of picture you figure at least 
the critics will like, but it never even 
had the critical bounce it should 
have, I tried to make the film a 
more important piece of material 
than the play was. I saw it as a 
monumental symphonic arrangement 
of marriage without a saccharine 
conclusion. Even though the film 
was the best-directed job I’ve ever 
been associated with (Irving Reis 
was the director), the stage version 
transcended the film. 


The same thing happened with 
The Happy Time. I wasn’t interested 
in making a comedy piece. I saw it 
as the problem of a boy growing up, 
who comes face to face with prob- 
lems. I saw it as a challenge to cen- 
sors, a challenge to their implications 
of dirty overtones to a simple, nat- 
ural, normal American process. I got 
going in this direction but then I 
stuck to the comedy denouement, 
which was a mistake. Even so, 
Charles Boyer was great. His speech 
to his son always draws audience ap- 
plause wherever the film is shown. 
And financially, The Happy Time 
was a success. It made out. 

Sometimes I’m not strict enough 
with myself—in Cyrano de Bergerac, 
for instance. The romantic story 
needed a rewrite. But I was lulled 
by the semiclassical character of the 
play, so I didn’t touch it. I repeated 
this mistake in The Caine Mutiny 
by leaving in the stuff about the girl. 
People said readers would miss it if 
I took it out. Bunk. The romance 
was a drag on the picture—in some 
respects. But only in some respects: 
The film has grossed over $12,000,000 
so far. 

It’s probably not the healthiest 
thing in the world for me to be 
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brooding over these films that didn’t 
go the way I wanted. You figure 
you'll just go on and forget. And 
the occasional successes make pos- 
sible the deliciousness of failure. But 
you can’t really forget. It’s like fin- 
gering a scar and remembering how 
you got it. I often wonder why cer- 
tain films didn’t jell. But I’m a little 
past worrying about flops. There 
aren’t enough people who are un- 
happy about it with you. You might 
as well get on. 

With Not as a Stranger, my new- 
est film, the onus is on me more 
firmly than ever before. Here we’ve 
got the greatest best seller of our 
generation. It’s about medicine, 
which is a very big part of our lives 
today. And it’s a realistic film about 
medicine.. It’s critical of medicine 
but accepts its over-all accomplish- 
ments. In effect it says that you 
have to allow a doctor the luxury of 
making mistakes, otherwise he won’t 
try anything. It says that a doctor 
is a human being. 

It’s a big challenge as a film. And 
this time I directed in addition to 
producing. It’s my first big-league 
try as a director. Actually I was 
schooled to be a director. I became a 
producer after the war because I 
knew that—whether we like it or 
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not—the producer is the boss. He 
selects the material, casts, budgets, 
supervises, cuts and sells. If there 
aren’t many good pictures, it may be 
because there aren’t many good cre- 
ative producers. The director gets 
only the cream. More than that, it’s 
whipped cream. With a few excep- 
tions he comes in after the sweat of 
preparation has been done, and he 
leaves before the grueling work of 
putting the film together, of adding 
finishing touches and of selling, be- 
gins. That’s not the way it should be 
—but that’s the way it is. 

I've always been a frustrated di- 
rector. I’ve never been a popular 
producer with directors, and it’s 
probably because of my own frus- 
tration. And the town where I work, 
Hollywood, being what it is—the 
reverberations started coming from 
the hills before I even got off the 
ground as a director in Not as a 
Stranger. 

Now I’m going to spend a year in 
Spain producing and directing an- 
other picture, The Pride and the 
Passion, based on C. S. Forester’s 
story The Gun. After that I might 
take a hiatus from movies. I want 
to produce and direct a play, and 
that might be the time to do it. 

I'm not turning to the theatre be- 





cause I think it is artistically more 
important than films. As a matter 
of fact, I used to feel that way but 
I don’t any longer. I think film work 
is just as important as theatre, and 
more important than some theatre. 

One reason that film work is im- 
portant now is our fight with cen- 
sorship. Censorship is an ever-present 
situation in our lives in making a 
film. By censorship I’m not talking 
about the Breen office. I mean the 
local censors. The Breen office is just 
an advisory body to help us keep out 
of trouble with the local censors. I 
work with the Production Code for 
that reason. I'd rather weed out the 
irresponsibilities in the industry than 
fight censorship per se. 

Furthermore, despite the distrac- 
tions of large screens, color and so 
forth, important films continue to be 
made. It is probably no coincidence 
that the best recent films continue 
to be done in black and white on 
normal-sized screens—From Here to 
Eternity, The Country Girl, On the 
Waterfront. 

While films are showing this vital- 


ity, I haven’t seen in the theatre in 
the past few years the kind of im- 
portance which was once the thea- 
tre’s domain. It has not had that 
exciting, living quality it once had 
although this last season has seen a 
sort of resurgence in that sense. Still 
I'd like to make a run as a producer- 
director in the theatre. I’m schooled 
in movie technique. I’m conscious of 
lighting. I have a sense of movement 
and making things jell. Whether this 
will pay off on the stage, I don’t 
know. 

But I like what I see of the young 
actor of today in theatre and tele- 
vision. I watch TV on the Coast and 
I see one sock young actor after an- 
other. These actors are of a higher 
caliber, more intelligent than their 
predecessors. One way they show 
their intelligence is by not signing 
term contracts in Hollywood. Men 
like Ben Gazzara, Eli Wallach—you 
can’t get them to sign term deals as 
an earlier generation of actors did. 
And I agree with them. I’m against 
term deals for actors. The proof that 
I agree with this philosophy is Mar- 


lon Brando. I put Brando in his first 
picture, The Men, but I had no con- 
tract with him. I’ve never had any- 
one under contract because I don’t 
want to have to look for material 
for actors. Once you get an actor 
under contract, he becomes a respon- 
sibility, and it’s a responsibility that 
I don’t want. 

A venture into theatre from inde- 
pendent film production has to have 
its risks. But then, so does independ- 
ent film production. When I finish a 
picture, I have almost everything I 
have in the world wrapped up in it. 
If a play is a flop, it just closes and 
you forget about it. But a movie dies 
slowly and it goes on dying for 
months and months on end. 

Of course, beyond theatre there’s 
television. Right now I can’t spot the 
place for me in TV. I can’t make 
thirty-nine things this year—or any 
year. There aren’t thirty-nine good 
one-minute spots you could make in 
a year. But if, as a producer-director, 
I could do something special (not— 
you should pardon the word—spec- 
tacular), I'd find time for it. 


Archives for American Musicals (continued from page 69) 


Leaders in the field of live authors 
are Caedmon and Columbia. Caed- 
mon was started in 1952 in New 
York by two Hunter College grad- 
uates, Barbara Cohen and Marianne 
Roney, who began business with a 
capital of $500. Their list includes 
Dylan Thomas (a best seller), Col- 
ette, Sean O’Casey, Thomas Mann, 
Tennessee Williams, e. e. cummings 
and the Sitwells. A new Caedmon re- 
lease of unusual interest contains the 
sermons of Peter Marshall, the Prot- 
estant clergyman who is the subject 
of the film A Man Called Peter. 

In 1950 Columbia began a monu- 
mental experiment in listening litera- 
ture which was titled The Columbia 
Literary Series. Released in 1953, it 
cost $100 and is worth every cent to 
those who would rather collect voices 
than autographs. Housed in a black 
calf attaché case are twelve 12-inch, 
long-playing records presenting the 
following twelve authors: W. Somer- 
set Maugham, William Saroyan, the 
three Sitwells—Edith, Sacheverell 
and Sir Osbert—John Steinbeck, Ald- 
ous Huxley, Edna Ferber, Truman 
Capote, Christopher Isherwood, Kath- 
erine Anne Porter and John Collier. 

For those collectors of more mod- 
est means, Columbia is making four 
of the records available separately 
next fall. They are the Maugham, 
Collier, Ferber and—happily—the 
Saroyan efforts. The most unique of 
the lot, Saroyan’s, is titled Talking 
and Trying to Read from Some of 


His Novels, Plays and Stories. It is 
just that. He chose to record at 
home in Malibu, California, he had a 
cold, and the home engineering was 
uneven. Nevertheless the result is 
properly Saroyanesque. 

For a time RCA Victor’s contri- 
bution to the literary party was a 
rare vintage recording of Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, which has been re- 
issued on 33% r.p.m., backed by 
Lynn Fontanne reading The White 
Cliffs of Dover. Just recently, how- 
ever, Victor has plunged into the 
poets with four new releases, cate- 
gorized generally as Poet’s Gold. On 
one, Carl Sandburg reads Carl Sand- 
burg. On another, Helen Hayes, Ray- 
mond Massey and Thomas Mitchell 
recite a poetic hit parade from the 
past, one suitable for adults, the 
other for children. The fare for 
grownups misses little; it includes 
the Rubdiydt, “Ode on a Grecian 
Urn,” and “My Last Duchess,” to 
name but a few. The most promising 
of RCA Victor’s Poet’s Gold is the 
release devoted to contemporary 
verse spoken by Geraldine Brooks 


and Norman Rose. The selections: 


were made by Whit Burnett, and 
encompass Edgar Lee Masters and 
Dylan Thomas—with excursions into 
Ogden Nash and E. B. White. 


Kolodin’s Tour of 
Operatic Singing 

To prepare for RCA Victor’s new 
album titled 50 Years of Operatic 


Singing, critic Irving Kolodin was 
given a passkey to all of the masters 
in RCA Victor’s enormous file of 
singers past and present. Finally se- 
lected for inclusion on the album’s 
five 12-inch, 334% r.p.m. records were 
sixty-eight songs and arias sung by 
fifty-eight voices. The oldest record, 
probably made in 1902, presents the 
legendary tenor Francesco Tamagno, 
with piano accompaniment, in “Di 
quella pira” from Verdi's Il Trova- 
tore. The most recent was recorded 
in 1951 and features Risé Stevens, 
with Fritz Reiner and the RCA Vic- 
tor Orchestra, in “Non so pili cosa 
son” from Mozart’s The Marriage of 
Figaro. 

The singers chosen were all the 
personal choices of Kolodin, and 
hence open to fire from operatic 
aficionados with different favorites. 
For one reason or another—and 
most of the reasons are frankly 
stated—Kolodin has omitted such 
singers as Lotte Lehmann, Lucrezia 
Bori, Richard Crooks and Dorothy 
Kirsten. He has run lightly over the 
likes of Lawrence Tibbett, and in- 
cluded Dorothy Maynor, who never 
sang on an operatic stage in her 
life. 

The album notes, also by Kolodin, 
provide an informative and sprightly 
hop, skip and jump through fifty 
years of opera and the people who 
helped make its history. The whole 
is impressively packaged in crimson 
moire. 
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